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Magazines spend a lot of money 
trying to figure out who their readers 
are. They send out questionnaires and 
dutifully add up the numbers. Then 
editors, sales managers, and advertis- 
ing coordinators sit down and perform 
cabalistic rites over the reams of statis- 
tics, hoping to glean mystical insights 
into the marketplace. While potential 
advertisers are showered with these 
figures, the readers themselves are 
traditionally kept in the dark. 

Now, in a spectacular breach of 
Twilight Zone security, I would like to 
tell you folks what we found out 
about you. Some people were sur- 
prised. We weren't. 

The majority of you are college 
educated and earn solid, middle class 
incomes. You buy a lot of books, go to 
the movies frequently, and also have 
time to watch the latest video* releases 
on yoiH" VCRs. (Advertisers like to hear 
that because they want to sell you their 
decks and tapes.) Half of you are 
women, confounding some deeply held 
stereotypes of the TZ reader. 

When you were asked what you 
wanted more of in TZ, the most fre- 
quent answer was — short stories. 

It's hard to thank a survey, but 
if any of you out there participated, 
my deepest appreciation. We spend 
most of our time up here reading 
short stories; we like them, too. 
You've given us some ammunition for 
those peculiar conferences with ad 
men who suggest we turn TZ into a 
robotics information guide. 

You'll notice, when you flip 
through these pages, that we're doing 
some renovations. We've added new 
columns. Illuminations, a look at off- 
beat phenomena, TZ Tech, a sampling 
of high — and low — tech products, and 
TZ Video, a listing of current fantasy 
releases. Our illustrations are chang- 
ing, as is our use of type. We invite 
your comments. 

But the heart of TZ is still the 
stories. 

Anne Rice, whose highly praised 
Interview with the Vampire introduced 
the elegant Lestat, has resurrected her 
striking creation. As our cover sug- 
gests, Lestat has risen in a new incar- 
nation, to the call of new lusts, and 
old. He finds himself completely at 
home in our time, he can satisfy every 
craving, and that's what's so unset- 
tling. If it's a perfect age for a vam- 


Rice Watkins 

pire, as Rice so convincingly argues, 
what about the rest of us? (We'll be 
carrying a second installment of The 
Vampire Lestat, due out from Knopf 
in October, in our next issue.) 

Anne Rice lives in an extremely 
narrow Victorian house in San Fran- 
cisco with her husband, the poet Stan 
Rice, and her son Christopher, a 
seven-year-old who, naturally, loves 
horror movies. 

From the mythic to a mill town. 

A mill town on the skids. A cou- 
ple of guys killing time in a bar. A 
man flexing his hand. John Sherman 
has taken these elements and given us 
Compensation, a tale without a single 
supernatural moment. It's terrifying. 
Sherman, an honorable mention in the 
TZ short story contest, lives in La 
Crescenta, California, which is actual- 
ly Glendale, his brother informs us. 
He is an editor of The West Coast 
Review of Books. 

Here's another one. 

We have all been assaulted by 
mailings — always bogus — that pro- 
claim we have won some grand prize, 
by chain letters, pleas from obscure 
religious organizations in the Mojave 
desert. William John Watkins has mar- 
shalled every one of these innocuous 
monsters in his Kafkaesque vision , Post 
Awful. After reading this one, you 
might want to keep the junk mail out- 
doors, at bay. (By the way. Bill, I 
sorted junk mail years ago, out at the 
Oakland Terminal in California. The 
foreman told us that he knew we 
thought the job was temporary, but 
that he knew we would stay the rest 
of our lives. For the first time, I 
understood the phrase, cold sweat.) 

Watkins's work has appeared in 


Grant 

Asimov's, Cosmopolitan, and Gallery, 
among others. His novel. Centrifugal 
Rickshaw Dancer, has just been re- 
leased by Warner Books. 

In The Night People, Michael 
Reaves takes us to The Underground 
City, where Poe and Bierce once 
strolled, and where his creation, Justin 
Courtenay, painted the visionary Eros 
Exotica. I thought of Isaac Singer's 
remark when I read Reaves's tale: that 
he wrote about the fantastic to get in 
touch with reality. Similarly, Reaves's 
narrator uses his visits to the surreal 
Underground City in order to illumin- 
ate his daytime existence, and render 
its dark light. 

Reaves is the author of nine 
books, among them, Darkworld Detec- 
tive (Bantam), Street Magic (Tor), and 
Hellstar (Berkeley), co-authored with 
Steve Perry. He has also written nu- 
merous scripts for Saturday morning 
animations, and, in collaboration with 
his wife J. Brynne Stephens and Byron 
Preiss, created the story for the com- 
puter game Dragonworld. Reaves, 
when he has a second or two, also 
writes short stories and has been 
published in Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion and Universe. 

Apparently, he does all this while 
driving up and down Route 1 along 
the coast of California, holding a 
teething baby in his arms. 

Ray Russell is the widely known 
author of Mr. Sardonicus and The 
Cases Against Satan, which prefigured 
The Exorcist. Back in the fifties, Ray 
was instrumental in publishing adult 
science fiction and horror as an editor 
at Playboy. My favorite Russell opus 
is Mr. Sardonicus, which defines for 
all time the agonies of a smile. 
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In Russell's The Secret of Rowena, 
a priest and a doctor try to unlock the 
secret to a woman's madness, a pro- 
cess which leads them into the laby- 
rinth of her shattered language. 

The Terminator, by Donald R. 
Burleson, deals in simple elements. 
There are no sharks in this beach scene, 
no creatures rising from the foam. 
Burleson has discovered an everyday 
threat to sunbathers, a threat no lotion 
will protect them from. 

Don has written extensively on 
Lovecraft, in Magill's Survey of 
Science Fiction, Extrapolation, and 
Lovecraft Studies. He is the author of 
H.P. Lovecraft: A Critical Study. 

T. M. Swain, who published 
"Shuffling Blues" in a previous issue, is 
back with a more complex story. He 
and My Shadow, a striking pas de 
deux. A man visits a maimed friend 
who keeps himself sane by dictating a 
novel in a barely intelligible drawl. 
Point of view is key here, the source 
of anxiety and fear, and Swain manip- 
ulates it masterfully. 

Identity is an important theme in 
He and My Shadow. It is also impor- 
tant in regard to Mr. Swain. I don't 
know whether you're pulling a B. 
Traven, Mr. Swain, but all I can find 
in our voluminous files is a brief note 
in your hand, revealing nothing about 
you. Please contact us, if only to 
satisfy our curiosity. (Readers will 
want to know more about you after 
they read your story, I assure you.) 

No doubt it was Swain's influence 
which caused us, for a full two weeks, 
to search for the bio of Richard 
Grant, only to discover that he was, 
in fact, Robert Grant. Now that we've 
solved that mystery, I can report that 
the author of Where You Lead, I Will 
Follow is both a newspaperman and 
farmer out in Oklahoma. Grant's note 
suggests that his picture is too strong 
for our readers, but I present it above 
despite his dire warnings. 

John. Skipp, whose My Darkest 
Fantasy is indeed black, is a pesky 
guy who comes up here and tries to 
use our Associate Editor's typewriter 
whenever he gets a chance. We do our 
best to keep him penned in the 
waiting room, but Skipp is a persistent 
guy. Considering the deal he made 
with Bantam for Light at the End, a 
horror novel which releases vampires 
into the subways, we're surprised he 


hasn't acquired a machine of his own. 
(Craig Spector, Skipp's co-writer on 
the novel, is a blameless character 
who wears an earring.) 

Hal Erickson has waited quite a 
while to see his Serling and the Cen- 
sors piece in print, but the timing is 
just right, I think. For those of you 
who don't know it. Twilight Zone is 
back on the air— a completely new 
Twilight Zone series produced by Phil 
DeGuere. We'll be seeing the work of 
many writers Twilight Zone Magazine 
readers are familiar with: Stephen 
King, Harlan Ellison (the next issue of 
TZ will feature his "Paladin of the 
Lost Hour"), Robert Silverberg, and 
others. 

Erickson has some funny — and 
disturbing — stories about the reign of 
CBS's Program Practices division back 
in the fifties. Of course, as Erickson 
carefully points out, there is no cen- 
sorship on television nowadays. 

Hal Erickson is a double threat: 
he is in the troupe of Milwaukee's 
Great American Children's Theatre 
and Opera Company and also works 
at the Video Station. 

We don't often publish poetry in 
TZ, but when the chance to reprint 
"The Love Pet" by England's savage 
Poet Laureate, Ted Hughes, came 
along, we jumped at it. For those 
readers who are unfamiliar with his 
work, "The Love Pet" is presented here 
as a baptism by fire. 

Now that you know who you 
are, and you know who the writers 
are. I'd like to introduce myself. I'm 
Michael Blaine, the new editor of TZ. 
All rumors to the contrary, Ted Klein, 
our former edtitor, is not crouched 
inside my body, but is, in fact, 
crouched inside his apartment, reading 
magazines and consuming endless dou- 
ble espressos. When he's finished, he's 
going to knock off another novel. 
Good luck, Ted. (By the way, do you 
remember that contract the guy from 
New Mexico said you said we sent 
him . . . ) 

Keep in mind Night Cry, our 
hard-hitting horror quarterly, which 
will be on the stands at the beginning 
of September, featuring Silverberg's "A 
Thousand Paces Along the Via Dolo- 
rosa," Effinger's "My Old Man," and 
Sturgeon's "Bright Segment." 

-MB 
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Letters 

Hard-Core King and Other Indecencies 


THE KING SPEAKS 
Dear Editor, 

In the April 1985 issue of Fantasy 
Review someone who identified herself 
as Helen Purcell offered a brief cri- 
tique of a novel called Love Lessons, 
issued in a limited edition by Pinetree 
Press, at a price of $35 per copy. Ac- 
cording to the review. I'm John Wil- 
son. Purcell states that a cover letter 
accompanying her reviewer's copy 
says so. Purcell adds her own opinion 
that I am the author based on style 
and characterization. 

Love Lessons was originally 
published in the early '70s by Bee Line 
Books. Although Bee Line at that time 
routinely put a one line copyright no- 
tice on their novels, they were never 
actually registered by copyright with 
the Library of Congress. Whoever is 
behind this scam was apparently smart 
enough to realize that with no copy- 
right certificate on file, the notion that 
I wrote this book could not be defini- 
tively disproved. The fact is, I did not 
write Love Lessons, nor have I ever 
published a so-called porno novel 
under any name. In 1968, when I was 
an impoverished college student with 
only three pairs of underwear (and 
who frequently supped on fried Chee- 
rios and peanut butter), I actually did 
try to write a porno novel. About for- 
ty pages in, while writing a scene in 
which gorgeous twin sisters are mak- 
ing love in a birdbath, I collapsed in 
shrieks of laughter and banished the 
project into the oilstove. 

I am dismayed at being misrepre- 
sented in this fashion and dismayed 
that no one at Fantasy Review asked 
for a confirmation or denial before 
running this review, but mostly I am 
arudous that collectors not be fleeced 
in such an unsavory business as this 
one. Collectors of the Bachman novels 
will know that the secret finally came 
out because of copyright information 
filed with the Library of Congress. I 
deny that I am John Wilson, and 
would caution anyone against buying 
a so-called "collector's edition" at such 
scalpers' prices where the provenance 
is so suspiciously unclear. 

— Stephen King 

Bangor, Maine 


READERS AGAINST CENSORSHIP 
Dear Editor 

I am writing in response to the 
"Anti-Smut Brigade" in the Letters sec- 
tion of the August 1985 issue. [Where 
several readers wrote in, dismayed 
that we had printed a cartoon that 
showed a woman's bare breasts.] I 
would hardly call such a cartoon 
pornography. The American Heritage 
Dictionary defines pornography as 
"written, graphic, or other forms of 
communication intended to excite 
lascivious feelings." Only the most 
twisted of minds could be excited by 
this cartoon. Rod Serling had and still 
maintains a good reputation, with this 
as only another aspect of his many- 
faceted brilliance. 

As a mother myself, I agree that 
Twilight Zone is unsuitable for a 
twelve-year-old. But that does not 
make it unsuitable for those many 
other readers. In my opinion, this 
magazine is geared for a slightly high- 
er age group. 

For those people like myself, this 
cartoon is no reason to censor what 
we can read. This magazine is a fine 
combination of the bizarre, the unex- 
plainable, the macabre, and of humor 
(which is what this cartoon showed 
much of). To those who disagree, you 
are free not to read it. To the editor 
and his staff, keep up the good work. 

— Michelle L. Corey 
Sparks, Nevada 

Dear Editor, 

Concerning the "Anti-Smut 
Brigade": 

Most of those who wrote in were 
just being prudish, I think, but some 
of them brought up interesting points. 
J. Jeanette Weaver seemed unaware 
that TZ "is slanted toward the 'adult' 
population." Many people seem to be- 
lieve that much of fantasy and science 
fiction and horror and such is written 
for children, when, in fact they often 
(especially in TZ) deal with very adult 
themes. That Ms. Weaver will remove 
TZ from her rack for this reason, 
however, is rather sad. 

More interesting was the letter 
from H. Becouvarakis, who seemed 
rather upset that TZ spent less time on 


Mr. Serling than on its fiction which 
he finds — gasp I — dull) and other con- 
tent. That TZ bears the name of Mr. 
Serling's pioneering television show is 
fine . . . except that I tend to agree 
more with Ted Klein's conception of 
what TZ should be: "Primarily a fic- 
tion magazine." I like the old show 
as much as anyone else, but I don't 
think it should dominate this maga- 
zine. After all, what's left to write 
about the show? After Marc Zicree's 
'Twilight Zone' Companion, I think 
we ought to leave the poor show 
alone. Meanwhile, I'd like to see more 
new minds at work here, giving their 
conceptions of a modern "twilight 
zone." That H. Becouvarakis prefers 
the creative works of thirty years past 
is fine with me. I personally would 
like to see what's going on, creatively, 
now. 

— Alvin C. Lu 
Danville, California 

Thanks for the kind words and 
support, Michelle and Alvin, and 
thanks to all of you (more than we 
can count) who wrote in to show your 
support. We'd even like to thank the 
two of you who wrote in to take the 
side of the Anti-Smut Brigade — we 
appreciate your concern for the maga- 
zine. But some of us still remember 
when D, H. Lawrence's work had to be 
smuggled into America. We admit it. 
We're free speech nuts. 

MAD ABOUT MAX 
Dear Editor: 

About your interesting article on 
Mad Max III and Mel Gibson. 


— Tristan Franklin 
West Nyack, New York 
P.S. Sorry, I think I left some- 
thing out. 

We want to apologize publicly for 
our production screw-up last issue. 
Please note that we've reprinted the 
missing copy on page 54. We assure 
you all that nothing of this sort will 
under any circumstances ever hap- 
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r-y BOOKS 


by D.W. "DOC" KENNEDY 


On the marketing of dun cows and other beasts. 


How many of us, I wonder, were 
first drawn to the bright world of fan- 
tasy, and indeed to reading in general, 
by the Oz books? Oz was so impor- 
tant to me as a child that I still dream 
about it. I tend to be a purist about 
the series (there are more than forty 
books). The first thirteen volumes, by 
L. Frank Baum, are the canon; subse- 
quent books by Ruth Plumly Thomp- 
son pass muster, as do the three by 
John R. Neil, and everything after that 
is fraudulent. I despise the later efforts 
to portray Oz, as a matter of fact. 
But, once in a while, a book comes 
along that reminds me of an Oz book, 
and so flies into my heart. 

So saying, I refer you to An Em- 
barrassment of Riches, by James 
Howard Kunstler (Dial, $15.95). On 
the face of it, this couldn't be more 
unlike an Oz book. It opens in the 
spring of 1803, when young Sammy 
Walker and his Quaker uncle William, 
a passionate botanist, are persuaded to 
embark on a search for Megitharium, 
the giant ground sloth of which Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson (no mean nat- 
uralist himself) has evidence — an enor- 
mous claw. Jefferson's purpose for 
sponsoring this expedition is political 
(as Princess Ozma's so often were): he 
wants to put to rest the egregious 
European notion of the inherent in- 
feriority of New World beasts. 

After a brief and somewhat daunt- 
ing encounter with Lewis and Clark, 
also off on one of the President's mis- 
sions, Uncle and Sammy procure a 
boat and set off down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh. But only a few days out, 
the two are tricked and captured by 
none other than — split my windpipe! 
— Captain Melancthon Bilbo et fa- 
mille, the latter consisting of a partly 
beauteous (which part, I will not say) 
daughter, and a feral but loyal dwarf. 
Thus begins a series of perfectly hilar- 
ious adventures, which include being 
rescued from rampaging redskins by a 
wondrous Woodsman (who sometimes 
uses the name Natty Bumppo), a so- 
journ in a fantastical crenelated castle 
upon a lake where a Personage is held 
captive, a slave revolt led by a giant 
named Othello, an encounter with 
blue-eyed savages who speak in 
measured pentameter, a battle with 
dastardly Spaniels, and a stint in a 
Museum of Rarities. Pure Oz, and 
purely fine. 

As in the Oz books, Sammy and 
Uncle are distracted along the way by 


marvels, here, mainly of a botanical 
nature. As in Oz, the mood is sunny, 
even rollicking, and the humor corn- 
fed. This is a grownup world, though, 
which has both sex (very funny sex) 
and violence (there are perils in the 
wilderness). All in all, this is some- 
thing special, a splendid entertain- 
ment, an irresistable hommage to 
youthful America and the spirit of re- 
luctant adventure. Recommended not 
only for Ozzites. Botanists and his- 
torians who don't mind nose-tweaking 
will be plumb tickled by it. 


The theme of this column seems 



to be, more or less, children's lit. I 
don't mean to imply that An Embar- 
rassment of Riches is a kiddie book; 
it's playful, but it isn't that. However, 
the field of science fiction, and, even 
more, fantasy, seems increasingly full 
of kiddie books masquerading as adult 
reading, and I think that's a mistake. 
Somebody — was it Ben Bova? — once 
said that all science fiction is a branch 
of children's literature, and one can 
certainly debate that point with in- 
terest. What I'm talking about here, 
though, is books that really should be 
directed toward the children's market 
or the young adult m.arket, but which, 
instead, are being palmed off as adult 
fiction. It seems curious to me that 
after The Book of the Dun Cow won 
two major children's book awards, its 
follow-up should be presented as an 
adult book. Is it because the book is 
depressing? It is depressing. But it's 


still a children's book. 

Or am I simply an Uncle Scrooge 
on this subject? Certainly it seems a 
fact of American publishing that once 
in a while a moralistic animal fable 
really takes off. I was blind to the 
charms of Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
but I did succumb to Watership Down 
as well as being sympathetic to other 
tales of furry folk by Richard Adams. 
Dun Cow lost me, though. 1 think it 
was the biology. I was really irritated 
that Walter Wangerin, Jr., (pastor of 
an Indiana Lutheran church) didn't ap- 
pear to know the gender of soldier 
ants, and that he made a rooster lay 
an egg, even though it was a cock- 
atrice egg. Also, I couldn't figure out 
what anybody ate in the book since 
all the beasts were supposedly at peace 
with each other, present-day carni- 
vores included (rats excluded), yet 
they seem to know about fishing and 
the like. Is a fish, or worm, less 
anthropomorphically okay than an 
ant, even a transsexual ant? 

The Book of Sorrows (Harper & 
Row, $14.95) is not exactly a sequel, 
but more accurately the second half of 
Dun Cow, which ended in media res. 
Wyrm, the embodiment of evil, has 
been driven back to the depths from 
whence he came by the brave attack 
of Mundo Cani Dog, great-hearted 
but bone-headed, who is now in the 
depths with Wyrm. The band of crea- 
tures led by Chauntedeer the rooster 
has won the battle, if not the war. 

The theme of this new book is 
Chauntecleer's behavior as a leader, 
together with his guilt over the death, 
or supposed death, or Mundo Cani, 
and his attempt to rescue the poor 
fellow. Wyrm, meanwhile, is causing 
trouble even from the depths by creat- 
ing a Fimbulwinter, or artificially 
glacial weather, so that the animals 
can't forage. Because his band has 
providentially stored a reserve of 
food, Chauntedeer becomes the leader 
of what seems to be a whole continent 
of animals. His position leads to a 
degree of hubris, which appears to be 
punishable. 

My problem with this second 
book is not so much biological as 
theological. I certainly understand the 
theme of a descent into hell; with res- 
cue in mind — Lord knows it's a lit- 
erary staple, and has been for millen- 
ia. I understand that accidental injury 
done can be as punishable in the sight 
of heaven as that done with malice. 1 
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understand that evil can grow within 
(I'd be more specific here, but I don't 
want to give away any plot points). 
But the way all this is treated in the 
book seems contrived and unfair, and 
I'm damned if I can figure out why 
coyotes and weasels are okay, but 
wolves, goats, and turkeys aren't. Pre- 
destination, I guess. And that Fimbul- 
winter seems not only phony to me, 
but very poorly explained. Oh well, 
why bother with this. Dun cowboys 
and girls will love the book; the rest 
of us can skip it. Frankly, I wouldn't 
give this book to a child myself — I 
just don't approve of it — and I think 
adults would have to be a little re- 
tarded to seek it out. 

And, speaking of children. Blue- 
jay books seems to be rapidly turning 
itself into a children's house, while not 
admitting it to a soul. Or so I gather 
from the books they are turning out. 
A Coming of Age by Timothy Zahn 
(Bluejay, $14. 95) is a perfectly pleas- 
ant little kiddie novel with zip interest 
for readers over the age of thirteen 
or so. The premise involves a planet 
on which preadolescents such as our 


heroine have psi powers, including 
that of telekinetic flight, which they 
lose with the first rush of hormones. 
The only way adults keep control is 
by permitting no preteen education 
whatsoever. Our girl learns to read 
secretly (and if that isn't a variation 
on one of the hoariest cliches in the 
sci-fi world, my name isn't Doc — well, 
it isn't, actually). She then begins to 
foil a plot involving a "potent threat 
to Tigrin society." There's some mild 
suspense which plays off preteen ap- 
prehension about body changes. Mind 
you, there's nothing wrong with the 
book, really, but I think Bluejay is 
doing the author a real disservice by 
mismarketing it. 

Similarly, Rudy Rucker's The 
Secret of Life (Bluejay, $14.95) deals 
with familiar coming-of-age themes, 
nerdiness, alcohol abuse, first sex. It's 
a mainstream, presumably autobio- 
graphical novel with a gimmick — the 
hero has certain psi powers, mainly 
telekinetic, which he can employ only 
under stress. The point, hardly origi- 
nal, is that there's alot of stress in 
teen-age life. This is not a particularly 
good or interesting book (Rucker can 


be quite good, but not here), but it 
could certainly have some appeal for 
teenagers, since it has to do with new 
feelings and the excesses of youth. The 
appeal to adults is, however, minimal, 
leading to some question of what pub- 
lisher Jim Frenkel thinks he's doing. 

A book that takes off from a 
children's classic, but isn't really for 
children is Alice Through the Nee- 
dle's Eye, by Gilbert Adair (Dutton, 
$11.95). This is a handsome little 
book, with terrific illustrations by 
Jenny Adair that provoke double- 
takes — they are that much like the 
real thing, the immortal drawings of 
Tenniel. It is a pastiche of the two 
Alice adventures, though judging from 
the pull-quotes on the jacket, it was 
hailed as quite an original achievement 
when published in England. Adair 
takes the doughty Looking-Glass hero- 
ine on another adventure, this time 
through the titular needle's eye, with 
some wit and an uncanny faithfulness 
to the orginal. The game here is words 
— letters and reading — which is fair 
enough for Carollians. Do 1 like it? 
Not really. For me it's just too slavish 


CALL Of 
CJHULHU 

The Original 

Hokkor 

Roleplaying 
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CALL OF CTHULHU is based on the 1920s 
horror-fantasy writings of H. P. Lovecraft, and is 
available by permission of Arkham House. Ask for 
it at your favorite hobby or game store, or order it 
by mail directly from Chaosium Inc. for $20.00 
plus $2.00 for postage and handling. ^ 

Chaosium Inc. PO Box 6302-TZ 
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does it just appear that way? I found 
the characterizations weak here, the 
dialogue whiny, and the general air of 
the book just too squalid and depress- 
ing to have much fun with. There's 
just no let-up for these four unlikable 
saps, nor for the grimly determined 
reader. No suspense either. 

And a second British entry. The 
Clamour, by Christopher Priest 
(Doubleday, $16.95) also disappoints. 
In it Richard Grey is suffering from 
amnesia following an accident. He 
meets a woman who claims to have 
been with him during the months pre- 
ceding that accident. She confesses to 
him, eventually, that she has "the 
glamour," the ability to become invis- 
ible and that he has, or can have it, 
too. What's more, her sociopathic ex- 
lover, who is trailing them, is invisible 
most of the time. Watch out. this 
sounds pretty good, but unfortunately 
the treatment of the situation is so 
wan, so wispy, so nearly invisible in 
its nearly static psychological probing 
of illusion and reality that the reader, 
at least this reader, became impatient. 


an imitation. The Mouse here is too 
much an echo of the White Rabbit, 
the Siamese Cats of Tweedles-dum 
and -dee, the Elephant of Humpty 
Dumpty, a gathering in Hide-and-Seek 
Park of the caucus race, and so on. 
Each of Lewis Carroll's wonderful 
songs and poems was unlike any of 
the others, but here each is an imita- 
tion of a familiar one. What's more, 
if the Red and White Queens are go- 
ing to turn up, / think they should 
have been given better parts. Crotch- 
ety of me, I expect, but I've already 
mentioned my prejudices pertaining to 
Oz, and perhaps you should take that 
into consideration when I complain 
that this is all just too twee for me. 

Twee is what you might expect 
from a novel titled The Girl Green as 
Elderflower, by Randolph Stow (Tap- 
linger, $5.95). Twee is what I ex- 
pected, too, to the point where this 
book sat around a long time before I 
summoned the determination to look 
through it. Well, I was wrojg. This 
book is intricate and at times dreamy 
but it is anything but twee (the term 
implies artifice and sometimes camp- 


A NOVEL 


mess). A young man is recovering 
from a severe nervous breakdown. He 
lives in a beautiful old cottage in 
Sussex near his widowed cousin and 
her three children, ranging in age from 
a charming little girl to a near-grown 
boy. Crispin encounters others 
cautiously — an expatriate American 
priest, a school friend who has be- 
come a homosexual, his newly mature 
cousins. He listens to them, and begins 
to weave them into the stories he is 
writing, wonderful tales based on real 
Sussex folk tales. They concern a mer- 
man, an invisible sprite, and a pair 
of green children from another world. 
Innocence and sexuality are twined 
in these stories, and they are good 
enough to make your hair stand on 
end, as it does when you encounter 
something of great delicacy and 
power. This is a strange, lovely book, 
and will give great pleasure to readers 
who approach fantastic literature with 
the hope of finding a kind of magic 
that the best realism cannot provide. 


In fact, if you want a really good 
read out of England, I think you'd be 
better off to forget anything being 
published as horror or fantasy and go 
instead to Ruth Rendell's The Tree of 
Hands (Pantheon, $13.95). Rendell is, 
of course, a much acclaimed mystery 
writer, both of police procedurals and 
of others. This one is definitely an 
other, and a very good one. Without 
ever going beyond the degree of real- 


J .Q .Jep pson 


Ramsey Campbell is a favorite in 
these pages, and indeed with- most 
horror lovers who enjoy his English 
twists. I'm sorry to report, however, 
that his latest novel. Obsessions (Mac- 
millan, $16.95), simply isn't very 
good. Four young friends, according 
to its shaky premise, make a pact with 
some mysterious force to bring them 
whatever he or she most wants or 
needs at the moment. Twenty-five 
years later, it seems as though the 
time has come to pay for the wishes 
so easily granted during the youth. Or 


Introduction by Isaac Asimov d 
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ism to be found in, say. The New 
York Post, she creates an atmosphere 
of horror, obsession, and psycholog- 
ical weirdness that goes way beyond 
most dips into the supernatural. In 
this book, a little boy dies and a sec- 
ond is kidnapped. Parallel plot lines 
are set up between the reluctant kid- 
napper and the equally reluctant par- 
ent of the child, who would just as 
soon do without him. A mad mother 
and a strangely determined lover make 
up the rest of the cast that swirls 
around the almost speechless child at 
the center of the vortex. This is top- 
flight suspense with plenty, and I do 
mean plenty, for the horror audience. 
Ms. Rendell does not exactly shrink 
from gore, and her suspense is ab- 
solutely masterful. 

A nice little item for P.G. 
Wodehouse fans is J. O. Jeppson's The 
Mysterious Cure, and Other Stories of 
Pshrinks Anonymous (Doubleday, 
$11.95), a collection of tales published 
in Asimov’s. Ms. Jeppson's conceit is 
to frame each tale with a luncheon 
meeting of the Psychoanalytic Alli- 
ance, nicknamed Pshrinks Anonymous 
by its members, where case histories 
of unusal patients are swapped. Ms. 
Jeppson has a nicely wry eye and a 
good sprinkling of charm in her 
writing, and occasionally she goes 
beyond that, for instance, in "A 
Million Shades of Green," a story 
about an obssessive who thinks he has 
been taken over by a spring-loving 
alien; it is both humorous and gen- 
uinely touching. Ms. Jeppson doesn't 
really need to drag in an sf element — 
some of these stories would be better 
off without it — but I suppose that 
even she has to keep an eye cocked 
on the market. She really has this 
form down, though, and the book 
might make a good gift for a general 
(non-sf) reader who is enamored of 
Wodehouse's golfing whimseys. 

Finally, I want to boldly go where 
no man has gone before indeed, into 
the territory where angels fear to 
tread, in order to suggest that it is 
time that Ms. Jeppson's husband be re- 
lieved of his duties as editor of the 
continuing series of The Hugo Win- 
ners, in this case Vol. 4, 1976-1979 
(Doubleday, $18.95). Even with the 
plethora of anthologies available, this 
particular series is, in its way, a ref- 
erence work and ought to be handled 
with a modicum of the respect due 
such an undertaking. Asimov doesn't 


even pretend to try anymore. It is 
painfully apparent that he hasn't the 
faintest interest in the younger writers 
and their work, and now that the 
series has reached the end of the '70s, 
there are a lot of these. Even older 
writers get short shift -half of the in- 
troduction to Paul Anderson's 
"Hunter's Moon" is taken up with yet 
another "comical" rerun of Asimov's 
own long-standing mock battle with 
Harlan Ellison. Asimov seems genuine- 
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ly perplexed that women writers in the 
field are taken seriously, though quick 
to say, "The very nicest thing about 
Joe [Haldeman] is his wife. Gay, who 
is ever sweet and cheerful." On and on 
he joshes fatuously about his own 
failure to win awards, even though his 
"The Bicentennial Man" won in '77. It's 
just like Bob Hope. In fact, in his gen- 
eral stance in these volumes, Asimov 
reminds me a lot of Bob Hope. That 
is not a compliment. ■ 


‘What keeps the 
TWILIGHT ZONE so 
popular of course, are the 
stories. The STORIES. 
The concepts which 
intrigue and excite and 
amuse and terrify and 
haif a dozen other won- 
derfui emotions. The 
story was ail in THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE-which 
makes this coilection of 
stories more than appro- 
priate for this or any 
time.” 

Frqm the Introduction by 
Ricnard Matheson 
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TALKING KEYS 


PETS OE THE EUTURE 


TZ TECH WRIST-TOP 
REVOLUTION 


already numb to sound 
activated computers, this ^ 
isn't terribly novel. But 
when the manufacturer, 
Axlon of Sunnyvale 
California, claims Petsters 
have personalities of their 
own and will explore their 
environments "unpredict- 
ably," we remain skeptical. 
How independent can a 
few microchips get? And 
without claws to scratch 
and teeth to chew, how 
wild can a Petster go? 

Clearly, the Petster will 
render the cat box 
obsolete; it will purr in its 
preprogrammed feline voice 
ever so sweetly; it will 
even walk leashless beside 
its owner for ten miles. 

But you can't help hoping 
the mechanical fur ball 
will pounce off the deep 
end every now and then 
and maul a smug owner 
or two. 

Release date: August 
1985. For more 
information write Axlon 
Incorporated, 1287 
Lawrence Station Road, 
Sunnyvale, California 
94089. 


be talking to 
themselves in 
Microsoft. The rest, 
of course, are just trying 
to figure out the time. 

Price of Timepiece 
Module alone: $124.95; 
price of complete system: 
$299.95. Available from 
Innovations, 110 Painters 
Mill Road, Owings Mills, 
^ Maryland 21117. 


central processing 
unit (CPU), a pro- .’ 

grammable memory of 
up to 2000 characters, (2K), 
and a liquid crystal display 
screen, LCD. IBM PC, 
Apple He, and 
Commodore 64 owners 
can load information into 
the Timepiece Module 
(your friends will think it's 
a watch) from their 
current hardware. 

Otherwise, you can buy 
the two attachment 
modules — the Pocket 
Keyboard and the 
Controller — to put data 
into the tiny computer. 

The keyboard is small 
enough to slip into a shirt 
pocket. 

When you get home, 
you can load your notes 
into your original 
microcomputer or your 
Controller. The Controller 
is based on the Z-80 
microprocessor and comes 
with a full-sized keyboard, 
a 4K RAM memory, and 
a small dot-matrix printer. 
The Timepiece Module 
snaps into the Controller, 
transforming it into a 
microcomputer which fits 
easily into a briefcase. The 
whole system runs on 
three AA batteries. 

The Seiko Datagraph 
System comes with 
computer programs and 
games, including Microsoft 
Basic, the language used 
in most eight-bit 
computers. Programs may 
be stored in the timepiece 
and run later simply by 
pressing a button on the 
wristwatch. 

So when you see 
commuters jabbing at their 
digital watches, they may 


You're on your way to 
work. You've got your 
wallet, your address book, 
your notes for the 
meeting, even your lunch. 
You reach the hall, and 
that sinking sensation hits 
you. Your keys. To the 
front door. To the car. 

To your office. To the 
john on the forty-seventh 
floor. They're hiding 
again. 


Psychologists have long 
noted the value of pets. 
They offer steady 
companionship and a 
variety of sympathetic ears 
in times of trouble. 

Owners name the little 
creatures and go on and 
on about their remarkable 
character traits. Dogs, 
cats, hamsters, and their 
more exotic cousins 
provide emotional support, 
as well as the physical 
contact of living, 
breathing, fur-covered 
bodies. 

Until now, most of us 
thought that pets had to 
be alive. 

Not so. 

"Far more lovable than 
Felix or Sylvester. More 
trainable than your 
average Tom. Less finicky 
than Morris," the ad copy 
proclaims. "We're talking 
about Petsters, the world's 
first electronic pet. With 
high quality plush fur, 
eyes that light up, and a 
microprocessor mind of its 
own." 

Petsters purr when you 
stroke them, pursue your 
every footstep, scoot 
around the house "under 
control," and play "when 
YOU want." 

In other words, 

Petsters — equipped to react 
to audible commands via 
built-in sensors — will 
follow orders. In a world 


Many of us have never 
mastered those digital 
watches with nineteen 
functions. We push the 
wrong button, and 
suddenly we're on military 
notation, stop watch 
mode, or Babylonian 
Standard Time. And oh 
those heart stopping 
moments when the little 
screen goes completely 
blank. 

Now, for the truly 
adept, Seiko has produced 
a wristwatch computer 
that will store telephone 
numbers, appointments, 
memos, and those brilliant 
flashes of insight you 
always forget by the time 
you get off the train. 

The Seiko Datagraph 
microcomputer has its own 


Relief for the absent- 
minded is at hand in the 
form of Beep-N-Keep, an 
attachment for your key 
ring which will lead you 
right to the truants in 
question. Just snap your 
fingers or clap your hands 
in a particular rhythm, 
and the Beep-N-Keep will 
start beeping and flashing 
its red light. 

Beep-N-Keep can detect 
your signal from as far 
away as fifteen feet, even 
if it's buried in the pocket 
of that suit you forgot 
you wore, or plugged 
between the cushions of 
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the couch. It can be 
attached to any object — or 
person — you don't want to 
misplace. 

Price: $19.00; j)iHBL638; 
call Sharper Image Catalog 
toll free, 24 hours a day 
at: (800) 344-4444. 


"Instead of looking at 
fish in a tank, you live in 
a tank and the fish cluster 
at the portholes checking 
you out," says Dr. James 
W. Miller of the 
University of South 
Florida's Florida Institute 
of Oceanography. Miller 
personally spent two 
weeks living as a guinea 
pig in La Chalupa, an 
underwater habitat ten 
miles from Puerto Rico. 

Now the first complete 
underwater hotel is being 
built, off the coast of 
Marina Del Ray, California, 
by Jules Habitat — a 
company named after sf 
great Jules Verne. 

Life in the briny deep 
will have its quirky 
aspects. Miller explains, 
due to the tremendous 
atmospheric pressure inside 
the undersea dwelling. 
Carbonated drinks will 
boil inward. When you 
put water on for tea, it'll 
boil at a higher 
temperature. Bread won't 
rise at all. And if you try 
to whistle a happy tune, 
nothing will come out, no 
matter how hard you 
blow. 

An underwater house 
works like an air-filled 
glass turned upside down 
in a sink full of water; 
even though it's open to 
the surface at the bottom, 
there's air trapped inside, 
luckily, for guests to 
breathe. The bends (which 
can kill deep sea divers 
who come up from the 
depths too quickly) aren't 
a problem, since the air 
pressure in the habitat is 
the same as the water 


pressure outside. But when 
a lodger goes out for a 
swim, he'll have to be 
careful how deep he 
plunges, or how high he 
rises. 

So far, the longest stay 
in an undersea home has 
been 60 days; the deepest 
habitat was nestled 516 
feet below the waves — a 
far cry from Verne's 


DIGITAL DRUNKS 


Finally, unequivocal 
proof that you're plastered. 

If you've had a couple 
of drinks, or a couple of 
dozen, and you're 
wondering if you're really 
drunk, let the Alcohol 
Checker be the judge. Just 
exhale into this instrument 
for four seconds, and the 
Checker will tell you how 
much booze is bubbling in 
your blood. 

The numbers on the 
LCD screen indicate the 
milligrams per liter of 
alcohol in each breath. 

Flip the checker over and 
consult the chart which 
translates your reading 
into an accurate blood 
alcohol level. Now you 


Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. The 
habitats have ranged in 
size from a one-person 
residence, to a cylinder 
large enough to house 
Miller's all-female crew of 
five. 

Refugees from the Keys 
and the Costa Del Sol 
will have to shell out 
considerable sums for these 

know exactly what the 
police want to know when 
they pull you over to the 
side of the road at three 
a.m., and exactly what 
the judge wants to know 
when the case gets to court. 


exotic dwellings, however. 

"Still, while seafloor 
resorts will make it 
possible for those seeking 
the unusual vacation 
experience, the average 
family will find building a 
cabin under the sea much 
more costly than the one 
on the seashore," Miller 
warns. 

Next, cabins in the sky? 

The Luminiscope Digital 
Alcohol Checker runs on 
four AA batteries, 
included with purchase, 
and measures only 4" x 3" 
X 1". It also comes with a 
cigarette lighter adapter so 
you can see if you're lit. 

Price: $79; #GLS164; 

Call Sharper Image 
Catalog toll-free, 24 hours 
a day at: (800-344-4444). 

—A! Talero and 
Irma Rubin 
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CHRISTIAN 

CONDITIONING 


"Mindless" and 
"frivolous" are only some 
of the epithets people have 
hurled at computer video 


analogous to life. For 
example, you might be 
fighting a dragon, but, in 
fact, that is no different 
from fighting for a job or 
to pass an exam." 

In "Boy Meets Girl" (or 


habit by turning to God. 
The program doesn't stop 
until the player agrees to 
become a Christian. 

"But," says Price, "I 
have grave reservations 
about this. People are 


FROGS ON ICE 


Biochemist Kenneth 
Storey of Carleton 
University in Ottawa, 
Canada, can turn a living 
land frog into a 'little 
frog stone" by freezing it 
solid. And then, without 
any medical hocus-pocus, 
he can bring that frog 
back to life by simply 
thawing it out. But if you 
ask him, "Since we can 
freeze frogs, can't we do 
the same with humans?" 
he will answer: 

'Tlot even close! So 
don't rush out and sign 
over your life insurance 
policy to a company that 
will freeze your remains 
after death in liquid 
nitrogen to be thawed out 
at a future time. That's 
science fiction." 

On just a "structural 
level," he explains, freezing 
people causes ice to form 
inside their bodies, 
especially the way he is 
doing it, with liquid 
nitrogen, at -196° Celsius. 


games. But they've never 
been called "religious" until 
now. 

Colin Price, a teacher in 
Yorkshire, England, runs 
an organization called 
Microcomputers in 
Religious Education, which 
designs programs- with 
Christian messages. Their 
titles include such 
cautionary programs as 
"Boy Meets Girl" and 
"Angels and Demons." 

"Angels and Demons," 
according to Price, is a 
simulated fight between 
good and evil. "It's based 
on the old traditional 
zapping game, battleships, 
but the military symbolism 
has been taken out," he 
says. In its place, he uses 
supernatural characters, 
which, he claims, have a 
good sound religious basis. 
"It teaches the young 
person to confront 
situations that are 


vice versa). Price has 
designed a program that 
illustrates the proper 
courtship sequence for 
teenagers at a disco. The 
goal is to get a date, but 
success depends on the 
strategy the player adopts. 
For instance, the program 
offers the boy a choice as 
to how to approach the 
girl, such as "I will have 
a drink for confidence." 

"But if he chooses this 
option," warns Price, "I 
have designed the 
computer to respond, 'No, 
girls don't like alcohol on 
the breath.' " 

On a more serious note. 
Price is attempting to 
develop programs that 
simulate human beings 
who will actually counsel 
juvenile delinquents. There 
is already one program 
(not designed by Price) 
which tries to convince 
drug addicts to kick the 


very gullible before a 
computer. They are willing 
to accept what it says as 
the truth." Besides, he 
points out, these games 
are often distributed to 
England's public schools, ^ 
which make religious 
education mandatory. "So," 
he adds, "I would 
discourage any program 
that would seem to favor 
one religion over another." 

Nonetheless, Price does 
believe that computers 
have a place in Sunday 
school. "I well imagine," 
he says, "small groups of 
financially strong 
Christians will be 
producing these programs 
with very hard messages; 
and there's no reason why 
they shoudn't. I do hope 
the Church makes more 
use of electronic 
information. In fact, there 
is already a Church 
Computer Users Group." 


Apparently, he says, "Ice 






crystals grow in an 
uncontrolled manner. 
They're sharp, and they 
pierce cells. So when they 
thaw people out, what 
they're going to find is 
every cell in their body is 
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broken, or destroyed." 

However, if you ask 
Storey, "If we try all the 
things the frog does on a 
human organ, maybe we 
could freeze it? " his 
answer is "Maybe. Our 
hope is to find ways to 
have organ banks like 
blood banks. But to freeze 
an organ, like a brain or 
heart and keep it viable, 
is very difficult. But if we 
could do it, then we 
could pull it out when we 
needed it and implant it. 
But we don't do that. 

Right now, we just work 
on frogs." 

When sub-zero temper- 
atures occur. Storey has 
found, ice begins to form 
inside the frog's body. But 
at this point, the frog's 
metabolism shifts gears 
and speeds up the 
production of glucose, a 
common body sugar, 
which then floods the 
organs and tissues, "acting 
as a cryoprotectant ... a 
kind of anti-freeze." 

Storey has also found 
that the frog keeps its 
internal organs from 
freezing solid, even though 
its body is hard and 
crunchy on the outside. 
"What they do is they 
dehydrate all their tissues 
tremendously. They allow 
water to flow out of the 
tissue before it freezes." 

Besides, Storey points 
out, the frog is never 
exposed to very low sub- 
zero temperatures (like the 
-196 “C of liquid nitrogen). 
By digging itself under 
leaves, the frog manages 
to stay at a relatively 
high sub-zero temperature 
of -8° to -10°C. 

"So what does this teach 
us about freezing human 
tissue?" asks Storey. "Well, 
it's been thought that the 
only way to preserve 
organs is to really lower 
the. temperature; you 
know, really freeze it 
solid — but that's not the 


case. Maybe the frog is 
telling us it is better to 
hold organs in a 
dehydrated, suspended 
state with glucose for long 
periods of time, at 
relatively high sub-zero 
temperature ... A frog 
can stay frozen and alive 
for nine months. 

"So the good news," 
jokes Storey, "is we can 
send a frozen frog into 
space. He can go for a 
dozen light years to a 
new planet. But when he 
got there, the bad news is 
... he could only eat 
flies." 


ON-SCREEN SURGERY I 


It's a real nightmare. 
You're put under 
anesthesia for a simple 
hernia operation, but when 
you wake up, you're told 
the surgeon slipped and 
took out a kidney. 

"Oops!" But now your 
fears may be put to rest: 
Dr. Donald Meagher of 
Phoenix Data Systems in 
Albany, New York, has 
developed a computer that 
allows surgeons to rehearse 
their operations. 

The surgeon. Dr. 

Meagher explains, can now 
manipulate a three- 
dimensional graphic model 
of part of the body (like 
the brain) and view it 
from all directions on a 
screen. Then, using a 
cursor, his "electronic" 
scalpel, he can plan out 
his cuts by literally 
"severing the model." 

"When the incisions are 
made," Dr. Meagher says, 
"the image on the screen, 
say, the skin of the skull, 
will actually split in two 
and fold away, revealing 
the veins and eventually 
the brain's lower densities, 
and the bones of the 
skull." 

To acquire the 
information to build such 
a model in 3-D, Dr. 
Meagher takes the "tapes" 


from the patient's CAT 
scan, a conventional, two- 
dimensional X-ray. Then 
he reassembles these "thin 
slices" into a three- 
dimensional picture. 

I Using a new method of 
encoding called Octree, 
says Dr. Meagher, "We 
start with a large cube 
that now contains the 
image of the patient's 
skull, as well as the space 
surrounding the head. And 
then we subdivide this 
cube into further cubes, 
smaller and smaller along 
each of its three axes. 
Eventually, a point is 
reached in all of the 
subdividing where a cube 
is generated that contains 
no information about, say, 
the brain or a bone." 

When this point is 
reached, the entire organ 
has been "mapped," three- 
dimensionally. 

The system. Dr. 

Meagher claims, is already 
being used by a Dallas 
surgeon on patients with 
cranio /facial disorders — like 
those typically found in * 
car accidents, or in 
children born with skull 
deformities. In these cases. 
Dr. Meagher points out. 


"What the surgeon must 
do is cut you ear to ear, 
and up over the top of 
your skull. Then he has 
to peel down your face in 
order to cut away at the 
bone and move your 
orbits around - things like 
that." 

But the computer, he 
notes, allows the surgeon 
to try variations, to see 
how things look before he 
uses his knife. For 
example, "If they have to 
move your eyeballs around 
to a new location," he 
says, "they must take 
measurements to see how 
that will stretch your optic 
nerve. Too much traction 
and you might go blind." 

Dr. Meagher predicts 
that in four or five years 
every major hospital 
treating trauma cases will 
have this kind of 
computer capability. "And 
I didn't make that up," he 
says, "We've asked some 
surgeons and they're very 
enthusiastic about this." 
Presently, the system's cost 
is $200,000 to $350,000, 
depending on options. But 
in a few years. Dr. 
Meagher says, 'The cost 
will be coming down." 
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THE VAMPIRE 

It was a wonderful age. It was an age of flight, an age of plenty 


I am the vampire Lestat. I'm immortal. More or 
less. The light of the sun, the sustained heat of 
an intense fire — these things might destroy me. 
But then again, they might not. 

I'm six feet tall, which was fairly impressive in 
the 1780s when I was a young mortal man. It's not 
bad now. I have thick blond hair, not quite 
shoulder length, and rather curly, which appears 
white under fluorescent light. My eyes are grey, but 
they absorb the colors blue or violet easily from 
surfaces around them. And I have a fairly short 
narrow nose, and a mouth that is well shaped but 
just a little too big for my face. It can look very 
mean, or extremely generous, my mouth. It always 
looks sensual. But emotions and attitudes are al- 
ways reflected in my entije expression. 

I have a continuously animated face. 

My vampire nature reveals 
itself in extremely white and 
highly reflective skin that has 
to be powdered down for 
cameras of any kind. 

And if I'm starved for 
blood I look like a perfect ^ 
horror — skin shrunken, 
veins like ropes over the 
contours of my bones. 

But I don't let that hap- 
pen now. And the only 
consistent indication that 
I am not human is my 
fingernails. It's the same 
with all vampires. Our fin- 
gernails look like glass. And 
some people notice that 
when they don't notice 
anything else. 

Right now I am 
what America calls 
a Rock Superstar. 

My first album has^ 
sold four million 
copies. I'm go- 


ing to San Francisco for the first spot on a 
nationwide concert tour that will take my band 
from coast to coast. MTV, the rock music cable 
channel, has been playing my video clips night and 
day for two weeks. They're also being shown in 
England on Top of the Pops and on the Continent, 
probably in some parts of Asia, and in Japan. 
Videocassettes of the whole series of clips are selling 
worldwide. 

I am also the author of an autobiography 
which was published last week. 

Regarding my English — the language I use in 
my autobiography — I first learned it from the flat- 
boatmen who came down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans about two hundred years ago. I learned 
more after that from the English language writers — 
everybody from Shakespeare through 
Mark Twain to H. Rider Haggard, 
whom I read as the decades 
passed. The final infusion I 
received from the detec- 
tive stories of the early 
twentieth century 




the Black 



in 

Mask 

magazine. The 
adventures of 
Sam Spade 
by Dashiell 
Hammett in 
Black Mask were 
the last stories I 
r before I went 

^ literally and figura- 
tively underground. 

That was in New 
Orleans in 1929. 

When 1 write 1 
drift into a vocabulary 
that would have been nat- 
ral to me in the eighteeenth 
century, into phrases shaped 
W by the authors I've read. But in 
spite of my French accent, I 
talk like a cross between a 
flatboatman and detec- 
tive Sam Spade, 
actually. So 1 
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ANNE RICE 


an age of youth. A perfect age for a vampire. 


hope you'll bear with me when my style is inconsis- 
tent. When I blow the atmosphere of an eighteenth 
century scene to smithereens now and then. 

I came out into the twentieth century last year. 

What brought me up were two things. 

First — the information I was receiving from 
amplified voices which had begun their cacaphony 
in the air around the time I lay down to sleep. 

I'm referring here to the voices of radios, of 
course, and then phonographs, and later television 
machines. I heard the radios in the cars that passed 
in the streets of the old Garden District near the 
place where I lay. I heard the phonographs and tvs 
from the houses that surrounded mine. 

Now, when a vampire goes underground, as we 
call it -when he ceases to drink blood and he just 
lies in the earth — he soon becomes too weak to 
resurrect himself, and what follows is dream state. 

In that state, I absorbed the voices sluggishly, 
surrounding them with my own responsive images 
as a mortal does in sleep. But at some point during 
the past fifty-five years I began to "remember" what 
I was hearing, to follow the entertainment pro- 
grams, to listen to the news broadcasts, the lyrics 
and rhythms of the popular songs. 

And very gradually, I began to understand the 
caliber of the changes which the world had under- 
gone. I began listening for specific pieces of infor- 
mation about wars or inventions, certain new pat- 
terns of speech. 

Then a self-consciousness developed in me. I 
realized 1 was no longer dreaming. I was thinking 
about what I heard. I was wide awake. I was lying 
in the ground and I was starved for living blood. 

I started to believe that maybe all the old 
wounds I'd sustained had been healed by 
now. Maybe my strength had come 
back. Maybe my strength had actual- 
ly increased as it would have done 
with time if I'd never been hurt. 

I wanted to find out. 

I started to think in- 
cessantly of drinking 
human blood. 

The second 
thing which 
brought 


me back — the decisive thing really — was the sudden 
presence near me of a band of young rock singers 
who called themselves Satan's Night Out. 

They moved into a house on Sixth Street — less 
than a block away from where I slumbered under 
my own house on Prytania near the Lafayette Cem- 
etery— and they started to rehearse their rock music 
in the attic some time in 1984. 

I could hear their whining electric guitars, their 
frantic singing. It was as good as the radio and 
stereo songs I heard. And it was more melodic than 
most. There was a romance to it, in spite of its 
pounding drums. The electric piano sounded like a 
harpsichord. 

I caught images from the thoughts of the 

musicians which told me what they looked like, 
what they saw when they looked at each other 
and into mirrors. They w ere slender, sinewy, 

and altogether lovely ~ 

young mortals — be- 
guilingly androgy- 
nous and even a 
little savage in 

their dress and 
movements — 

Two male and 
one female. 



From The Vampire Lestat by Anne Rice to be published by Knopf In Ootober. Copyright © t985 by Anne Rice, j 
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They drowned out most of The other amplified 
voices around me when they were playing. But that 
was perfectly all right. 

I wanted to rise and join the rock band called 
Satan's Night Out. I wanted to sing and to dance. 

But I can't say that in the very beginning there 
was a great thought behind my wish. It was rather 
a ruling impulse, strong enough to bring me up 
from the earth. 

I was enchanted by the world of rock music — 
the way the singers could scream of good and evil, 
proclaim themselves angels and devils. And mortals 
would stand up and cheer. Sometimes they seemed 
the pure embodiment of madness. And yet it was 
technologically dazzling, the intricacy of their per- 
formance. It was barbaric and cerebral in a way 
that I don't think the world of ages past had ever 
seen. 

Of course it was metaphor, the raving. None 
of them believed in angels or devils, no matter how 
well they assumed their parts. And the players of 
the old Italian Commedia had been as shocking, as 
inventive, as lewd. ^ 

Yet it was entirely new, the extremes to which 
they took it, the brutality and the defiance, and the 
way that they were embraced by the world, from 
the very rich to the very poor. 

Also there was something vampiric about rock 
music. It must have sounded supernatural, even to 
those who don't believe in the supernatural. I mean 
the way the electricity could stretch a single note 
forever; the way harmony could be layered upon 
harmony until you felt yourself dissolving in the 
sound. So eloquent of dread it was, this music. The 
world just didn't have it in any form before. 

Yes, I wanted to be closer to it. I wanted do 
it. Maybe make the little unknown band of Satan's 
Night Out famous. I was ready to come up. 

It took a week to rise, more or less. I fed on 
the fresh blood of the little animals who live under 
the earth when I could catch them. Then I started 
clawing for the surface, where I could summon the 
rats. From there it wasn't too difficult to take felines 
and finally the inevitable human victim, though I 
had to wait a long time for the particular kind I 
wanted — a man who had killed other mortals and 
showed no remorse. 

One came along eventually, walking right by 
the fence, a young male with a grizzled beard who 
had murdered another in some far-off place on the 
other side of the world. True killer, this one. And 
oh, that first taste of human struggle and human 
blood! 

Stealing clothes from nearby houses, getting 
some of the gold and jewels I'd hidden in the 
Lafayette Cemetery, that was no problem. 

Of course, I was scared from time to time. The 
stench of chemicals and gasoline sickened me. The 
drone of air conditioners and the whine of the jet 


planes overhead hurt my ears. 

But after the third night up, 1 was roaring 
around New Orleans on a big black Harley David- 
son motorcycle, making plenty of noise myself. I 
was looking for more killers to feed on. I wore 
gorgeous black leather clothes that I'd taken from 
my victims, and I had a little Sony Walkman stereo 
in my pocket that fed Bach's Art of the Fugue 
through tiny earphones right into my head as I 
blazed along. 

I was the vampire Lestat again. I was back in 
action. New Orleans was once again my hunting 
ground. 

As for my strength, well, it was three times 
what it had once been. I could leap from the street 
to the top of a four-story building. I could pull iron 
gratings off windows. I could bend a copper penny 
double. I could hear human voices and thoughts, 
when I wanted to, for blocks around. 

By the end of the first week, I had a pretty 
female lawyer in a downtown glass and steel 
skyscraper who helped me procure a legal birth cer- 
tificate, Social Security card, and driver's license. A 
good portion of my old wealth was on its way to 
New Orleans from coded accounts in the immortal 
Bank of London and the Rothschild Bank. 

But more importantly, I was swimming in 
realizations. I knew that everything the amplified 
voices had told me about the twentieth century was 
true. 

As I roamed the streets of New Orleans in 
1984, this is what I beheld: 

The dark dreary industrial world that I'd gone 
to sleep on had burned itself out finally, and the 
old bourgeoise prudery and conformity had lost 
their hold on the American mind. 

People were adventurous and erotic again, the 
way they'd been in the old days before the great 
middle class revolutions of the late 1700s. They 
even looked like they had in those times. 

The men didn't wear the Sam Spade uniform 
of shirt, tie, grey suit, and grey hat any longer. 
Once again, they costumed themselves in velvet and 
silk and brilliant colors if they felt like it. They did 
not have to clip their hair like Roman soldiers any- 
more; they wore it any length they desired. 

And the women! Ah, the women were glorious, 
naked in the spring warmth as they'd been under 
the Egyptian pharoahs, in skimpy short skirts and 
tuniclike dresses, or wearing men's pants and shirts 
skintight over their curvacious bodies if they 
pleased. They painted, and decked themselves out 
in gold and silver even to walk to the grocery store. 
Or they went fresh scrubbed and without ornament 
— it didn't matter. They curled their hair like Marie 
Antoinette or cut it off or let it blow free. 

For the first time in history, perhaps, they were 
as strong and as interesting as men. 

And these were the common people of America. 
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Not just the rich who've always achieved a certain 
androgyny, a certain joie de vivre which the mid- 
dle class revolutionaries had called decadence in the 
past. 

The old aristocratic sensuality now belonged to 
everybody. It was wed to the promises of the 
middle-class revolution and all people had a right 
to love and to luxury and to graceful things. 

Department stores had become palaces of near- 
Oriental loveliness, merchandise displayed amid soft 
tinted carpeting, eerie music, amber light. In the all- 
night drugstores, bottles of violet and green sham- 
poo gleamed like gems on the sparkling glass shelves. 
Waitresses drove sleek leather-lined automobiles to 
work. Dock workers went home at night to swim 
in their heated backyard pools. Charwomen and 
plumbers changed at the end of the work day into 
exquisitely cut manufactured clothes. 

In fact, the poverty and filth that had been 
common in the big cities of the earth since time im- 
memorial was almost completely washed away. 

You just didn't see immigrants dropping dead 
of starvation in the alleyways. There weren't slums 
where people slept eight and ten to a room. No- 
body threw the slops in the gutters. The beggars, 
the cripples, the orphans, the hopelessly diseased 
were so diminished as to constitute no presence in 
the immaculate streets at all. 

Even the drunkards and lunatics who slept on 
the park benches and in the bus stations had meat 
to eat regularly, and even radios to listen to, and 
clothes that were washed. 

But this was just the surface. I found myself 
astounded by the more profound changes that 
moved this awesome current along. 

For example, something altogether magical had 
happened to time. 

The old was not being routinely replaced by 
the new anymore. On the contrary, the English 
spoken around me was the same as it had been in 
the 1800s. Even the old slang ("the coast is clear," 
or "bad luck," or "that's the thing") was still current. 
Yet fascinating new phrases like "they brainwashed 
you" and "it's so Freudian" and "1 can't relate to it" 
were on everyone's lips. 

In the art and entertainment world, all prior 
centuries were being "recycled." Musicians per- 
formed Mozart, as well as jazz and rock music; 
people went to see Shakespeare one night and a 
new French film the next. 

In giant fluorescent lighted emporiums, you 
could buy tapes of Medieval Madrigals and play 
them on your car stereo as you drove ninety miles 
an hour down the freeway. In the bookstores. 
Renaissance poetry sold side by side with the novels 
of Dickens or Ernest Hemingway. Sex manuals lay 
on the same tables with the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. 

Sometimes the wealth and the cleanliness every- 


where around me became like a hallucination. I 
thought I was going out of my head. 

Through shop windows, I gazed stupified at 
computers and telephones as pure in form and color 
as nature's most exotic shells. Gargantuan silver 
limousines navigated the narrow French Quarter 
streets like indestructible sea beasts. Glittering office 
towers pierced the night sky like Egyptian obelisks 
above the sagging brick buildings of old Canal 
Street. Countless television programs poured their 
ceaseless flow of images into every air-cooled hotel 
room. 

But it was no series of hallucinations. This cen- 
tury had inherited the earth in every sense. 

And no small part of this unpredicted miracle 
was the curious innocence of these people in the 
very midst of their freedom and their wealth. The 
Christian god was as dead as he had been in the 
1700s. And no new mythological religion had arisen 
to take the place of the old. 

On the contrary, the simplest people of this age 
were driven by a vigorous secular morality as 
strong as any religious morality I had ever known. 
The intellectuals carried the standards. But quite or- 
dinary individuals all over America cared passion- 
ately about "peace" and "the poor" and "the planet," 
as if driven by a mystical zeal. 

Famine they intended to wipe out in this cen- 
tury. Disease they would destroy no matter what 
the cost. They argued ferociously about the execu- 
tion of condemned criminals, the abortion of un- 
born babies. And the' threats of "environmental 
pollution" and "holocaustal war" they battled as 
fiercely as men have battled witchcraft and heresy 
in ages past. 

As for sexuality, it was no longer a matter of 
superstition and fear. The last religious overtones 
were being stripped from it. That was why the peo- 
ple went around half naked. That was why they 
kissed and hugged each other in the streets. They 
talked ethics now and responsibility and the beauty 
of the body. Procreation and venereal disease they 
had under control. 

h, the twentieth century. Ah, the turn of the 
great wheel. 

It had outdistanced my wildest dreams of it, 
this future. It had made fools of grim prophets of 
ages past. 

I did a lot of thinking about this sinless secular 
morality, this optimism. This brilliantly lighted 
world where the value of human life was greater 
than it had ever been before. 

In the amber electric twilight of a vast hotel 
room, I watched on the screen before me the stun- 
ningly crafted film of war called Apocalypse Now. 
Such a symphony of sound and color it was, and 
it sang of the age old battle of the western world 
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against evil. "You must make a friend of horror and 
moral terror," says the mad commander in the 
savage garden of Cambodia, to which the Western 
man answers as he has always answered: no. 

No. Horror and moral terror can never be ex- 
onerated. They have no real value. Pure evil has 
no real place. 

And that means, doesn't it, that / have no 
place. 

Except, perhaps in the art that repudiates evil — 
the vampire comics, the horror novels, the old 
gothic tales — or in the roaring chants of the rock 
stars who dramatize the battles against evil which 
each mortal fights within himself. 

It was enough to make an Old World monster 
go back into the earth, this stunning irrelevance to 
the mighty scheme of things, enough to make him 
lie down and weep. Or enough to make him be- 
come a rock singer, when you think about it. 

But where were the other Old World monsters 
I wondered? How did Qther vampires exist in a 
world in which each death was recorded in giant 
electronic computers, and bodies were carried away 
to refrigerated crypts? Probably concealing them- 
selves like loathsome insects in the shadows, as they 
have always done, no matter how much philosophy 
they talked or how many covens they formed. 

Well, when I raised my voice with the little 
band called Satan's Night Out, I would bring them 
all into the light soon enough. 

I continued my education. I talked to mortals 
at bus stops and at gas stations and in elegant 
drinking places. I read books. I decked myself out 
in the shimmering dream skins of the fashionable 
shops. I wore white turtleneck shirts and crisp 
khaki safari jackets, or lush grey velvet blazers with 
cashmere scarves. I powdered down my face so that 
I could "pass" beneath the chemical lights of the all- 
night supermarkets, the hamburger joints, the carni- 
val thoroughfares called nightclub strips. 

I was learning. I was in love. 

And the only problem I had was that murder- 
ers to feed upon were scarce. In this shiny world 
of innocence and plenty, of kindness and gaiety and 
full stomachs, the common cutthroat thieves of the 
past and their dangerous waterfront hangouts were 
almost gone. 

And so I had to work for a living. But I'd al- 
ways been a hunter. I liked the dim smoky pool 
rooms with the single light shining on the green felt 
as the tattooed ex-convicts gathered around it, as 
much as I liked the shiny satin-lined nightclubs of 
the big concrete hotels. And I was learning more 
all the time about my killers — the drug dealers, the 
pimps, the murderers who fell in with the motorcy- 
cle gangs. 


Finally, it was time to call upon my old 
neighbors, the rock band called Satan's Night Out. 

A t six thirty on a hot sticky Saturday night, 
I rang the doorbell of the attic music stu- 
dio. The beautiful young mortals were all 
lying about in their rainbow-colored silk shirts and 
skintight dungarees, smoking hashish cigarettes and 
complaining about their rotten luck getting "gigs" in 
the south. 

They looked, with their long clean shaggy hair 
and feline movements, like Biblical angels; their 
jewelry was Egyptian. Even to rehearse, they 
painted their faces and their eyes. 

I was overcome with excitement and love just 
looking at them, Alex and Larry and the succulent 
little Tough Cookie. 

And in an eerie moment in which the world 
seemed to stand still beneath me, I told them what 
I was. Nothing new to them, the word, vampire. 
In the galaxy in which they shone, a thousand other 
singers had worn the theatrical fangs and the black 
cape. 

And yet it felt so strange to speak it aloud to 
mortals, the forbidden truth. Never in two hundred 
years had I spoken it to anyone who had not been 
marked to become one of us. Not even to my vic- 
tims did I confide it before their eyes closed. 

And now I said it clearly and distinctly to these 
handsome young creatures. I told them that I 
wanted to sing with them, that if they were to trust 
me we would all be rich and famous. That on a 
wave of preternatural and remorseless ambition, I 
should carry them out of these rooms and into the 
great world. 

Their eyes misted as they looked at me. And 
the little twentieth-century chamber of stucco and 
pasteboard rang with their laughter and delight. 

I was patient. Why shouldn't I be? I knew I 
was a demon who could mimic almost any human 
sound or movement. But how could they be ex- 
pected to understand? I went to the electric piano 
and began to play and sing. 

I imitated the rock songs as I started, and then 
old melodies and lyrics came back to me — French 
songs buried deep in my soul yet never abandoned 
— and I wound these into brutal rhythms, seeing 
before me a crowded little Paris theater of centuries 
ago. A dangerous passion welled in me. It threaten- 
ed my equilibrium. Dangerous that this should 
come so soon. Yet I sang on, pounding the slick 
white keys of the electric piano, and something in 
my soul was released, broken open. Never mind 
that these tender mortal creatures gathered around 
me should never know. 

It was sufficient that they were jubilant, that 
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they loved the eerie and disjointed music, that they 
were screaming, that they saw prosperity in the fu- 
ture, the impetus that they had lacked before. They 
turned on the tape machines and we began singing 
and playing together, "jamming" as they called it. 
The studio swam with the scent of their blood and 
our thunderous songs. 

But them came a shock I had never in my 
strangest dreams anticipated — something extraor- 
dinary as my little revelation to these creatures had 
been. In fact, it was so overwhelming that it might 
have driven me out of their world and back 
underground. 

I don't mean I would have gone into the deep 
slumber again. But I might have backed off from 
Satan's Night Out and roamed about for a few 
years, stunned and trying to gather my wits. 

The men — Alex, the sleek, delicate young elec- 
tric guitar player, and his taller, blond-haired 
brother Larry — recognized my name when I told 
them it was Lestat. 

Not only did they recognize it, but they con- 
nected it with a body of information about me 
which they had read in a book. 

In fact, they thought it was delightful that I 
wasn't just pretending to be any vampire. Or Count 
Dracula. Everybody was sick of Count Dracula. 
They thought it was marvelous that I was pretend- 
ing to be the vampire Lestat. 

"Pretending to be the vampire Lestat?" I asked. 

They laughed at my exaggeration, my French 
accent. 

I looked at all of them for a long moment, try- 
ing to scan their thoughts. Of course, I hadn't ex- 
pected them to believe I was a real vampire. But 
to have read of a fictional vampire with a name 
as unusual as mine? How could this be explained? 

But I was losing my confidence. And when I 
lose my confidence, my powers drain. The little 
room seemed to be getting smaller. And there was 
something insectile and menacing about the in- 
struments, the antenna, the wires. 

"Show me this book," I said. 

From the other room they brought it, a small 
pulp paper "novel" that was falling to pieces. The 
binding was gone, the cover ripped, the whole held 
together by a rubber band. 

I got the preternatural chill of sorts at the sight 
of the cover. Interview with the Vampire. 
Something to do with a mortal boy getting one of 
the undead to tell the tale. 

With their permission, I went into the bedroom 
of the flat, stretched out on their bed and began 
to read. When I was halfway finished, I took the 
book with me and left the house. I stood stock still 
beneath a street lamp with the book until I finished 
it. Then I placed it carefully in my breast pocket. 

I didn't return to the band for seven nights. 

During much of that time, I was roaming 


again, crashing through the night on my Harley 
Davidson motorcycle with the Bach Goldberg Varia- 
tions turned up to full volume. And I was asking 
myself, Lestat, what do you want to do now? 

And the rest of the time I studied with a re- 
newed purpose. I read the fat paperback histories 
and lexicons of rock music, the chronicles of its 
stars. I listened to the albums and pondered in 
silence the concert video tapes. 

And when the night was empty and still, I 
heard the voices of Interview with the Vampire 
singing to me, as if they sang from the grave. I read 
the book over and over. And then in a moment 
of contemptible anger, I shredded it to bits. 

And in an eerie moment 
in which the world seemed to 
stand still beneath me, 

I told them what I was. 

inally, I came to my decision. 

I met my young lawyer, Christine, in her 
darkened skyscraper office with only the 
downtown city to give us light. Lovely she looked 
against the glass wall behind her, the dim buildings 
beyond forming a harsK and primitive terrain in 
which a thousand torches burned. 

"It is not enough any longer that my little rock 
band be successful," I told her. "We must create a 
fame that will carry my name and my voice to the 
remotest parts of the world." 

Quietly, intelligently, as lawyers are wont to 
do, she advised my against risking my fortune. Yet, 
as I continued with maniacal confidence, I could 
feel her seduction, the slow dissolution of her com- 
mon sense. 

"The best French directors for the rock video 
films," I said. "You must lure them from New York 
and Los Angeles. There is ample money for that. 
And here you can find the studios, surely, in which 
we will do our work. The young record producers 
who mix the sound after — again, you must hire the 
best. It does not matter what we spend on this ven- 
ture. What is important is that it be orchestrated, 
that we do our work in secret until the moment of 
revelation when our albums and our films be re- 
leased with the book that I propose to write." 

Finally, her head was swimming with dreams 
of wealth and power. Her pen raced as she made 
her notes. 

And what did I dream of as I spoke to her? 
Of an unprecedented rebellion, a great and horrific 
challenge to all my kind all over the world. 
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"These rock videos," I said. "You must find 
directors who'll realize my visions. The films are to 
be sequential. They must tell the story that is in 
the book I want to create. And the songs, many 
of them I've already written. You must obtain 
superior instruments — synthesizers, the finest sound 
systems, electric guitars, violins. Other details we 
can attend to later. The designing of vampire cos- 
tumes, the method of presentation to the rock tele- 
vision stations, the management of our first public 
appearance in San Francisco — all that in good time. 
What is important now is that you make the phone 
calls, get the information you need to begin." 

I didn't go back to Satan's Night Out until the 
first agreements were struck, and signatures had 
been obtained. Dates were fixed, studios rented, 
letters of agreement exchanged. 

Then Christine came with me, and we had a 
great leviathan of a limousine for my darling rock 


We would be known, hunted 
and fought in the glittering 
urban wilderness as no 
mythic monster had ever been 
fought by man before. 


players, Larry, and Alex, and Tough Cookie. We 
had breathtaking sums of money; we had papers to 
be signed. 

Under the drowsy oaks of the quiet Garden 
District street, I poured the champagne into the 
glistening crystal glasses for them: 

"To The Vampire Lestat," we all sang in the 
moonlight. It was to be the new name of the band, 
of the book I'd write. Tough Cookie threw her suc- 
culent little arms around me. We kissed tenderly 
amid the laughter and the reek of wine. Ah, the 
smell of innocent blood! 

And when they had gone off in the velvet lined 
motorcoach, I moved alone through the balmy 
night towards St. Charles Avenue, and thought 
about the danger facing them, my little mortal 
friends. 

It didn't come from me, of course. But when 
the long period of secrecy was ended, they would 
stand innocently and ignorantly in the international 
limelight with their sinister and reckless star. Well, 
I would surround them with body guards and 
hangers on for every conceivable purpose. I would 
protect them from other immortals as best I could. 
And if the immortals were anything like they used 


to be in the old days, they'd never risk a vulgar 
struggle with a human force like that. 

As I walked up to the busy avenue, I covered 
my eyes with mirrored sunglasses. I rode the rickety 
old St. Charles streetcar downtown. 

And through the early evening crowd, I wan- 
dered into the narrow double-decker bookstore 
called de Ville Books, and there stared at the small 
paperback of Interview with the Vampire on the 
shelf. 

I wondered how many of our kind had "noticed" 
the book. Never mind for the moment the mortals 
who thought it was fiction. What about other vam- 
pires? Because if there is one law that all vampires 
hold sacred, it is that you do not tell mortals about 
us. 

You never pass on our "secrets" to humans 
unless you mean to bequeath the Dark Gift of our 
powers to them. You never name other immortals. 
You never tell where their lairs might be. 

My beloved Louis, the narrator of Interview 
with the Vampire, had done all this. He had gone 
far beyond my secret little disclosure to my rock 
singers. He had told hundreds of thousands of 
readers. He had all but drawn them a map and 
placed an X on the very spot in New Orleans where 
I slumbered, though what he really knew about 
that, and what his intentions were, was not clear. 

Regardless, for what he'd done others would 
surely hunt him down. And there are very simple 
ways to destroy vampires, especially now. If he was 
still in existence, he was an outcast, and lived in 
a danger from our kind that no mortal could ever 
pose. 

All the more reason for me to bring the book 
and the band called The Vampire Lestat to fame as 
quickly as possible. I had to find Louis. I had to 
talk to him. In fact, after reading his account of 
things, I ached for him, ached for his romantic illu- 
sions, and even his dishonesty. I ached even for his 
gentlemanly malice, and his physical presence, the 
deceptively soft sound of his voice. 

Of course, I hated him for the lies he told 
about me in Interview with the Vampire. But the 
love was far greater than the hate. He had shared 
the dark romantic years of the nineteenth century 
with me, he was my companion as no other immor- 
tal had ever been. 

And I ached to write my story for him, not 
an answer to his malice in Interview With the Vam- 
pire, but the tale of all the things I'd seen and 
learned before I came to him, the story I could not 
tell him before. 

Old rules didn't matter to me now, either. 

I wanted to break every one of them. And I 
wanted my band and my book to draw out not 
only Louis but all the other demons that I had ever 
known and loved. I wanted to find my lost ones. 
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awaken those who slept as I had slept. 

Fledglings and ancient ones, beautiful and evil 
and mad and heartless — they'd all come after me 
when they saw those video clips and heard those 
records, when they saw the book in the windows 
of the book stores, and they'd know exactly where 
to find me. I'd be Lestat, the rock superstar. Just 
come to San Francisco for my first live perfor- 
mance. I'd be there. 

But there was another reason for the whole ad- 
venture— a reason even more dangerous and deli- 
cious and mad. 

And I knew Louis would understand. It must 
have been behind his interview, his confessions. I 
wanted mortals to know about us. I wanted to pro- 
claim it to the world the way I'd told it to Alex 
and Larry and Tough Cookie, and my sweet lawyer 
Christine. 

And it didn't matter that they didn't believe it. 
It didn't matter that they thought it was art. The 
fact was, that after two centuries of concealment, 

I was visible to mortals! I spoke my name aloud. 

I told my nature. I was there! 

But again, I was going farther than Louis. His 
story, for all its peculiarities, had passed for fiction. 
In the mortal world, it was as safe as the tableaux 
of the old Theater of the Vampires in Paris where 
the fiends had pretended to be actors pretending to 
be fiends on a remote and gaslighted stage. 

I'd step into the solar lights before the cameras. 
I'd reach out and touch with my icy fingers a thou- 
sand warm and grasping hands. I'd scare the hell 
out of them if it was possible, and charm them and 
lead them into the truth of it if I could. 

And suppose — just suppose — that when the 
corpses began to turn up in ever greater numbers, 
that when those closest to me began to hearken to 
their inevitable suspicions — just suppose that the art 
ceased to be an art and became real! 

I mean what if they really believed it, really 
understood that this world still harbored the Old 
World demon thing, the vampire? Oh, what a great 
and glorious war we might have then! 

We would be known, and we would be hunted, 
and we would be fought in this glittering urban 
wilderness as no mythic monster had ever been 
fought by man before. 

How could I not love it, the mere idea of it? 
How could it not be worth the greatest danger, the 
greatest and most ghastly defeat? Even at the mo- 
ment of destruction, I would be alive as I have 
never been. 

But to tell the truth. I didn't think it would 
ever come to that, I mean mortals believing in us. 
Mortals h^ve never made me afraid. 

It was the other war that was going to happen, 
the one in which we'd all come together, or they 
would all come to fight me. 

That was the real reason for The Vampire 


Lestat. That was the kind of game I was playing. 

But that other lovely possibility of real revela- 
tion and disaster. Well, that added a hell of a lot 
of spice! 

Out of the gloomy waste of Canal Street, I 
went back up the stairs to my rooms in the old- 
fashioned French Quarter Hotel. Quiet it was, and 
suited to me, with the Vieux Carre spread out 
beneath its windows, the narrow little streets of 
Spanish townhouses I'd known for so long. 

On the giant television set I played the cassette 
of the beautiful Visconti film Death in Venice. An 
actor said at one point, that evil was a necessity. 
It was food for genius. 

I didn't believe that. But I wish it were true. 
Then I could just be Lestat, the monster, couldn't 
I? And I was always so good at being a monster! 
Ah, well . . . 

I put a fresh disc into the portable computer 
word processor, and I started to write the story of 
my life. 

The Early Education 
and 

Adventures 

of 

The Vampire Lestat 

I. 

I n the winter of my t^^renty-first year, I went out 
alone on horseback to kill a pack of wolves. 
This was on my father's land in the Auvergne 
in France, and these were the last decades before 
the French Revolution. 

It was the worst winter that I could remember. 
The wolves were stealing the sheep from our peas- 
ants and even running at night through the streets 
of the village. 

These were bitter years for me. My father was 
the Marquis, and I was the seventh son, the young- 
est of the three who had lived to manhood. I had 
no claim to the title or the land, and no prospects. 
Even in a rich family, it might have been that way 
for a younger boy, but our wealth had been used 
up long ago. My eldest brother, Augustin, who was 
the rightful heir to all we possessed, had spent his 
wife's small dowry as soon as he married her. 

My father's castle, his estate, and the village 
nearby were my entire universe. And I'd been born 
restless -the dreamer, the angry one, the com- 
plainer. I wouldn't sit by the fire and talk of old 
wars and the days of the Sun King. History had 
no meaning for rne. 

But in this dim and old fashioned world, I had 
become the hunter. I brought in the pheasant, the 
venison, the trout from the mountain streams — 
whatever was needed and could be got — to feed the 
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family. It had become my life' by this time — and 
one I shared with no one else — and it was a very 
good thing that I'd taken it up, because there were 
years when we might have actually starved to 
death. 

Of course, this was a noble occupation, hunt- 
ing one's ancestral lands, and we alone had the 
right to do it. The richest of the bourgeois couldn't 
lift his gun in my forests. But then again he didn't 
have to lift his gun. He had money. 

Two times in my life I'd tried to escape this 
life, only to be brought back with my wings 
broken. But I'll tell more on that later. 

Right now. I'm thinking about the snow all 
over those mountains, and the wolves that were 
frightening the villagers and stealing my sheep. And 
I'm thinking of the old saying in France in those 
days, that if you lived in the province of Auvergne 
you could get no farther from Paris. 

Understand that since I was the lord, and the 
only lord anymore who could sit a horse and fire 
a gun, it was natural that the villagers should come 

t 

I was maddened^ wild. 
Almost snarling, I faced the 
animals and looked the 
closest of the two wolves 
straight in the eye. 


to me complaining about the wolves, and expecting 
me to hunt them. It was my duty. 

I wasn't the least afraid of the wolves, either. 
Never in my life had I seen or heard of a wolf at- 
tacking a man. And I would have poisoned them 
if I could, but meat was simply too scarce to lace 
with poison. 

So early on a very cold morning in January, 
I armed myself to kill the wolves one by one. I had 
three flintlock guns, and an excellent flintlock rifle, 
and these I took with me, as well as my muskets 
and my father's sword. But just before leaving the 
castle, I added to this little arsenal one or two an- 
cient weapons which I'd never bothered with before. 

Our castle was full of old armor. My ancestors 
had fought in countless noble wars since the times 
of the Crusades with St. Louis. And hung on the 
walls above all this clattering junk were a good 
many lances, battle axes, flails, and maces. 

It was a very large mace, that is, a spiked club, 
that I took with me that morning, and also a good 
sized flail: an iron ball attached to a chain that 
could be swung with immense force at an attacker. 

And remember this was the eighteenth century. 


the time when white-wigged Parisians tiptoed 
around in high heeled satin slippers, pinched snuff, 
and dabbed at their noses with embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 

And here I was going out to hunt in rawhide 
boots and buckskin coat, with these ancient weap- 
ons tied to the saddle, and my two biggest mastiffs 
beside me in their spiked collars. 

That was my life. And it might as well have 
been lived in the Middle Ages. And I knew enough 
of the fancy dressed travelers on the post road to 
feel it rather keenly. The nobles in the capitol called 
us country lords "hare catchers." Of course, we 
could sneer at them and call them lackeys to the 
king and queen. Our castle had stood for a thou- 
sand years, and not even the great Cardinal Riche- 
lieu in his war on our kind had managed to pull 
down our ancient towers. But as I said before, I 
didn't pay much attention to history. 

I was unhappy and ferocious as I rode up the 
mountain. 

I wanted a good battle with the wolves. There 
were five in the pack according to the villagers, and 
I had my guns and two dogs with jaws so strong 
they could snap a wolf's spine in an instant. 

Well, I rode for an hour up the slopes. Then 
I came into a small valley I knew well enough that 
no snowfall could disguise it. And as I started 
across the broad empty field toward the barren 
wood, I heard the first howling. 

Within seconds there had come another howl- 
ing and then another, and now the chorus was in 
such harmony that I couldn't tell the number of the 
pack, only that they had seen me and were signal- 
ing to each other to come together, which was just 
what I had hoped they would do. 

I don't think I felt the slightest fear then. But 
I felt something, and it caused the hair rise on the 
backs of my arms. The countryside for all its vast- 
ness seemed empty. I readied my guns. I ordered 
my dogs to stop their growling and follow me, and 
some vague thought came to me that I had better 
get out of the open field and into the woods and 
hurry. 

My dogs gave their deep baying alarm. I 
glanced over my shoulder and saw the wolves hun- 
dreds of yards behind me and streaking straight 
toward me over snow. Three giant grey wolves they 
were, coming on in a line. 

I broke into a run for the forest. 

It seemed I would make it easily before the 
three reached me, but wolves are extremely clever 
animals and as I rode hard for the trees, I saw the 
rest of the pack, some five full grown animals, 
coming out ahead of me to my left. It was an am- 
bush, and I could never make the forest in time. 
And the pack was eight wolves, not five as the 
villagers had told me. 

Even then I didn't have sense enough to be 
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afraid. I didn't ponder the obvious fact that these 
animals were starving or they would never have 
come near the village. Their natural reticence with 
men was completely gone. 

1 got ready for battle. I stuck the flail in my 
belt, and with the rifle I took aim. I brought down 
a big male yards away from me and had time to 
reload as my dogs and the pack attacked each 
other. 

They couldn't get my dogs by the neck on ac- 
count of the spiked collars. And in this first skir- 
mish, my dogs brought down one of the wolves in 
their powerful jaws immediately. I fired and 
brought down a second. 

But the pack had surrounded the dogs. As I 
fired again and again, reloading as quickly as I 
could and trying to aim clear of the dogs, I saw 
the smaller dog go down with its hind legs broken. 
Blood streamed over the snow. The second dog 
stood off the pack as it tried to devour the dying 
animal, but within two minutes, the pack had torn 
open its belly and killed it. 

Now these were powerful beasts, as I said, 
these mastiffs. I'd bred them and trained them 
myself. And each weighed upward of two hundred 
pounds. I always hunted with them, and though I 
speak of them as dogs now, they were known only 
by their names to me then, and when I saw them 
die, I knew for the first time what I had taken on 
and what might happen. 

But all this had occurred in minutes. 

Four wolves lay dead. Another was crippled 
fatally. But that left three, one of whom had 
stopped in the savage feasting upon the dogs to fix 
its slanted eyes on me. 

I fired the rifle, missed, fired the musket, and 
my horse reared as the wolf shot toward me. 

As if pulled on strings, the other wolves 
turned, leaving the fresh kill. And jerking the reins 
hard, I let my horse run as she wanted, straight for 
the cover of the forest. 

I didn't look back, even when I heard the 
growling and snapping. But then I felt the teeth 
graze my ankle. I drew the other musket, turned 
to the left and fired. It seemed the wolf went up 
on his hind legs, but it was too quickly out of sight 
and my mare reared again. I almost fell. I felt her 
back legs give out under me. 

We were almost to the forest, and 1 was off 
her before she went down. I had one more loaded 
gun. Turning and steadying it with both hands, I 
took dead aim at the wolf who bore down on me 
and blasted away the top of his skull. 

It was now two animals. The horse was giving 
off a deep rattling whinny that rose to a trumpeting 
shriek, the worst sound I have every heard from 
any living thing. The two wolves had her. 

I bolted over the snow, feeling the hardness of 
the rocky land under me, and made it to the trees. 


If I could re-load, I could shoot them down from 
there. But there was not a single tree with limbs 
low enough for me to catch hold of. 

I leapt up, trying to catch hold, my feet slip- 
ping on the icy bark, and fell back down as the 
wolves closed in. There was no time to load the 
one gun I had left to me. It was the flail and the 
sword, because the mace I had lost a long way back. 

I think, as I scrambled to my feet, I knew I 
was probably going to die. But it never occurred 
to me to give up. I was maddened, wild. Almost 
snarling, I faced the animals and looked the closest 
of the two wolves straight in the eye. 

I spread my legs to anchor myself. With the 
flail in my left hand, I drew the sword. The wolves 
stopped. The first, after staring back, bowed its 
head and trotted several paces to the side. The 
other waited as if for some invisible signal. The first 
looked at me again in that uncannily calm fashion, 
and the plunged forward. 

I started swinging the flail so that the spiked 
ball went round in a circle. I could hear my own 
growling breaths and feel my knees bending as if 

And the only sound in the 
empty snow-covered valley 
was my own breathing and 
the rattlingr shriek of my 
dying mare. 

I would spring forward. I aimed the flail for the 
side of the animal's jaw, bashing it with all my 
strength, but only grazing it. 

The first wolf darted off and the second ran 
round me in a circle, dancing toward me and then 
back again. They both lunged in close enough to 
make me swing the flail and slash with the sword, 
then they ran off again. 

I don't know how long this went on, but I 
understood the strategy. They meant to wear me 
down, and they had the strength to do it. It had 
become a game to them. 

I was pivoting, thrusting, struggling back and 
almost falling to my knees. Probably, this went on 
no more than half an hour. But there is no measur- 
ing time like that. 

And with my legs giving out, I made one last 
desperate gamble. I stood stock still weapons at my 
sides. And they came in for the kill this time, just 
as I hoped they would. 

At the last second, I swung the flail, felt the 
ball crack the bone, saw the head jerked upward 
to the right, and with the broadsword I slashed the 
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wolf's neck open. 

The other wolf was at my side. I felt its teeth 
rip into my breeches. In one second it would have 
torn my leg out of the socket. But I slashed at the 
side of its face, gashing open its eye. The ball of 
the flail crashed down on it. The wolf let go. And 
springing back, I had enough room for the sword 
again and thrust it straight into the animal's chest 
to the hilt before I drew it out again. 

That was the end of it. 

The pack was dead. I was alive. 

And the only sound in the empty snow-covered 
valley was my own breathing and the rattling shriek 
of my dying mare, who lay yards away from me. 

I'm not sure I had my reason. I'm not sure the 
things that went through my mind were thoughts. 
I wanted to drop down in the snow, and yet I was 
walking away from the dead wolves toward the dy- 
ing horse. 

As I came closer to her, she lifted her neck, 
straining to rise up on her front legs, and gave one 
of those shrill trumpeting pleas again. The sound 
bounced off the mountains. It seemed to reach 

She lay still and dead and 
the blood ran out of her 
and the valley was quiet. 

heaven. And I stood staring at her, staring at her 
dark broken body against the whiteness of the 
snow, the dead hindquarters and the struggling 
forelegs, the nose lifted skyward, ears pressed back, 
and the huge innocent eyes rolling up into her head 
as the rattling cry came out of her. She was like 
an insect half mashed into a floor, but she was no 
insect. She was my struggling, suffering mare. She 
tried to lift herself again. 

I took my rifle from my saddle. I loaded it. 
And as she lay tossing her head, trying vainly to 
lift herself once more with that shrill trumpeting, I 
shot her through the heart. 

Now she looked all right. She lay still and dead 
and the blood ran out of her and the valley was 
quiet. I was shuddering. I heard an ugly choking 
noise coming from myself, and I saw the vomit 
spewing out on the snow before I realized it was 
mine. The smell of wolf was all over me, and the 
smell of blood. And I almost fell over when I tried 
to walk. 

But not even stopping for a moment, I went 
among the dead wolves and back to the one who 
had almost killed me, the last one, and slung him 
up to carry over my shoulders, and started the trek 
homeward. 

It took me probably two hours. 

Again, I don't know. But whatever I had 
learned or felt when I was fighting those wolves 


went on in my mind even as I walked. Every time 
I stumbled and fell, something in me hardened, 
became worse. 

By the time I reached the castle gates, I 
think I was not Lestat. I was someone else alto- 
gether, staggering into the great hall with that 
wolf over my shoulders, the heat of the carcass 
very much diminished now, and the sudden blaze 
of the fire an irritant in my eyes. I was beyond 
exhaustion. 

And though I began to speak as I saw my 
brothers rising from the table, my mother patting 
my father who was blind already then and wanted 
to know what was happening, I don't know what 
I said. I know my voice was very flat, and there 
was some sense in me of the simplicity of describing 
what had happened. 

"And then . . . and then ..." 

But my brother Augustin suddenly brought me 
to myself. He came towards me, with the light of 
the fire behind him, and quite distinctly broke the 
low monotone of my words with his own: 

"You little bastard," he said coldly. "You didn't 
kill eight wolves!" His face had an ugly, disgusted 
look to it. 

But the remarkable thing was this: Almost as 
soon as he spoke these words, he realized for some 
reason that he had made a mistake. 

Maybe it was the look on my face. Maybe it 
was my mother's murmured outrage or my other 
brothers gathering around and not speaking at all. 
It was probably my face. Whatever it was, it was 
almost instantaneous, and the most curious look of 
embarassment came over him. 

He started to babble something about how in- 
credible it was, and how I might have been killed, 
and would the servants heat some broth for me im- 
mediately, and all that sort of thing, but it was no 
good. What had happened in that one single mo- 
ment was irreparable, and the next thing I knew I 
was lying alone in my room. I didn't have the dogs 
in bed with me as always in winter, because the 
dogs were dead, and though there was no fire 
lighted, I climbed, filthy and bloody under the bed 
covers, and went into a dead sleep. 

For days I stayed in my room. 

I knew the villagers had gone up the mountain, 
found the wolves and brought them back down to 
the castle because Augustin came and told me these 
things, but I didn't answer. 

Maybe a week passed. When I could stand 
having other dogs near me, I went down to the 
kennel and brought up two pups, already big 
animals, and they kept me company. At night I 
slept between them. 

The servants came and went. But no one 
bothered me. 

And then my mother came quietly and almost 
stealthily into the room. ■ 
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The 

Love Pet 

by TED HUGHES 

Was it an animal was it a bird? 

She stroked it. He spoke to it softly. 

She made her voice its happy forest. 

He brought it out with sugarlump smiles. 
Soon it was licking their kisses. 


She gave it the strings of her voice which it swallowed 

He gave it the blood of his face it grew eager 

She gave it the licorice of her mouth it began to thrive 

He opened the aniseed of his future 

And it bit and gulped, grew vicious, snatched 

The focus of his eyes 

She gave it the steadiness of her hand 

He gave it the strength of his spine it ate everything 

It began to cry what could they give it 
They gave it their calendars it bolted their diaries 
They gave it their sleep it gobbled their dreams 
Even while they slept 

It ate their bodyskin and the muscle beneath 
They gave it vows its teeth clashed its starvation 
Through every word they uttered 

It found snakes under the floor it ate them 
It found a spider horror 
In their palms and ate it 

They gave it double smiles and blank silence 
It chewed holes in their carpets 
They gave it logic 

It ate the color of their hair 
They gave it every argument that would come 
They gave it shouting and yelling they meant it 
It ate the faces of their children 

They gave it their photcfgraph albums 
they gave it their records 
It ate the color of the sun 

They gave it a thousand letters they gave it money 
It ate their future complete it waited for them 
Staring and starving 

They gave it screams it had gone too far 
It ate into their brains 
It ate the roof 

It ate lonely stone it ate wind crying famine 
It went furiously off 

They wept they called it back it could have everything 
It stripped out their nerves chewed chewed flavorless 
It bit at their numb bodies they did not resist 
It bit into their blank brains they hardly knew 

It moved bellowing 

Through a ruin of starlight and crockery 
It drew slowly off they could not move 
It went far away they could not speak 
Only their tears moved 


From New Selected Poems by Ted Hughes. Copyright © 1982 by Ted Hughes. Reprinted with permission of Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 
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by JOHN SHERMAN 


Compensation 


very other Friday I take ten dollars from 
my paycheck and get drunk. 

I go to Del's. The beer isn't very good, but 
it's only 75e a glass on tap. I can get very drunk. 
Del's isn't sleazy, with the crime and vice that word 
implies. Del's is just shabby. Like the town. Like the 
people. Like me. 

The town is Hillcrest and it used to be a big 
lumber town, with ten saw mills. But then the 
lumber camps moved north and most of the mills 
closed. A lot of people left to get work in other 
towns. Most came back, still unemployed. 

Maybe that's why I come to Del's. Not just to 
get drunk, but for one day to spend ten dollars and 
not feel guilty. And forget for a few hours that my 
kid eats macaroni and cheese three times a week. 

The man sat at the other end of the bar. 
Except for me, he was alone. 

He was staring at his hand. 

Not like a lunatic or someone on drugs. He 
was inspecting it, trying to memorize every line and 
tiny detail. It was his right hand. He would turn 
it slowly, examining it. He would wiggle his fingers, 
watching how the small muscles moved beneath the 
skin. Then he would take a drink of his beer and 
start again. 

He had done this a few times when he looked 
up and saw me watching him. I looked away, em- 
barrassed, but he smiled and waved at me like an 
old friend. 

"Hello!" he shouted. 

"Hi." 

"Name's Mike." 

"Frank." 

"Well, come have a beer with me, Frank. I'm 
sorta celebrating." I drink by myself at Del's, but 
he was friendly and sometimes talk is nice. So is 
free beer. 

"Sure is good to meet you, Frank." He took my 
hand firmly and held on longer than necessary. 
"Isn't that amazing?" 

"What?" 

"This. Hey, buddy! Two beers," he said to the 
bartender, holding up a pair of fingers. "One minute 
my hand's making a friend and now it's buying that 
friend a beer. Tonight it'll be playing with my wife's 
tits!" He laughed and I could tell he had been drink- 
ing a long time already. "You married?" he asked. 

"Yeah. Five years. Her name's Sue. Great girl. 
How long you been married?" 

"Twelve years next June!" he said. 

"That's great." 

"Hey, my wife's great! I'd do anything for her. 
And that includes jumping into Hell." He took a big 
gulp of his beer and grinned. "Know what else? 
She's pregnant!" 

"Congratulations . " 

"Yeah! Thanks! That's what I'm celebrating. I've 


already got one kid. Damn good boy, too. You got 
any kids?" 

"I got a little girl. I want a couple more kids, 
but you know how it is. I'm lucky I can feed the 
one." 

"Shit! Don't tell me! It's hard for a decent man 
to get drunk. Even at Del's prices!" He laughed 
loudly and drained the rest of his beer. He began 
flexing his fingers slowly, watching them move. 

"You work at one of. the mills?" I said finally. 

"Hmmm? Yeah. But I'm on half-time right now. 
It's a bitch living on twenty hours a week. How 
'bout you?" 

"Naw. I work at a garage, but I don't know 
for how long. Two guys got laid off last week." 

"Money's tight." He kept looking at his hand. 
"I had a friend that got rich a few years ago," he 
said after a moment. 

"Really. How'd he do that?" 

"He fell into one of the big saws. Took his leg 
clean off." 

I stopped drinking to see if he was joking. His 
face said he wasn't. 

"What?" 

"He said it didn't hurt, too. Not a bit. He just 
fainted and woke up in the hospital and didn't feel 
a thing." 

"Christ." 

"The mill paid the hospital bill and then gave 
him ten thousand dollars in compensation. He 
moved to LA and opened a liquor store." He started 
opening and closing his liand. "Of course they give 
you a lot if you lose your leg." Open. Close. "They 
figure you can't work no more without your leg." 
Open. Close. "They don't give you as much if you 
lose something else. I mean if you can still work. 
But it's still a lot." Open. Close. 

Del's beer began to turn sour in my stomach. 

I put my hand on his shoulder, but he didn't look 
up. He wouldn't take his eyes off his hand. 

"A man's leg is a big price to pay for a liquor 
store in LA. Don't you think?" 

"I guess. But he said it didn't hurt. He said so. 
And sometimes you really need the money. For 
someone you love." 

"There are lots of ways to make money." 

"Maybe for you," he said sadly. "Everyplace 
needs mechanics. But I've worked in saw mills all 
my life. I can't do nothing but cut wood." 

"There are other ways." 

"I ran out of other ways a long time ago." He 
ordered another beer, just one this time, and drank 
it quickly. 

I was sober and wanted suddenly to be with 
Sue. I got up and Sloped he wouldn't notice me and 
want to shake hands again. But he didn't even 
see me. 

"Nope," he said, still looking at his hand. "I bet 
something like that wouldn't hurt. Not a bit." ■ 



Printed by permission of Aperture, a division of Silver Mountain Foundation, Inc., and Lou Stoumen from 
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by DONALD R. BURLESON 




A cool shadow gliding across the sand. 

HE TERMINATOR 


T he little beach was a thumbnail of sandy 
color pressed into the waving coastal weeds. 
Wind ruffled the pines and tall grasses that 
blocked the beach from view on all the landward 
sides, cutting it off from all but the foraging gulls 
and the whisper of the tides that, in their timeless 
cycles, nibbled at the sand, receded, returned, 
receded, returned. 

Just now the tide was well out. The gulls had 
fallen quiet, though from time to time one would 
flash kitelike against the bright sky, then vanish. 

Jack wriggled into a more comfortable position, 
belly down on the blanket so that he could raise his 
head and look out to sea, and reflected that if it 
hadn't been for the stupid little spat back there, he 
and Marcia wouldn't even have discovered the spot. 
What had it been about, anyway? He couldn't even 
remember. They had spent part of the day at that 
other beach, the big one close to the road and 
known to everyone. Something had been said, and 
something said in reply, and the first thing he knew, 
Marcia had been storming off toward the car, leav- 
ing him to gather up their things and follow. Silly, 
he thought, how these things can flare up so sense- 
lessly. You try not to lose control, you have all the 
right answers, the right tone, the right words, but 
the thread of things slips away, the words miscon- 
nect, feelings are hurt, and the chance of reparation 
is lost. He had come up behind her at the car and 
tried to set things straight, but she had walked 
away, leaving the road and angling away from the 
beach they had left. At last he had caught up with 
her, to find her standing at the division between 
weedy field and sand, the little beach curving before 
them. 

Their blanket now occupied a smooth spot on 
the edge of the beach, near where they had entered. 
Another group of sunbathers, two guys, two girls, 
sprawled on a pair of blankets at the other end, 
some forty feet away. Raucous strains from a port- 
able radio, interspersed with laughter, wafted across 
the sand. Idly Jack noticed that they seemed to be 
passing around a joint. Ah, youth. What am I say- 
ing? he thought. Were young, too . . . Aren't we? So 
this obscure little scrap of beach was known to at 
least a few other folks; his face back on the blanket, 
he wondered. How much am I only beginning to 
find out that other people have known all along? 

At most times the murmur of the sea would 
soon have lulled him to sleep, but today he felt odd- 
ly alert; perhaps it was the aftermath of the argu- 
ment. He rolled onto his side, facing Marcia, who 
lay face up, eyes closed to the sun, long brown hair 
framing her face, body bronzed in delectable con- 
trast to the soft peach color of her bikini. Reaching 
over, he placed a hand on the sunny softness of her 
belly. She stirred, making a little interrogative sound 


in her throat, and blinked at him. Her expression 
was impossible to read. 

"Still mad at me?" 

She regarded him in silence, face growing pen- 
sive, as if she were pondering some profound conun- 
drum and couldn't find the words. Finally, extending 
an arm, she deftly slipped her hand into his swim 
trunks and fondled him, heedless of whether the 
others across the sand were watching. 

"That answer your question?" 

He laughed and leaned over, and kissed her; she 
returned it warmly. Once more they resettled them- 
selves to bask in the sun, she still on her back, he 
face down. Lulled by the sound of waves, he began 
to doze. 

Something forced him awake. Propping himself 
on his elbows, he stared at the gently rolling ocean, 
then at the scene to his left. Marcia was asleep now; 
beyond her the chatter of the other group was muf- 
fled by the wind. The sun was sinking lower inland, 
the dense stand of pine trees casting a curiously 
sharp shadow that edged closer to the four people at 
the opposite end of the sand. Noticing this, they 
were beginning to gather up their blankets and, like 
true sun worshippers, were moving to a sunny spot 
close to the center of the little beach with a good 
head start on the encroaching shadow. Jack noticed 
that one of the girls, a pleasantly plump and randy- 
looking redhead who'd been sunbathing face down, 
was topless, and that sljp didn't bother to cover her- .♦ 
self while moving to the new spot, and resuming her 
position on the blanket. (If Marcia had been awake 
she would have asked with mock petulance "You like 
that? You want it?") The group had left an ugly litter 
of beer cans and trash behind them on the sand at 
the far end — the pigs! None of them paid the least 
attention to him or Marcia. He lay back, and, soon 
slipping into the caverns of his own drowsy thoughts, 
he slept . . . 

And was suddenly awake, wondering with a 
start how much time had passed. 

And wondering why he wondered, especially 
with so curious a sense of concern. Hell, what dif- 
ference did it make? They didn't have to go any- 
where, be anywhere on time, do anything. Still, he 
raised himself on his elbows and looked across 
Marcia (who shifted with a moan but didn't wake — 
she was a sound sleeper) to where the other group, 
now drowsing on their blankets, occupied the middle 
of the beach. And he realized, as he did so, that he 
was really looking not at them, but rather a little 
beyond them; at the oddly sharp shadow that was 
creeping across the beach toward them. 

It had advanced considerably now; it was al- 
most upon the blond girl who lay at its nearest 
approach. Jack squinted at the spot on the farther 
reach of the sand, where the litter had been, and 
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You remember the car sliding off the road, 
the blinding snow. But something is wrong. 
Something is missing. 

So you tell yourself the story again and again. 
But it changes every time. 


by T. M. SWAIN 


\ screen divides the room into two cubicles. 
Robert's is the larger of the two, about five 
yards by five — minus the life-sustaining 
equipment that dominate^ the far wall, blocks the 
window, and permits one thin wedge of sunlight to 
hang parallel to the partition. Although several 
bloated, silent terminal cases and their grieving 
families have passed through the adjoining cubicle, 
it's now empty. 

Robert's bed sits against the left wall, lodged in 
the corner beside the machinery. He lies on his back, 
one eye closed, the other open and rolled back to 
conceal the pupil. His face and skull are dispropor- 
tionately large for his shriveled frame, and each rib 
threatens to spring from his taut and sunken chest. 

Plastic tubes fill his nostrils and extend from 
under the sheets like obscene arteries. His pulse is 
the hum of machinery. Medical technology keeps 
him alive, or imprisoned — depending on my ever- 
shifting point. of view — and death might not only be 
more humane but more fundamentally honest. 

Behind me, visitors file into the elevator at the 
end of the corridor, an elderly janitor mops the 
floor, and three nurses take turns at the water 
fountain. 

Visiting hours are over. For forty-five minutes. 
I've tapped out lies and vague promises on Robert's 
chest. 

My head and neck ache, and I want to get out- 
side and have a cigarette; but because I suspect — and 
have suspected, as a matter of fact, for some time — 
that Robert is lost in a world of dreams and memo- 
ries where reality means little, I hold open the door 
and pause to watch and listen from the hall and per- 
haps discover to whom he thinks he's speaking. 

Exercising his full range of lateral movement, 
Robert twists onto his shoulder. A bubble of saliva 
forms at the corner of his mouth and drops to the 
damp stain on his pillow. His lips part and flutter, 
and he touches his chin to the microphone taped to 


his chest. "So tell me the truth, Matthew," he says 
with an anxious little grunt. "What did you think of 
the pages you typed last night?" 

Alone not only in the cubicle but within his 
imagination, Robert wishes he could punctuate this 
question with at least an arched brow. Of course he 
does; and as if to digest this insight, my stomach 
tightens and burns. 

Words were never enough for Robert. Tense 
and constantly fidgeting, he seasoned his speech 
with grins and grimaces and flickering gestures; 
and although he would love to raise an eyebrow and 
touch a clenched fist to his lips, he cannot. He's 
without sight or hearing and almost entirely 
paralyzed. 

Driving sixty-five miles an hour, Robert sang 
along with the radio and pounded out the beat on 
the steering wheel. That much I knew the instant I 
heard about the accident on the radio, and the 
single-car crash was of course his fault, but he 
doesn't deserve this. No one could deserve this. My 
God, he can't even roll to one side and raise a hand 
to his face. 

Robert clears his throat. "Did you like the scene 
at the party, Matthew?" he asks as I hold the door 
with my shoulder and peer around the corner to 
examine his scarred face. "Did you like it?" 

I removed the reel-to-reel three days after I 
brought it in, and the microphone remains taped to 
his chest only because he can feel it. Months after I 
realized it impossible to transcribe and edit his daily 
tapes, Robert believes his novel is almost finished; 
and although my inability to tell him otherwise isn't 
his fault, I — 

— Well, he was a sweet and almost holy goof, a 
character who served his friends as an object lesson 
in circular and futile behavior; but he can't even roll 
to his side and touch a hand to his mouth, and I 
wish he would die. 

I wish he would die. 
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Awkwardly, and oh-so-slowly, pulling taut the 
tubing that protrudes from his nostrils, Robert lifts 
his head. ' 

I imagine him a plant for which memories of a 
previous existence provide a soul and provoke the 
occasional twitching of limbs; and reminiscent of a 
plant, he turns toward the slice of light glimmering 
near the partition. 

"Matthew. . he says, stretching my name into 
a plea, "tell me honestly what you think of the char- 
acterization. That's so difficult now, you know, to 
describe people moving around and reacting to ordi- 
nary stimuli. So damned difficult." 

I could interrupt this imaginary and one-sided 
conversation by tapping Robert's chest; but as soon 
as I step forward, I step back and find myself 
indulging in the recently acquired habit of wringing 
my hands. Ten or fifteen seconds pass before Robert 
says — 

As I hesitate, rubbing my hands as though 
scouring them clean, Robert nods almost impercep- 
tibly and answers as if in response to a criticism, 
"You're right, that's the problem. I barely remember 
what it's like to touch another person or look into a 
woman's eyes. My God, Matthew, I can't even vis- 
ualize my own face anynfore." 

Well. I've been hesitant to accept this, but 
Robert has an imaginary friend who keeps him com- 
pany and fills the long hours between visits, and the 
friend seems to be me. 

"Are you still having trouble deciphering the 
tapes? I know I repeat myself, and I sometimes run 
on and on," he says; and after pausing to allow a 
response, perhaps. Oh no, Robert, no problem. As I 
Said, it's just that the relationship between characters 
is a little vague, and to tell you the truth, I sort of 
guessed why, he drops his voice to a whisper and 
says, "Don't forget to change the reel. I taped quite a 
bit today, and I don't want to record over it." 

He lies back, and the hidden pupil rolls from 
under his eyelid, bobs briefly, and sinks out of sight. 
With pauses and intonation appropriate to conversa- 
tion, he repeats the request, adds a remark, talks 
about the party we attended not long before the ac- 
cident, and on and on. 

J was in school and sharing an apartment with 
Robert. Claiming to know the host, he coaxed 
me into going to the Halloween party. 

Robert often talks about the evening, and I too 
remember it in detail. Because it serves as a final, 
vivid summary of both Robert's personality and our 
relationship, the memory is like the photograph of a 
former girlfriend one can't, not quite, bring one's self 
to tear from the scrapbook. 

Snow fell outside, and the heat was turned too 
high. Candles cast a flickering glow about the living 
room; cigarette smoke wound in thick coils at the 
ceiling. The furniture had been shoved to the walls 
to create a dance floor; jazz-rock oozed from the 
stereo; and the occasional couple, glancing self- 



consciously at those around them, came together to 
shuffle briefly and separate. 

With impressions to make and alliances to con- 
firm, pale graduate students sipped drinks, gestured 
druhkenly, and countered one another's opinions on 
a variety of topics. 

This was Robert's element, the sort of strained 
affair he enjoyed shattering and recreating as a scene 
from his unwritten autobiography. He was the only 
person in costume and, as always, the focus of 
attention. 

As Bugs Bunny, he wore a grey sweatsuit and a 
pair of felt-and-wire ears that refused to stand erect. 
Constantly adjusting the ears, he flitted from group 
to group, referred to various Warner Brothers' char- 
acters as "us" and "we" and said., "What's up, doc?" at 
every opportunity. 

When he finally ended his wandering, Robert 
cornered one of several women who had watched 
him since we came in. Slim, with deep-set green eyes 
and a dark complexion, she affected the arrogant 
half-smile of a college sophomore hiding her age; 
and she refused to giggle as Robert explained the 
relationship between ear-length and sexual ability. 

After a minute or two, her smile hardened. She 
blushed slightly and focused on a point behind 
Robert's head. "You're crazy," she told him. 

With a grunt, he dropped to his knees, thighs 
spread. The ears quivered, and one flopped into his 
face. "Yeah, I'm a little crazy," he called out, 
adjusting the ear with both hands as ten or fifteen 
people fell suddenly silent, "but at least I'm not a 
chick trying to get her A's in sophomore sociology 
by meeting the right people at parties." 

The woman stared down at him, her mouth 
open. 

From across the room, the host glared at 
Robert, and Robert grinned and shrugged in 
response. 

Interpreting this as a challenge, the host tried to 
satisfy his self-image by waiting a moment before 
turning away. He approached me and asked with a 
chuckle, "So what's your friend's problem?" 

Or maybe not, come to think of it. Maybe he 
said nothing and let his forced good humor plead for 
empathy and advice, but the point is this: From his 
friends, Robert elicited actions as rooted in fantasy 
as his own; and I looked away, snickered, smiled, 
and in imitation of Robert in imitation of God- 
knows-what scene from which James Dean film, I 
mumbled, "We don't like your party very much." 

This was Robert at his best, or worst. My opin- 
ion of his erratic and half-mad behavior continues to 
evolve . . . 

. . . and so does, it seems, my memory of the 
accident. 

I didn't hear about it on the radio. I saw it on 
television. 

I was at our apartment several days after Hal- 
loween, thinking perhaps of the party as I crouched 


before my small black-and-white set and turned on 
the mid-morning news. Yes, I'm certain I was think- 
ing about the party when I saw the on-the-scene 
report of an accident on Highway 37. 

The volume was off, and a sudden dread of what 
I might hear prevented my turning it up. 

In a field along the highway, a newswoman 
shaded her eyes from the blowing sleet and grasped 
her microphone to her chest as though it were the 
powerful black talisman that distanced her from pain 
and death. Dropping the hand from her face, she 
said something and gestured at the wreckage behind 
her. 

A Volkswagen had come down the embankment, 
struck a farmer's fence, and rolled once before com- 
ing to rest on its left side. Posts fifty yards away had 
been snapped; and like an injured animal seeking 
cover, the car lay in a snow-covered tangle of shrub- 
bery and wire. 

1 stood and went to the window. Robert often 
borrowed my Volkswagen without asking, and it 
was gone, and 1 knew what had happened. My anxi- 
ety was tinged with an excitement not unlike what I 
once felt as a child when my mother told me a tor- 
nado was coming through town, and I understood 
exactly what had happened. With Robert. I realized 
that the right rear tire was off the blacktop and spit- 
ting ice. 

With Robert. I shifted from fourth to second 
gear, wrenched the wheel too quickly to the left, and 
felt the car shudder in a play of unalterable physical 
forces. 

The report ended as I turned up the volume, and 
that was that, and all I didn't know was whether 
Robert was alive or dead. 

But this still isn't right. The accident 

ritty black stains fill the wall around the 
fl hospital's main entrance. Barred fifth and 
sixth-floor windows indicate that St. Mary's 
once contained a mental ward and stir up images of 
patients nodding in consent to shock treatment, 
experimental injections — anyfhmg rather than 
immersion in the ice-packed tub. 

Here we go again, another four-o'clock visit, 
and 1 sometimes feel that the boundaries of my life 
extend no further than the parking lot across the 
street. 

For months, as in a recurring nightmare, I visit 
Robert every day (every damned day) at precisely 
four o'clock. This may be an obsessive behavior; it's 
certainly the focal point of my day and something I 
anticipate with entangled dread and expectation. 

Chain-smoking on the drive here has scorched 
my throat and caused a headache that will throb by 
the time I enter Robert's cubicle. I drop my cigarette 
on the steps, pausing both to grind it out and 
perhaps — perhaps, although the notion devours 
what's left of my bold and unhesitant self-image — to 
postpone the visit for a few seconds. 


Shivering slightly in the dry chill of air condi- 
tioning, I check in at the reception desk and enact a 
familiar scene. 

The receptionist wears her hair pulled into a 
tight bun and seems intent on disguising her attrac- 
tiveness. She looks up, squints, and allows herself a 
slight smile, but she exhibits no recognition as she 
lists the rules for visitors in a rushed monotone. 

I pick up a stray pamphlet, and she frowns and 
stops in mid-sentence, so I put it down and pretend 
to listen, nodding and whispering, "Okay," even as I 
place an elbow on the counter and glance down the 
main hallway. 

Bewildered shadow beings, grown useless since 
loved ones were admitted to the hospital, huddle in 
twos and threes and press themselves to the walls. 
Because they discuss private tragedy in whispers and 
the lights are dimmed to conserve electricity, the 
corridor is dark and silent. An antiseptic stench 
completes the atmosphere of techno-death. 

My impulse is to force a conversation with the 
receptionist, perhaps suggest she try a hairstyle less 
severe, but she falls silent and looks back to her 
paper work. Before walking on, I say only, "You 
missed the rules about not smoking and not opening 
windows." 

The elevator is open and unoccupied, and I don't 
know. I don't know why I come. 

At first, I think I came out of kindness, but I've 
come to suspect more complex, much darker mo- 
tives. Robert's condition makes my own life seem 
not so fractured and ridiculous and grants me a 
sense of freedom, but at the same time — and this is 
the contradiction — inspires sense of impotence. 

Ambivalence is the key, that much is clear, and 
there's adventure in discovering whether each visit 
depresses or elates. 

The accident. Still. What is so wrong 

The elevator stops on the fifth floor, and 
Robert's room is at the end of the corridor. My pulse 
hammers pain through my temples, and I imagine 
this an old, scarred film in which whites and black 
have faded to variations of grey. Yes, and the logic 
of this notion casts me as a minor, thinly detailed 
character who slips into scenes to provide movement 
and a hint of tension. 

I pause at the door and consider turning back, 
but with a sigh of resignation, I grasp the doorknob. 

It twists from my fingers, and my panic springs 
from God-knows-what unconscious fears. 

The door opens. Robert's startled therapist steps 
back and clutches her clipboard to her chest. 

Smiling awkwardly, I say, "Excuse me," and 
point at Robert. "How is he?" 

The therapist* is dark and slender, but her 
charms, like the receptionist's are veiled. "You're 
Matthew, aren't you?" she says. "You were his 
roommate." 

Our conversations have always been clumsy and 
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uninformative, but my pulse quickens and I move 
forward. "We've met before. How's Robert?" 

She tugs at the hem of her blouse. "He talks 
about you often," she says absently. Touching her 
pencil to her lips, she focuses on a point above and 
behind my head. "It's so kind of you to type his 
novel." 

I nod slightly and speak to the floor. "Well, I, 
uh ..." 

With a sharp wheeze, Robert begins to babble. 
More often each day, he slips into a language that 
has little to do with communication. "Matth ..." he 
grunts in single-syllable approximation of my name. 
"Maaa ..." 

"The tapes are indecipherable," I tell the thera- 
pist, following her eyes as she glances at Robert. "I 
couldn't make out one sentence in three, and he re- 
peated himself constantly, and 1 mean, my God ..." 

My God, from long silences spewed the cries of 
a trapped animal, and I don't know why I thought 1 
could, or should, nursemaid one of the damned. 

"I mean, you can see that the tape recorder's 
gone," 1 say, "and — " 

"I understand," she says, and I believe her. But 
then she adds, "It's nice o/ you to type the novel. It 
really is." 

"Listen to me," I snap, but she has already 
nodded in indication that she's a busy professional 
with no more time to spare and brushed past me 
into the hall. 

She closes the door behind her and leaves me 
alone with Robert in the syrupy stink of the cubicle. 

Why is everything so wrong 

. . . / think I was with Robert in the accident. I 
awoke on my back in the snow, unable to move, 
feeling neither cold nor pain. Uniformed men hov- 
ered over me, and as in a dream where understand- 
ing requires no knowledge, I knew Robert's injuries 
were much worse than mine. 


he microphone is taped to Robert's chest. 
The cord dangles to the floor. His lips glis- 
ten with saliva, and the babbling ends. "Four 
o'clock," he calls out. "Time for my four-o'clock 
visit." 

I'm rubbing my hands so furiously that my 
palms grow warm. "My God, be quiet." 

Robert falls silent, shivering slightly. His eyes 
open and close, and he whispers, 'How are you, 
Matthew?" His face is clean-shaven, his mouth set in 
a grin that seems in prelude to a burst of laughter. 
After a pause, he says, "Yes, Matthew, well enough," 
and "No, don't worry about that. I don't think I can 
feel heat or cold. Come on, don't stall. Have you 
had time to type another chapter?" 

Perhaps creating companions is natural for 
someone in this state. Perhaps. 

"... Oh no, don't apologize," he says. "That's 



about what I expected." 

The unnerving aspect of this is how easily I, the 
real I, can slip into this conversation. I sometimes 
spell a word on his chest or forehead, more often 1 
tap once for yes, twice for no. 

"Well," he says with a burbling little chuckle, 
"What did you think of the part you typed last 
night?" 

One hand poised over his forehead, I wait for 
Robert to change this question to one that requires a 
simple negative or positive response. 

"Did you like it?" he asks. 

1 despise tapping out lies and empty assurances. 

I despise it, and it has to end, but 1 tap once. "Yes." 

"Did you really? 1 mean, was it any easier to 
understand?" 

"Yes. " 

"When do you think you'll finish typing the 
chapter?" 

I don't answer. There is no answer. 

He rephrases the question. "Will the chapter be 
finished soon?" 

I constantly commit errors I can't understand 
and hesitate to correct, and 1 must admit to a 
pleasure not unlike that of making faces behind 
someone's back. Unsure whether I'm acting out of 
cruelty or kindness or curiosity, 1 don't answer and 
wait long moments to discover his reaction. 

The situation is out of control, and of course 1 
have to tell him there's no goddamned novel, but on 
the other hand . . . well — 

— well, I'm his respite from absolute isolation 
and the architect of his outer landscape; since what 1 
tell him will never be contradicted, it cannot, in a 
sense, be false. I must decide if I imagine the moral 
obligation this implies, because I'm not only bored 
with its tenets but guilty of violations at every turn. 

Robert lifts his head, and the floating eyeball 
drops into view. "Matthew, will you finish the 
chapter soon?" 

My intentions were originally good. I told him 
to continue the novel he'd begun before the accident, 
and I promised to transcribe and edit what he taped. 
A good-willed idea, I thought, and I tapped it out 
on his chest for over an hour; but what began as a 
series of autobiographical vignettes quickly degen- 
erated into a structureless tour of his inner land- 
scape, and I realized the futility of the project. 

I tap once, tentatively, on his forehead, and 
before 1 can tap again and complete the "No, the 
chapter won't be finished soon," Robert says, "Not 
bad. That's not bad at all. I think you're typing 
faster than before, I really do, and by the way . . ." 

As I pull back my fist and fumble in my shirt 
pocket for a cigarette, the one-sided conversation 
goes on without me. 

I could tell him anything, 1 swear I could. 
Maybe even the truth. 

Nothing is right. Nothing 
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I lean over him 
and consider jerking a tube 
from his nose. 

I t times, I haven't believed you were actually 
typing it," Robert says after several moments 
of talking to, I guess the imaginary me. "I 
know it's hard work, and I couldn't be sure. Don't 
be offended, but 1 haven't always been sure you 
were even here. I imagine so many things, and 1 
often decide you're one of them. How do you force 
yourself to come in every day?" 

Well. 1 must confess. I must confess my several 

sins. 

1 allow myself a slight smirk. With all the 
stealth and courage of a child shoplifting a candy 
bar, 1 turn my back to the door and light the ciga- 
rette I've been holding between my lips. 

Perhaps Robert in some way feels the lighter's 
click, perhaps he senses my agitation. "What's 
wrong, Matthew? Is the plot too fragmented?" he 
asks, clutching at a problem he can accept and an 
error he hopes is within his ability to commit. 

Working to the truth could take hours, but I tap 
once on his chest. "Yes." 

"The plot's too fragmented?" 

"Yes." I exhale smoke and snap a finger against 
one of his oxygen tubes. 

He feels it. He must. "Is something wrong, 
Matthew?" 

"Yes." 

"How many pages have you typed?" he asks. 
His voice is small and weak, and I realize that my 
resolve will once again — 

— well, actually some moments earlier, as I 
touched the oxygen tube, I suspected that my nerve 
was gone and the visit was about to end in a flurry 
of lies. 

I tap his forehead twice, pause, tap twice again, 
then tap six tirnes. Two hundred twenty-six is a ran- 
dom but appropriate number. 

That's good," he says, and his grin seems 
voluntary. "Do you have the pages with you? If you 
do, put them on my chest. I can tell, you know, 
when the weight has increased by even a few 
ounces. Don't tell me how many pages next time, 
and I'll guess." 

Robert had made this request before, but this 
time, I will not place a magazine on his chest. I drop 
the cigarette to the floor and watch it sear a black 
hole in the wax. 

"The papers, Matthew," Robert says softly. 

"No . " 

"The papers, Matthew." 

"No." 

"What was that? Tap again. I don't think I felt 
that." 

Two taps. "No." 

"Matthew, the manuscript," he says more force- 
fully. "Please put it on my chest. I enjoy that so 


much, and I can always tell when the weight has 
increased." 

"No. " In a flickering of logical propositions, 
rationalization comes quickly, and the point is this: 
in a very real sense, Robert is no longer alive, and 
his right to solace is of a nature and quality inferior 
to my right to go about my business with no guilt, 
and anyway . . . 

"Is that you Matthew? Are you there?" 

"Yes. " 

"Is something wrong?" 

One firm tap, almost a slap: "Yes, of course." 
And anyway . . . 

Robert's lips part, but he says nothing. Perhaps 
he considers the positives and negatives of a descent 
into absolute subjectivity. As he raises his head, 
muscles tighten along his neck, his right arm quiv- 
ers, and his feet poke from under the sheets. "Thank 
you, Matthew," he whispers. "That feels good, the 
result of so much effort." 

And anyway, Robert has given up sanity in 
order to maintain his sanity. Because he will accept, 
just as he imagines, only what he chooses, what I 
tell him is of no consequence. 

He no longer needs me, and I need feel no guilt. 
This is clear, suddenly and vividly clear as he 
repeats, one eye rolling wildly, "That feels good." 

I lean over him and consider jerking a tube 
from his nose. Because murder would require a cour- 
age and entail consequences that abandoning him 
doesn't, I merely stare at the life-support machinery 
and imagine myself twisting dials, flipping switches, 
and watching meters slicj^ to zero. 

I imagine his choking, gasping death, but mid- 
dle-class American upbringing prohibits fantasies of 
murder, so as I rise and turn to make my last exit 
from the cubicle, I whisper, "I'm sorry, Robert." 

Like those of novelty portraits, his eyes seem to 
track me to the door, and he rises on one elbow. 
"Don't be," he says. A tube pops, hissing, from one 
nostril. He pulls out the other. "Don't be so god- 
damned guilty all the time." 

My lips quiver in wonder, fear, anything but 
understanding. When I try to say, at least, "My 
God, Robert, what's happening?" my tongue is thick 
and difficult to manipulate. 

"Listen to me," Robert commands. His enuncia- 
tion is crisp, his tone matter-of-fact. Exaggerated 
expressions of disgust play across his face, and this 
is the old Robert. 

This is Robert as I remember him. 

I lunge for the door, fumble the knob, and step 
into the antiseptic scent of reality. 

"Matthew," Robert calls out, "come back here." 

Visitors crowd into the elevator, Robert's thera- 
pist stands midway down the corridor, and three 
nurses talk in whispers at the water fountain; but 
none of them notice me, and I have no chance to 
draw their attention. 

The accident (continued on page 91) 
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. The envelopes insinuate 
themselves into the living 
room, slide into the study. ’ 
Begging. Devouring. 

I 

by I 
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■ cannot say exactly when the oddities started 
appearing in the mail. It seems to me that it 
must have been several years ago, but a certain 
number of oddities are bound to appear in any set of 
circumstances. Initially, at least, their numbers must 
have been small, and, as 1 remember, the quality of 
oddness was small at first as well. Little quirks of 
address, for example; my name with an extra /, or 
occupant with two t's on one of those letters that 
apparently reproduce themselves at will. A small 
matter, of course — one of those trivialities whose 
magnitude can be seen only in retrospect. 

Besides, at the start it was confined to the 
envelopes, and when it went inside it was hardly 
noticeable. The first I remember noticing was a small 
overfamiliarity of address here and there. It did not 
completely catch my attention until 1 received a let- 
ter beginning, "Dear Lover." It was from a healthy 
young woman I had never met who offered to dance 
naked on my wall or any light-colored surface in 
varying millimeters. The rest went on as usual, try- 
ing to sell me mechanical devices to maintain the 
outward manifestation of what is essentially an in- 
ward state of grace. 

It was a disappointment, but at least it did not 
have the effrontery of the ones that followed. One 
of them hailed me as "Hey stupid!" and then immedi- 
ately apologized, claiming it was only trying to get 
my attention to show me a whole family of adorable 
artifacts. Whole warehouses of goods, it assured me, 
were ready to come and live with me in exchange 
for a promise in writing redeemable in promises of 
gold. I would indeed feel like a fool, it insisted, if 
I threw away such a grand opportunity simply be- 
cause of some pompous prejudice about the way 1 
was addressed. 
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BPOST AWFUL 


It was quite convincing, and I was almost boxes filled with the postal beggars. I told him I had 
ashamed of myself when I tore it up. Little accusa- "an acute myofarcial infection" that caused me to 
tory pieces of it fluttered to the floor crying Buy look hideously deformed and would rather spare 
NOW! and ACT QUICKLY! I felt slightly ashamed until him the embarrassment of seeing me. 

I remembered that it was a postal beggar and not a He told me gleefully that he did not care that I 

legitimate letter. I had seen them before, multiplying was deformed, he was a true believer in Something- 
in the mail box as the number of letters decreased. I orotherism and had his own deformities. He invited 
made to toss the envelope in the wastebasket as me to come down and display mine, and he would 
well, but it seemed only partly empty. I held it open show me that they not only did not offend him but, 
upside down and shook it. A shower of paper fine in fact, would please him in their originality. He 
as sawdust fluttered out. I recognized the half-di- asked me to describe where I thought myself most 
gested pieces of a love letter. ugly. He promised to be nonjudgmental. 

The truth touched me like the first realization of I told him that I was indescribably hideous, that 

mortality. It was a glandular certainty, as unshak- no one had ever seen me without retching. He told 
able as the dread that came with it. I had seen the me I was beautiful in the eyes of Somethingorother 
postal beggars in my mailbox, and I had done and him. He told me deformity was only unappreci- 
nothing. The chewed dust of the love letter lay in ated originality, but there was a leer in his voice he 
my hand like an accusation of betrayal. I was did not seem aware of. He begged me to describe my 
stunned. I was outraged. The infamous crew of beg- most horrible deformity so that he could show me 
gars in my mailbox had begun to eat my regular that Somethingorotherians could love anything, 
mail! I gathered up the pieces of the one I had dis- I told him that not even a politician could kiss 

embowled and burned them in the ashtray. I burned my face. I told him that a well-known physician had 
the fine waste of the love letter as well. It filled me refused to let me into his waiting room and would 
with rage and sadness. I ran to the mailbox and tore not examine me without proof that anything that 
out the rest. I burned them and reburned them, curs- looked like me had the right to live, 
ing them as I did. It was an act of war. The man from the Post Awful said it was noth- 

I suspect they'd anticipated this. They grew ing. Somethingorotherians had loved people who 
more subtle after that, more insidious. Before long, built housing developments and had been proud to 
they had learned to disguise themselves as the elite know people who ran fast food chains near schools 
of legitimate mail. Some even went so far as to grow for young children. I warned him that a young 

cellophane windows and take on the color of cash- woman who had seen me without my mask had been 

ier's checks to gain entry. Others did not scruple at driven mad with loathing and had attacked me. He 

passing themselves off as telegrams or other legiti- only said that Somethingorotherians had loved peo- 
mate documents, and more than once I read halfway pie a theatrical agent wouldn't touch, 

through a letter from some nebulous friend who ad- I began to grow desperate. I said that my de- 

dressed me as "Dear Classmate" only to find a postal formity had permeated the right hemisphere of my 

beggar eating away at it from the other end and brain and had begun to fester there. He told me 

spewing it out the back as entreaties to buy, offers intelligence was of no importance anymore and of- 
to pander to any taste I might have in the way of of- fered to read me a government directive on it. Even 
fice furniture.' the most simpleminded, he told me, were a form of 

Even when I turned to what looked like a piece Somethingorother. 
of tightly written scientific prose, I found some I began to shout. I told him that they were 

postal beggar encysted in it, expecting to be swal- eating my letters! They were eating my magazines! 
lowed whole where it could burrow its way through They were in everything I picked up. They were in 

the flesh to the wallet. They were ruthless as doctors everything I tried to read. 

in that regard, and I began to have an unreasoning He gave a long, knowing "Ahhh!" and said that 

dread of them. Frankly, I became afraid to read my if postal beggars were the source of my deformity, I 
mail for fear of finding the half-chewed end of one should not worry; he had seen lots of cases, and had 
part way through some special letter. I began to even had a bout of it himself before he became 
dream of finding the neatly bit segment sticking out postmaster. He told me he knew what I was going 
of the text with its legs still wriggling. I woke through. If I came right down, he said, he would 
screaming, on occasion; and when I did, I invariably give me a secret box right in the Post Awful which 
went down and burned all the mail I could find, was guaranteed to be impervious to postal beggars, 
hoping I had gotten the beggars before they hatched. But all I could think of was envelopes left float- 

Finally I called the Post Awful. ing in cesspools of post offal and then thrust into the 

They tried to lure me out of the house, of special box, already tainted with postal beggars. The 
course. The man insisted that I come down and let thought of them growing in the dark box, waiting 
him straighten everything out face to face. But I had for me to reach my hand in among them, made me 
no intention of walking all those blocks past mail- shiver. I told him it was impossible for me to come 
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down. He volunteered to come over. I told him I 
had been crazed by great loneliness and monstrous 
ugliness and would certainly kill him on sight. He 
begged me to let him help. 

I was screaming again by then, but I calmed 
myself and apologized. He said he did not mind be- 
ing hollered at for Somethingorother's sake. Once, 
he claimed, he had let a terrorist holler at him over 
the phone for an hour while he chatted amiably and 
watched the police crawl up the windows and open 
fire. He said he heard one of the bullets hit the 
receiver. 


I leaped away from the window and flattened 
myself against the wall. All those postal beggars 
could not have come in my mail without being no- 
ticed at the Post Awful. I was talking to the enemy! 
I didn't know what to do. 

He begged me not to go. 1 told him that even 
my soul was deformed. He laughed and said that he 
himself had loved local judges and had granted im- 
munity to boards of trustees without inquiry. I said I 
had to go because I had thoughtlessly stretched the 
phone cord so that I stood in front of a mirror, feel- 
ing too sick and depressed to talk anymore. He said, 
"Go on! Go on!" His breath was coming faster, and 
it did not sound like his own. "Louder!" he shouted. 
I heard the postal beggars giggling in the back- 
ground. I hung up. 


T he terror grew in me, and for a while I rif- 
fled the pages of every book I had in a blind 
panic, hoping to catch the contagion before 
it spread. But there was nothing there. 

It made me calmer. Perhaps they ate only let- 
ters, I told myself. Perhaps there was a way to stop 
them. But I could not think of who might know. 

And then I thought of the postman. We had 
smiled and exchanged idiocies several times a week. 
Surely he must know something to carry them day 
after day without infection. Perhaps it was some- 
thing as simple as washing out the box with lye. I 
was certain he would tell me. He was always smil- 
ing, always affable, even about the snow. 

I waited by the door for him to come up on the 
porch, and then I sprang out and grabbed his lapels. 

I was afraid he would run away. I leaned close and 
asked him whether postal beggars could take over 
the inert body of any piece of prose, or whether 
they could only infest letters. He emitted a shriek. 

Then he tried to jerk away from me. I realized 
that he must have thought I was crazy, and I wanted 
to let him go to prove my sanity, but I thought of 
all those succulent young books in my library and 
the fields of ideas in my journals, defenseless against 
the ravages of the postal beggars. The postman be- 
gan to cry and beg for his life, and I knew I should 
set him free, but I thought of having to face myself 
if I let him go without coaxing an answer out of 
them and had to someday turn over page after page 
of vitiated prose, feeling the cheesy transitions come 
apart in my hands. I thofight of the slim volumes of 
poetry, the thick rigorous blocks of philosophy, the 
centuries of thought compounded into a few hun- 
dred pages; I thought of them all dripping offers to 
exchange any promise of payment for any unspeci- 
fied and unexamined merchandise without guarantee 
of warranty. I hung on. 

I'm afraid I shook him once or twice, and he 
may have hit his head slightly on the metal corner of 
the mailbox before he stopped struggling, but I 
couldn't let him go without an answer. I jerked him 
around by the shirt and shouted in his face. I admit 
to being a bit beside myself, but it was more than I 
could stand to think that while he was wasting my 
time with senseless hysterics, postal beggars were 
perhaps creeping toward my bookcases. 

He tried to run away, and he did manage to 
pull free and turn, but I caught the strap of his bag 
and hung on. He tripped and sprawled on his 
stomach on the porch; I fell on top of him. He was 
screaming at the top of his lungs, but I held him fast 
and pinned him to the ground until I got my face up 
close to his ear. "Tell me the truth," I said. "What 
can they eat?!" He* sobbed. His bag fluttered, and a 
peal of giggles burst out like soap bubbles. 

I leaped off him with a shriek. The bag had 
been almost touching me. I backed away toward the 

(continued on page 81) 
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PEOPLE 


by MICHAEL REAVES 


Poe and Bierce had walked the avenues of the 
Underground City. Courtney had painted ‘Eros 
Exotica there. And now, even in the glare of day, 
the Night People flit through the streets. 


T 

Kings had not changed that much. I found a 
basement single in one of those old brick- 
and-black-iron buildings downtown, just off 
Evangeline, near the Underground City. It was $275 
a month for two rooms, a Murphy bed, and a 
refrigerator that rattled like a snake. There were 
only three wall outlets and most of the windows 
were painted shut, but it also had a tiny fold-down 
desk, a built-in bookshelf, and space for an easel. 
The whole place was very small, but that did not 
matter. 

It was not a quiet building; there were children, 
and the landlady in the apartment upstairs com- 
muned with God regularly and enthusiastically. That 
didn t matter either. I bought a stereo cassette player 
with headphones and wore soft wax earplugs when I 
slept, which was often past noon. I had realized at 
least one lifelong, though minor, desire: after years 
of rising at dawn, I was now staying up as late as 
three or four a.m. I had become a night person. 

I adjusted to it surprisingly easily. When I 
awoke, I would exercise; a garage sale had provided 
me with a bench and some weights. I found an old 
mailbag in a trash bin behind the post office, filled it 
with rags and beans and rice, and hung it from one 
of the many water pipes that crisscrossed the ceiling. 

I would beat on it regularly; I had no particular 
skill, but it helped, along with pushing weights, to 
discharge some of the tension that had built up dur- 
ing the past few months. The pipes were also very 
useful for chin-ups and vertical sit-ups. After an 
hour or so of that, I would paint — as much as ten 
hours straight sometimes except for meals. To save 
money I made an easel and mixed my own pigments 
in the sunlit alley behind the building. 

Despite extensive use of drop cloths, 
flecks of paint stippled the walls and 
the old hardwood floors, and the 
kitchen sink was soon stained with a 
dark rainbow. I opened what windows I 
could and bought an ancient, clattering 
fan, but the pungent smells of paint, thin- 
ner, and linseed oil were still almost over- 
powering. I lived in dread of a surprise 
visit from the landlady, who already 
viewed me with suspicion due to the 



Justin Courtenay prints I had hung on one wall. There 
were two of them: The Night People and Eros Exotica, 
his most famous works. The former's street scene 
alone, with its Boschlike decadence and surreal evil, 
must have immediately labeled me in her mind as a 
devil worshipper, and as for the latter -I'm surprised 
she did not attempt to have me evicted. 

When my vision would blur from eyestrain and 
fumes, I would go out. Sometimes I would sit at a 
tiny wrought-iron table in one of the jazz clubs on 
King Snake Road, nursing a drink and listening to 
horns scorching the blue air; mostly I would just 
wander the streets and watch the colorful pirate 
parade of night life. Like a vampire, I now seemed 
to feel fully alive only after dark. I visited my old 
neighborhoods and haunts, reliving scenes from my 
childhood that had faded to sere daguerreotypes of 
memory. I tried to feel something, anything, and 
couldn't. ' 

I was back in New Delphi, the city 
where I'd been born. But I wasn't home. 

It had been ten years, not counting 
two visits to my parents after they had 
moved to Blessed Shoals. I had long 
since lost touch with those few 
friends I had made in high school and 
four years of art school. Perhaps. 1 
told myself, I would look them 
up. There was no hurry — we 
tend to think of people left 
behind as being frozen in 



time's ice, waiting pa- 
tient and unchanged. Per- 
haps I would see them 
eventually. But for 
now there was to be 
nothing but work. 


Samantha 
had been 
a night 
person; 
the 
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times we retired together in Los Angeles had been 
rare. I was always asleep by twelve at the latest, 
while she rarely closed her eyes before four a.m. A 
few times we would pass each other in that grey, 
still time just before dawn — she on her way to bed, I 
to put in a few hours at the light board before hit- 
ting the gym. 

Maybe the difference ip our circadian rhythms 
was a, sign of basic incompatibility I should have 
heeded from the beginning, but initially, in fact, I 
found it charming. I envied Samantha; I had always 
longed to be a night person, had always thought it a 
badge of creativity. Many of our friends were writ- 
ers, artists, or musicians, and did most of their work 
in those quiet, neon-lit hours. 

But to me the land that lay beyond midnight 
was an immense terra incognita. I had forced myself 
to stay awake all night a number of times, and each 
had left me feeling like the walking dead for days 
afterward. At last I had accepted my diurnal nature; 
regretfully, for I viewed the night as a separate, 
magical world, and longed to be part of it. I never 
felt quite right about working to the prosaic sounds 
of car engines warming and garbage cans rattling, 
rather than to a mysterious romantic silence broken 
only by an occasional siren or police helicopter. 

In one respect, the split shift that Samantha and 
I lived was advantageous; we could only afford a 
two bedroom apartment, which meant that one 
room had to serve as both her office and my studio. 
I think that, had we labored in that small area at the 
same time, what happened between us would have 
happened much sooner. We were both at the same 
stage in our careers; I had sold several paintings and 
lithographs and been shown in some of the trendier 
galleries along Melrose Avenue, while she had 
placed a dozen short stories in small-press magazines 
and anthologies and was working on a novel. We 
supported ourselves by freelancing for animation 
studios which produced children's cartoons for 
Saturday morning television. She wrote the scripts 
and I drew the storyboards. It paid very well; three 
months' work let us spend the rest of the year on 
our own labors of love. 


I met Samantha by calling to compliment her on 
a script she had written, one which I was boarding. 
Six months later we were living together; exactly one 
year after that, to the day, I left Los Angeles. 

Samantha and I had become lovers before we 
had become friends, and only later discovered that, 
despite appearances, we had nothing in common. 
There was a gulf between us that was far wider, far 
deeper, than the difference between day and night. 
Looking too long and too deeply into that gulf — 
that, and not the petty bourgeois bickering we had 
constantly engaged in, had been our mistake. It had 
driven me away from Los Angeles, which, despite its 
night life, is a city of harsh brightness, a land where 
people drive miles beneath a desert sun to visit tan- 
ning parlors. It had brought me back to New 
Delphi, the epitome of the Deep South, a true city of 
night, surrounded by pre-Cambrian bayous. Magic 
still lived here, and here I could, I hoped, put down 
on canvas what I had left behind, before it was too 
late. 

I had been there nearly a month when I turned 
thirty. No doubt in reaction, I rose early and 
worked out long and hard that day, beating the bag, 
jumping rope and lifting weights until every joint 
and muscle ached and the windows were fogged. My 
usual schedule was to follow this with a blenderful 
of fruit, brewer's yeast, protein powder, and bran, 
and then to start mixing colors. Instead, I took a 
walk. 

It was a bright spring day, the air already hint- 
ing at the approaching summer warmth and humidi- 
ty. I thought briefly about how intolerable my 
rabbit-hole would be and how it would affect the 
painting if I did not somehow find the money for an 
air conditioner. I think it was the first time I had let 
my thoughts venture more than a week into the 
future since I had moved in. 

The crowds seemed larger and slower-moving. 
Though full of variety, they were drab compared to 
the perennial Mardi Gras ensemble that filled the 
streets after dark. There were more cars with out-of- 
state plates; tourist season was beginning. 

I had not been outside before dusk in nearly 
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two weeks. The afternoon sun was giving me a 
headache, despite the mirrored sunglasses I wore. I 
decided suddenly to take the Underground City tour. 
It had been nearly fifteen years since I had last seen 
it, but I remembered it very well. The thought of the 
cool, damp brick streets, the deserted storefronts and 
houses spotlighted by lightbulbs, and most of all the 
quiet, was very appealing. I bought a ticket and 
joined the tour group that was already descending 
the concrete steps. 

The tour was composed mostly of fat men in 
loud shirts and hats advertising beer brands or truck 
companies, and women whose purpose in life was to 
bat futilely at crying children. I walked slowly, 
dropping behind them all, paying no attention to the 
tour guide's cheery speech about the Thanksgiving 
Day Battle of 1864 in which Union soldiers had put 
the entire downtown area to the torch. New build- 
ings had eventually been built on top of the old, 
leaving the fire-gutted ruins to molder in darkness 
until the city fathers had decided in 1957 to restore 
them as a tourist attraction. 

I was surprised at how accurately I remembered 
it; particularly Alastair Street, the infamous artists' 
colony. Even as a child 1 had been fascinated with 
its history. Here such authors as Bierce, Brochensen, 
Dedric, and even Poe had lived or visited in antebel- 
lum times. In 1849, while living in a small garret 
overlooking the square, Marnauk had composed The 
Executioner's Daughter, an opera considered at the 
time so savagely perverse that there had been talk of 
deporting him. It was in his Alastair Studio that 
Courtenay had painted his two most controversial 
works, and also such masterpieces as Images in 
Stone and Flame. Every other doorway along the 
narrow, twisting length had been rumored to hide an 
opium den or a Satanic chruch. The colony had 
lived on in various imaginations after the fire: in the 
1930s Weird Tales had published the lurid "Alastor 
Street" stories of Westin James, a pulp writer of the 
Lovecraft coterie. There had been a Roger Corman 
movie and even a rock album during the Sixties, all 
inspired by the legends of Alastair Street. 

I walked along the rebuilt wooden sidewalks, 
looking into houses and stores. Some interiors had 
been outfitted with displays in an attempt to recap- 
ture the stilted past. I leaned against the four-paned 
window of Courtenay's studio and looked at the 
mannequin within, stiffly posed in oil-daubed 
smock, palette in one hand and brush in the other. 
A statue of a young female model, discreetly draped 
in a robe, reclined on a nearby hassock. The exhibit 
was staged so that one could not glimpse the paint- 
ing on Courtenay's easel, but the pose of the model 
— if not the bland features — suggested Eros Exotica. 
The scene was the beginning of his work on it, of 
course; good taste would have prevented the 
designers of the tour from even hinting at the final 
stages. The choice of paintings was appropriate. Eros 


Exotica had been Courtenay's last work, finished on- 
ly a day before the Union Army had attacked. The 
artist had died in the fire, and yet he was here, 
frozen in time by the strength of his art and the 
memory of others. I closed my eyes, took a deep 
breath of stale air, and thought about the black 
waters of Devil's Bay, only a few miles away. 

When I opened my eyes again, the model had 
moved. 

I stared in surprise. The hassock was near the 
fireplace, where the red light reflecting off crumpled 
foil looked vaguely like logs ablaze. The model 
leaned forward and stretched, then looked toward 
the window. I saw her face quite clearly, white as 
fresh-cut pine, with delicate bones. Her eyes were 
violet. They went wide with surprise — and fear — 
when she saw me. Then she stood, wrapping the 
robe about her, and was quickly gone into the dark- 
ness of another room. 

I heard footsteps behind me. 

"Will you please keep up with the group, sir?" 

The tour guide was about ten years younger 
than I and politely stern, like an airline stewardess 
trying to convince someone to fasten a seat belt. The 
group waited several pools of light down the street. I 
felt oddly contrite. The astonishing scene I had just 
witnessed, and the calm unreality of the city itself, 
made my transgression seem somehow more serious 
than it was. 

"I'm sorry." I made a vague gesture toward the 
window. "There's someone in there." 

"Quite possibly, sif. We have people working 
on these exhibits all the time." 

"No, I mean the model in the exhibit — " I turned 
back toward the window, gesturing, and stopped, 
speechless. The model was still there, exactly as she 
had been posed before, unmistakably a construct of 
paint and plaster. 

The guide turned and started back toward the 
rest of the group. I hesitated, then hurried forward 
and caught up with her. "I'm sorry — I'm not feeling 
too well ..." 

Her expression changed immediately to one of 
professional concern. This was a situation she knew 
how to deal with. "Of course, sir. This way." She 
took me back to the exit stairs, keeping up a 
solicitous monologue. I hardly heard a word of it. 
The face of the model stayed before me in the dark- 
ness of the Underground City. I knew I had seen her 
before. 

D arkness had fallen; the Night People, as I 
thought of them, were out in force. I 
walked home quickly through the 
crowds, past street dancers and musi- 
cians, solicitors of both sexes, and others, 
paying little attention to the impromptu 
street parties and cheer that always filled 
the bright streets after sundown. My mood was dif- 
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ficult to describe; I was not so mifch concerned for 
my state of mind as I was preoccupied by the 
strength of the vision I had seen. It is, I understand, 
common among artists, whatever their fields, to 
place any shock or traumatic event safely within the 
boundaries of their work. Samantha had told me 
once that her first reaction, upon hearing of her hus- 
band's death, was to think of it as a dramatic scene 
in a novel or story. Actors and musicians I have 
known have confessed similar urges to sublimate ter- 
rible or frightening events in the contexts of their ar- 
tistry. So it was now with me; I avoided thinking of 
what had just happened in terms of losing control, 
and concentrated instead upon the happening itself. 

When I see something in a vivid moment of 
imagination — as I had thought I had seen the 
woman's face turning toward me in the studio — then 
it stays with me, and I tend to see it almost every- 
where I look. Women whom I passed on my way 
back to my apartment, and female faces on billboard 
advertisements, all seemed to take on that same 
pale, shocked look, that intense violet gaze. I studied 
the vision as I saw it in these many manifestations, 
♦ and the more I saw it, the more I was convinced 
that I had seen the face before. 

When I reached my room I opened Images of 
Madness, a large reference book on the works of 
Albright, Bosch, Munch, and others, including 
Courtenay. I found the detail from Eros Exotica and 
stared at it for quite some time. It was the same. 
The mannequin had been merely a department store 
sculpture, without even a superficial similarity to the 
painting; but the image before me now was that of 
the woman who had looked at me and fled the 
room. I had seen the luckless, nameless model 
Courtenay had used over a hundred years before in 
his most depraved — and most brilliant — creation. 

As a child in New Delphi, I had entertained for 
many years the notion that night was a magic, 
timeless environment, in which past, present, and 
future were one and the same. Looking out from my 
window at the dark street, it was easy to imagine 
that pirates still docked in Devil's Bay, or that the 
shouts and cries I could occasionally faintly hear 
were the sounds of Union and Confederate soldiers 
fighting. The rising sun thawed time again, set it 
flowing once more, and restored order to the world. 
But at night, all times were one. 

I had told Samantha once about this, hoping 
she would find the childish notion as charming as I 
did in memory. Instead, she had asked me how I ex- 
plained the many evidences of the continued func- 
tioning of time after sundown, such as clocks ticking 
off the minutes until dawn. I had countered by ask- 
ing how someone who wrote childrens' fantasies 
could be so literal-minded, and it had built from 
there into yet another fight. 

And yet I was right, in an ironic sense. For I left 


her at night, at that time when she was most alive, 
and now she is suspended, frozen, no less than my 
childhood friends or Justin Courtenay himself. 

I had chosen oil as my medium. Acrylic and 
watercolor dry too fast, and none of the other 
methods I had used in the past — etching, lithog- 
raphy, charcoal — seemed appropriate. I had started 
with the most somber shades and built up from 
them, trying to evoke the image from the darkness. 

It had been hard, at first, keeping the room 
properly lit. As the sun moved across the sky, it was 
necessary to change the easel's position accordingly. 
The best time, I found, was twilight; in that brief 
stillness after sunset and before darkness, subtle 
shadings and interplays were most visible to me. On 
occasion I would have to alter what I had done 
earlier. It was frustrating. 

My hand would cramp from holding the palette, 
and the old coveralls I had bought at the Salvation 
Army crackled with dried paint. I wished I could 
continue working after dark, but the harsh artificial 
light destroyed all subtlety and delicacy. It was 
ironic: having finally become a night person I was 
now engaged in a project that could not be pursued 
after dark. Samantha would have laughed. 

Though she had considered herself an intellec- 
tual and was quite well read, Samantha had known 
very little about art. What few concepts she had 
picked up she tended to state dogmatically, as if in- 
tensity made up for information. One of these was 
the tenet that an artist's visions grew more powerful 
as the artist slipped gradually into insanity. She 
would cite van Gogh's progression of self-portraits as 
an example. "The trouble with your art," she would 
tell me, "is that you're too sane. You need to set free 
your dark side." I was never sure how serious she 
was. At the time the critique had infuriated me; now 
I considered it perhaps the only thing worth sal- 
vaging from our relationship. 

I had been working steadily on my painting 
since my return to New Delphi, but now, after my 
visit to the Underground City, I had stopped. My vi- 
sion, so clear these past few weeks, had been 
obscured; Courtenay's model had come between me 
and the canvas. 

For several days I tried to paint around it, to 
recall the memory I was trying to set down. It had 
not been that long ago, after all. But it was no use; I 
was no longer sure which face 1 saw. Courtenay's 
style and subject had been my inspiration this time, 
and now it was working against me. I had brought 
with me no photographs, no sketches; I had to rely 
on the purity of vision. I was feeling the pressure of 
time; I knew I could not count on being undisturbed 
for too much longer. At night I felt no time pass; I 
experienced only a calm, Zenlike now. But I could 
not paint at night. And the sun moved the days 
relentlessly. 
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I could smell the cloying scent of pigments 
and oils — and something darker. 



H knew what 1 had to do. I had to return to the 

■ Underground City and somehow — I had no 

■ plan — learn who or what it was I had seen. 
M Only by doing that would I be able to end my 
B preoccupation, to see past her face and view 
H the face in my painting clearly again. 

H I thought of waiting until nightfall to 

H take advantage of whatever subtle magic the 
I darkness might bring. But that was not 
H necessary; it was always night in the Under- 
ground. I bought another ticket and descended the 
steps once more. It was easy to slip away from the 
group once we had reached Alastair Street, to hide 
in the darkness of a recessed doorway until they 
were gone. Then I made my way down the narrow 
Parisian street to Courtenay's studio. 

The mannequin of Courtenay still stood before 
his easel, studying the model's casual pose. I stared 
at the still life for what seemed an age, waiting for 
one or both of them to move. Nothing happened. I 
pressed the heels of my hands against my eyes until 
bright green lights swirled in darkness. What was I 
doing? I was far too old to be chasing phantoms; I 
had been an artist far too long to justify blaming my 
failure to create on so absurd a concept as ghosts. I 
had to seek what reasons there were for my inability 
within that small apartment on Evangeline Street, 
not here in a city of the dead. 

I opened my eyes — and saw that the model was 
gone. 

The door was secured with an anachronistic 
padlock and hasp. I had to break the window with 
my shoe and carefully pick the shards of glass from 
the frame before I could vault into the studio. I was 
sure my action would bring a security guard or some 
other official, but there was no sound. In fact, I 
realized when I stopped to listen that the silence was 
perfect; I could no longer hear the faint voices of the 
tour group in the distance. 

The model of Justin Courtenay stood calmly 
before me. This close, I could see that it was not a 
particularly inspired or maintained reproduction; the 
plaster tips of his fingers were chipped, and his eyes 
were the wrong color. I stepped around the easel to 
look at the canvas, and was not surprised to find it 
blank. 

Oddly enough, I felt no worry over my forced 
entry, even though I knew what repercussions dis- 
covery could bring. Such concerns seemed remote, 
unreal, belonging to another age. I stepped through 
the far door the model had used for escape the 
previous time. 

I don't know what I expected to find; what I 


found was a room filled with dusty boxes, crates, 
and stacks of partially dismembered nude manne- 
quins. On the floor before me was a rumpled piece 
of white fabric with dark stains. The only light 
filtered dimly from the street. A rear door, barely 
visible, was partially open. Beyond it lay blackness. 

It was at this point that I finally became afraid. 

There was no hint of light beyond the door — and 
yet I knew, somehow, what was waiting in the dark- 
ness. I picked up the robe on the floor before me; the 
robe that the model had been wearing. It was still 
warm; the dark stains streaking it were still wet. 

I looked at the door again. If she waited out 
there, it would not be as a plaster mannequin, nor 
as the frightened model I had seen in my previous 
glimpse of this past. It would be as Courtenay had 
painted her, in his last, most powerful vision. 

My mouth was dry. I could smell the cloying 
scent of pigments and oils — and something darker. I 
dropped the robe, turned and stepped quickly back 
into the studio. 

The statue of Justin Courtenay was gone. The 
studio was empty, save for the furniture and the 
easel. No fire, real or simulated, burned in the fire- 
place. The painting upon the easel was Eros Exotica; 
the fresh pigments gleamed in the flickering light 
from the street gas lamps. I knew that if I touched 
it, it would be as wet as the bloodstains on the robe.' 

I stared at it, fascinated. It is one thing to view 
a reproduction of such a work, quite another to 
witness the vibrant original. Though I was familiar 
with every line, every nuance of it, still I stood, 
paralyzed with horror and admiration, at the genius 
of Courtenay's work. He had shown the same skill 
with the knife as with his brush. What in lesser 
hands would have been mere psychopathic bar- 
barism had here been elevated to art — a sculpture of 
living flesh. 

I tore my gaze from it and looked toward the 
window. It was unbroken. Through it I could see 
lights in other windows, and, above the buildings, a 
sky filled with stars as mad as van Gogh's. 

The Night People walked the street. 

I could see them quite clearly — women in bus- 
tled silk dresses, men with muttonchops and canes. 
These were the real Night People, I knew, the ones 
upon whom Courtenay had based his famous work. 
They sauntered casually through the evening air of 
Alastair Street, nodding and tipping hats to each 
other. I recognized the dark, brooding face of Edgar 
Allan Poe as he stopped to speak to a gentleman 
who could be none other than Ambrose Bierce. This 

(continued on page 100) 
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Eric Luke taps 
childhood fantasies 
in his script for 
Explorers. 

"My first two scripts were both fair, but they had been calculated to break into the 
industry," says Eric Luke, screenwriter of Explorers, Joe (Gremlins) Dante's summer space 
entertainment. "But for Explorers,.! went back to a childhood fantasy of mine that was 
very important to me. In the end, it's gratifying to know that what finally turned out 
to be successful was the thing that meant most to me, which probably says something 
about the sorts of things one should be writing." 

At twenty-eight, Luke is one of the new breed of screenwriters that has been emerging 
over the last several years. Last summer, for instance, Chris Columbus arrived on the 
scene with Gremlins (also directed by Joe Dante) and this year is back as the screenwriter 
*of Goonies. And it was only five years ago that Lawrence Kasdan's name first appeared 
on movie screens for co-writing The Empire Strikes Back; now, he is the established direc- 
tor of Body Heat, The Big Chill, and Silverado. 

"When I was a kid, John Glenn was in outer space," Luke recalls, "and going into space 
was a fantasy of mine. In fact, in my kindergarten class, we reenacted his blast off, and 
I volunteered to be Glenn. I sat inside an old metal drum, wearing a helmet, and pretended 
I was in a space capsule. The rest of the class stood around me and played various parts, 
from being people in Mission Control, to being a fireman who put out the flames created 
when my engines ignited. It was the kind of idea I used as the basis for Explorers, the thought 
that kids really could build their own ship and go into outer space." 

Luke's screenplay translates this notion into cinematic reality, relating the adventures 
of Ben (Ethan Hawke), Wolfgang (River Phoenix), and Darren (Jason Presson). The story 
begins when Ben has a mysterious dream in which he learns the secret to creating a powerful, 
bubble-shaped forcefield. Soon, he and his friends discover the inertialess qualities of the 
field and build a makeshift spaceship, nicknamed Thunder Road, to place inside it. After 
an almost disasterous test flight, a second dream, shared by all three, enables them to have 
greater control over the forcefield, and they blast off to experience a close encounter with 
some rather bizarre aliens who have been sending them the nocturnal messages. 

The boys encounter Wak and Neek, two rather goofy-looking creatures with green 
skin, pudgy faces, and eyes on stalks, when they discover a mysterious alien ship in deep 
space. These beings have been studying Earth from afar (via our tv broadcasts), and Wak 
has become so fascinated by our culture that he does a frenetic stand-up comic routine, 
combining one liners from tv commercials with motions reminiscent of Little Richard. 
Ultimately, the boys realize that Wak and Neek are also children (Wak's a boy; Neek, 
a girl) and that they have stolen their father's "car." 

"The idea that the aliens were kids came pretty early on, and there is a certain 
amount of humor just in that," Luke explains. "Kids act like kids, and the way kids act 
is pretty funny, so there was a certain amount of humor inherent in that. When I started 
working with Joe Dante, the particular personality for the aliens that is now in the film 
really emerged." 

The humorous personalities of the aliens were further enhanced by the make-up effects 
of Rob Bottin, who worked with Dante on the "It's a Good Life" segment of Twilight 
Zone — The Movie and on The Howling. 

Bob Picardo, who plays both Wak and his alien father, does a fine job bringing 
his other-worldly character to life. 
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^Hthan Hawke observes the 
antigravity vehicle he and his friends 
have invented (upper left). The boys 
discover an otherwordly sight in their 
own backyard (center left). Hawke 
observes the stars, wondering if the 
dreams he has been having are 
messages from an alien world (right). 
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Despite Luke's early success at 
UCLA, where he won the Jim Mor- 
rison award for 'The Fanner and the 
Wiseman," as well as a presidential 
grant in 1978 for "Dark Ages," Holly- 
wood was not waiting for him with 
open arms. 

"Right after I got out, a student 
film I had made helped me get an 
agent, and at first it looked like things 
were going to happen with a script 1 
had written. But then they really 
slumped off, and I spent time doing 
editorial jobs for industrial films, 
holding cue cards for Days of Our 
Lives, and playing an extra space 
cadet who walked in the background 
on the Saturday morning kid's show, 
Jason of Star Command. 

Adding to his frustration was the 
fact that he wrote two scripts that 
failed to sell. The first, entitled Attack 
from Outer Space, was a comical look 
at the space films of the 1950s; his 
second was a more horrific tale about 
little monsters that take over a house 
and live within its walls. 

Luke's fears of failure, however, 
ended with Explorers — an idea which 
came to him while he was working as 
a clerk at a Santa Monica, California, 
science fiction bookstore. Change of 
Hobbit. Over the next year, he wrote 
the script at night while working dur- 
ing the day at Private Stock Effects 
Studio on such films as Strange In- 
vaders and Jaws 3-D. 

Unhappy with the agent he had 
found after college, Luke at first tried 
to sell Explorers by himself, but he 
only received negative responses — 20th 
Century Fox, among others, passed on 
it. "At that point, I was beginning to 
think that if this wasn't it, I didn't 
know what would be because it had 
my heart in it," he says. 

Eventually, Luke signed with a 
new agent, and the first person she 
sent it to was producer David Bom- 
byk, who had produced Witness with 
Edward Feldman. Bombyk loved it, 
and within three weeks had a deal 
with Paramount Pictures. 

Bombyk sold Explorers to the 
studio on the basis of the first sixty 
pages alone because he felt Luke's 
original ending was too expensive and 
not satisfying enough. As a result, 
Luke worked on rewriting the script 
for a year and a half and, while the 
first two-thirds remained essentially 
the same (they detail the boys' efforts 
to create the forcefield and build 
the Thunder Road), the ending went 
through many changes. 

In an early version, for instance, 
the boys have elaborate adventures on 
a world where the inhabitants are 
towering giants and, after landing in 
what turns out to be an alien junk- 



yard, have to save 
ing crushed in a gigantic alien sanita- 
tion compactor. 

Luke remained involved with Ex- 
plorers throughout its very tight pro- 
duction schedule, continuing to write 
dialogue for the film in the post- 
production looping stage. At the same 
time, he was under contract with 
Paramount Pictures, where he has 
continued working on several projects, 
including adapting the cartoon series 
The Jetsons into a live-action motion 
picture. 

'This is the most exciting part of 
my life so far," he concedes, "and 
writing and working on Explorers has 
been an invaluable learning experience 
for me. I have to thank Joe for letting 
me be a part of it and for being inter- 


ing ahead to directing, which 1 hope 
to do someday. It has really been 
great being on the set and watching 
Joe work. 

"I've also learned a lot about writ- 
ing. One thing is how little can be 
said and still communicate the same 
information. Watching a film like 
Tender Mercies, for instance, you are 
really struck by just how one sentence 
can say volumes of information if it's 
combined with the right visuals. Dur- 
ing the post-production editing on Ex- 
plorers, when the film had to be cut 
down, I felt as if I had overwritten 
some scenes. But that's just me learn- 
ing as a screenwriter." 

Eric Luke is definitely learning. 
Learning fast. ■ 
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ason Presson gets caught 
in a bizarre contraption (above). 
Presson gets an alien wrelcome 
from a surprise guest (upper 
right). Hawke enters the 
antigravity vehicle he and his 
friends have built (center). River 
Phoenix gazes at the strange 
texture of the alien vehicle (lower 
right). 
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Physiciam-turned-filmmaker George 
Miller should be no stranger to TZ 
readers; his wide-screen remake of 
“Nightmare at 20,000 Feet” was the 
crowning episode of 1983's Twilight Zone 
movie. Last year, Miller produced and co- 
directed three mini-series for Australian 
television, then began work on the latest 
chapter on the adventures of his mythic 
post-holocaust hero, Mad Max— a. k. a. the 
Road Warrior. 

The third film in the series, entitled 
Mad Max: Beyond Thunderdome, takes 
place some fifteen years after the events 
of 1982’s The Road Warrior. Max (Met 
Gibson), still a loner in a world where sur- 
vival is the only law, becomes surrogate 
parent to a tribe of lost children, and goes 
up against the cutthroat civilization of 
Bartertown, an enclave ruled by the iron 
fist of Aunty Entity (Tina Turner), assisted 
by the brainy but diminutive Master 
(Angelo Rossito). Before the action’s over. 
Max must prove his mettle within the 
Thunderdome, a steel cage at the center 
of Bartertown where “two men go in — one 
man comes out.” 

TZ: One of the major differences be- 
tween Thunderdome and the previous 
Max films is that you're sharing the 
directorial credit with George Ogilvie, 
an Australian stage director. 

Miller: Yes. That came about when 
George and I were working on a tv 
series. The Dismissal, about Australia's 
constitutional crisis in 1975. One of the 
directors had to leave for a day., and 
we wanted to get a scene done. George 
rather jokingly suggested we should 
direct it together. 1 rather jokingly 
agreed. We did it, and we found that 
the scene went so well — and so quickly 
— that we then resolved to do a feature 
together. 

TZ: We heard that Ogilvie worked 
primarily with the actors on dramatic 
scenes, allowing you to concentrate on 
the action scenes. 

TZ: It was often that way, though on 
occasion it would be the other way 
around; he would take a second unit 
for a while and work on an action se- 
quence. Mostly, we were on the set 
from moment to moment together. On 
some of the bigger scenes, he would 
work with some of the actors, and I'd 
work with the others. It wasn't really 
very different from the way most peo- 
ple work. 

TZ: The last time we spoke, right after 
the Twilight Zone, movie, you seemed 
very uncertain about the possibility of 
continuing the Mad Max saga. 

Miller: After the second film, we felt 
that there was really nowhere else to 
go. What really got us going was the 
story. I was determined not to do 
another Mad Max film unless we 
found a story that was worth the time 
and effort required to make a film. 


What really opened up the possi- 
bility of a sequel was the idea of put- 
ting Mad Max together with a tribe of 
lost children. Neither of the sequels 
were ever really planned as such; they 
both grew from discussions we had 
about other films we might possibly 
make, and from postmortem discus- 
sions of the previous films. They 
then sort of welled up from the 
subconscious. 

TZ: In each of the films. Max's world 
grows progressively removed from the 
world" we know. In Thunderdome it 
seems to be a complete fantasy world. 
Miller: Yes, it pushes things out a bit 
further. It's not a fantasy in the sense 
of violating natural law— there's noth- 
ing outside the realm of possibility. But 
it is a more detailed, elaborate world. 
The good thing about working in such 
a stylized world, one that's already a 
little improbable, is that you can get 
away with a lot more in terms of story, 
and it tends to make things a bit more 
fun. You can take more license than 
you could with a naturalistic social 
drama, where you're subject to the con- 
straints of reality. 

TZ: Did working with Tina Turner, 


Max’s 

Myth Maker 

by ROBERT MARTIN 


a rock star, as one of your leads pose 
any major problems? 

Miller: Not at all. The great thing 
about Tina Turner is that she has an 
enormous "centered" quality that allows 
all of this energy to come out, while 
she remains incredibly disciplined. She 
worked in very tough conditions, out 
in the Australian desert where the tem- 
perature went up to one hundred forty 
degrees Fahrenheit. She was wearing a 
seventy-pound metal mesh costume, 
but she would sit there, calm and cool, 
preparing for her next scene. 

TZ: Max's battle in the Thunderdome 
seems very reminiscent of what they 
call a "steel cage match" in American 
professional wrestling. 

Miller: I wasn't aware of that. For 
Bartertown, Thunderdome is a combin- 
ation of Saturday night, the Super- 
bowl, television, and a Sunday church 
meeting. That's reflected by the music; 
Maurice Jarre has delivered a score for 
that part of the film which is at once 
evocative of military, circus, and re- 
ligious themes. 

TZ: Your crew this time includes Ed 
Verreaux, Steven Spielberg's concept 
and storyboard artist, whom you met 
on Twilight Zone. Can you compare 


his contributions to the tvyo films? 
Miller: On Twilight Zone, Ed came in 
and said, "I can work one of three 
ways: you can do your sketches and I'll 
render them; you can give me some 
general directions and I'll go away and 
draw up all the shots; or we can sit 
down and work it out shot for shot." 
At that time, I already had some rough 
storyboard sketches which I gave to 
him to render. Later, in working with 
his storyboards, I realized what a 
valuable collaborator he was. On this 
film, we worked it out together, shot- 
for-shot. In effect, he directed the en- 
tire film on paper. And by working 
with Graham Walker, our production 
designer, and the costume designer, 
Norma Moriceau, getting their input 
into the storyboards, Ed was able to 
make a lot of the ideas concrete before 
we went in to shoot. 

TZ: The end of Road Warrior left Max 
standing by the roadside, while the end 
of this one sounds more conclusive. If 
this film is well-received, will we be 
seeing more of Max? 

Miller: The first one was such a tough 
film to make, and took so much out of 
me, that I remember saying at the 
time, "Never again." But then we did 
do Road Warrior, and that was a tough 
but a very happy shoot, which made it 
much easier to go into this one. 

Not in story, but in the sense of 
the development of Max's character, 
the three films form a trilogy. From 
that, ] have a sense of completeness. 
But what's really important is whether 
there is, another story for that charac- 
ter. If the story comes up that is strong 
enough for us to do, my desire to con- 
tinue or not continue is not in itself 
what matters. Making a film requires 
such an expenditure of time and effort, 
and I don't see how it could be any 
other way— except perhaps for those 
people who are willing to phone in 
their work. 

TZ: In the Thunderdome, the character 
of Max seems to be more forthrightly 
heroic, less self-interested, than he's 
been in the previous films. 

Miller: He does follow the hero pattern 
a bit more closely, particularly in con- 
trast to the world of Bartertown. 
Bartertown is not so much evil as it is 
profane; in a way it's the negative side 
of modern urban civilization, where 
people trade and deal in a worldly 
manner, leaving little room for spiri- 
tual or emotional values. When Max is 
banished from that world, he's then 
thrust into a world that's the complete 
opposite, the world of the lost 
children, who only have their myth- 
ology and their faith to hold things 
together. And this is what draws that 
heroic side out of him. He is reluctant, 
but because of who he is, he has no 
choice, really. ■ 
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It was summer love. Crazy love. 

He told her everything. 

But then he realized he didn't know 
who — or what — she was. 

by ROBERT GRANT 

I n the summer, I go a bit crazy. Don't we all? 
We all should, just a bit, in the great unfurling 
steambath season when the world loosens its 
tie and takes off its coat and says. Bring on the sun. 
Bring on the fun, say 1, slow down and don't take it 
all so seriously, plenty of time for that later, just let 
the sweat tickle your spine and the blazing sky 
squint your face into a smile and the all-encompass- 
ing oven bake your soul golden-brown, a delicious 
confection of a soul that's too sweet to keep inside 
you. 1 mean sure, it's hot, and being all damp and 
slippery and glistening and disheveled is not digni- 
fied. But, hey. That's the idea. Summer, thank God, 
is not dignified. Summer, thank God, is bare feet 
and ice cream down your shirt and letting things 
slide a little because what the hell and sunburned 
kids laughing and ice cubes clinking in lemonade and 
girls in sleeveless blouses and . . . 

Oh. Let me tell you about girls in sleeveless 
blouses. 

It was, of course, summer, a special summer 
— which is redundant because all summers are spe- 
cial, but this was an unusually special summer that 
had brought with if a new job (and a good job, one 
with some real money and one that didn't leave me 
tired and frustrated at the end of the day, a damned 
satisfying job it was), and it had brought just the 
right heat to the city, not enough to make life mis- 
erable but just enough to make your rose-blooming 
skin remember those perfect summers when you 
were twelve (did they ever really exist? Of course 
they did, the sunshine says so) and it had brought, 
on a golden tray, on a bakery wind, on fiery exalted 


wings it had brought to this tall twelve-year-old 
wearing a thirty-eight-year-old mask, it had most 
generously and joyously brought a girl in a sleeve- 
less blouse. 

There on the bus she was, on the bus I took to 
work every morning, the bus I took home every 
evening, always sitting there when I got on and still 
there when I got off. For all I knew, she might have 
lived on the thing. Or perhaps she spent the whole 
day riding it around because . . . oh, because she 
was really a ghost who had been killed in a bus acci- 
dent and now haunted this bus, and only I could see 
her because . . . oh, because I was destined to be the 
next to die, and then I would join her in her spectral 
commutings. Yeah, I know. Well, that's the way my 
mind works, especially in the summer: my heated- 
up-mind sizzling on the giddy skillet, of the season, 
looking around for something outrageous and, if it 
isn't there, making it. 

But she was there. All there, all woman, all 
quiet and pretty in a third-glance way, the kind of 
good looks that don't grab you on the first glance 
and don't hit you on the second glance but on the 
third glance, well, it turns out to be a long glance 
that becomes too long to be called a glance and on 
that long glance-that-isn't-a-glance you see, if you 
have the right antennae, the quivering summer kind, 
you see the very pretty, very interesting person 
hiding inside the average brown hair and the vague- 
ly brown eyes and the reasonably sensuous mouth 
and the fairly attractive figure and the moderately 
stylish sleeveless blouse. 

And against all od^s, the moderate, fair, rea- » 
sonable, vague, average person shines through the 
clouds, and I remember anew the one thing I still 
needed to make that summer perfect. 

For two weeks, it was like that — glancing and 
then glancing away, catching what might have been 
the edge of a glance from her, figuring out in ad- 
vance the best place to sit in relation to her, glancing 
and then glancing away, rehearsing mental encoun- 
ters and glancing, waiting for fate to throw us 
together and then glancing away, wondering and 
daydreaming and estimating and speculating and, 
yes, even glancing — until one day, one ordinary 
special crazy summer day, came the glance. 

The Glance. The glance that did it, the one that 
somehow, after what seemed like a billion so-casual 
dartings of eyes held in her direction, somehow 
locked with her glance and held. And held. And 
held past how many blocks of sweltering pedestrians 
and how many intersections of scorched, honking 
cars and who-knows-how-many deafening heartbeats 
while the sun roared silently at the windows behind 
her, now silhouetting her and now illuminating her, 
and always the glance held, without embarrassment 
or forced boldness, just two pairs of reaching eyes 
linked as they should be, saying what they should 
say, promising no more and no less than what they 
should, all in a perfect eternal moment's glance on a 
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perfect ordinary special crazy summer day. 

And then, hot damn, we spoke. 

It seemed almost anticlimactic after what we 
had shared without words, but let's face it. Some- 
where along the way, words — no matter how clumsy 
or banal — become necessary if these things are to go 
any further. And I definitely wanted this thing to get 
going already. 

Part of it, as I recall, went something like this: 

"Well, it's another hot one, isn't it?" 

"Yes. Oh, yes. It sure is." 

"They say we might get a bit of relief toward 
the end of the week, though." 

"Yes. Oh yes, I think I heard that." 

"Maybe even some showers. They say." 

"Oh yes, I hope so. I hope we do. Yes." 

Too banal, of course, but one has to start some- 
where, and it got better: 

"The same old bus ride every day gets a bit tire- 
some, doesn't it?" 

"Yes, it certainly does. Yes. Gets tiresome." 

"You do ride most every day, don't you? I 
believe?" 

"Yes, every day. Yes. Except Sundays." 

'Tes, of course, Sundays. But every other day? I 
thought so." 

'Tes. You too?" 

"Beg pardon?" 

"You too? Every day?" 

"Oh, yes. Every day. Yes. Each and every day. 
Except — " 

"Sunday?" 

"Sundays. Yes. Oh yes. I'm on the old bus every 
day except Sundays, just like you. Well, that sort of 
makes us — what? Bus mates?" 

"Yes, 1 guess so. Bus mates. It sure does." 

And all the time we were saying these things 
(which I will admit are still more than a bit banal), 
we were smiling, smiling right at each other, tying a 
ribbon of smiles around us in a tight little, snug little 
package that would not admit the heat and the noise 
that pounded around us, making a private space of 
magic in our corner of that rumbling bus. 

And the smiles unfolded into laughter, and the 
laughter sewed us together, stitched us up joyous, 
wove us so gently with soft golden thread, we 
whooped with golden laughter and looped the silver 
thread of today into tomorrow and tomorrow into 
the next day and the shining laughing fabric of five 
days tied off the thread on the sixth into a gossamer 
week, a silken banner for us to flutter against the 
top of the white summer sky, we were that happy. 

And then we were just together, a whole lot of 
together, a great big bunch of all the time together, 
just like all those dopey lovers in all those dopey 
movies with the dopey boy and the dopey girl walk- 
ing in a soft-focus mist that follows them every- 
where, holding hands in big moist gooey close-ups, 
gazing deeply into each other's goo-goo eyes, a 
mushy chorus of violins playing in the background 


with the smiley dopes running smiling laughing in 
slow-motion through a wheat field (always the same 
field, it's a wonder all those lovers don't trip over 
each other) and then through a plaza with a fountain 
and a wave of pigeons washes up into the sky like a 
shout of Hallelujah and then, then, we zoom in on 
the slap-happy dopes in front of a crackling fireplace 
(sure I know, this is summer, I told you they were 
dopes) and they're on a fur rug really moving in 
now bring up the music his arms around her big big 
close-up his lips her lips meet crash of cymbals go 
out of focus and the music melts down around us 
like hot fudge and all the dopey lovers in the audi- 
ence go aaaaaaaahhhhhh. 

But — guess what, world? — it isn't dopey. Not 
when it's you. Not when you've been to the lowest 
boondocks of South Loneliness, not when you've 
been a solitary explorer at the fringes of the night 
with nothing to bring you back to morning but a 
sun with a bad habit of rising, not when you've been 
searching faces on streets, faces in stores, faces 
everywhere, wondering if you'll ever see another 
face searching. 

Now 1 was searching no more, and neither was 
Cynthia. Now the bus couldn't come soon enough in 
the morning, now the bus ride was maddeningly 
short, now there was a bubbling imperative at the 
back of my day, a secret giggling urgency cracking a 
whip at the heels of each minute and each second, 
yelling for them to get a move on, this isn't what it's 
all about, all these facts and figures and clicking 
typewriters and whirring computers, because the 
reason, the purpose, the Secret of Life that the high 
llamas have been hiding from me in their innermost 
sanctums all these years, that Secret is waiting for 
me at the distant end of this endless day, waiting on 
a lurching dusty bus, wearing a sleeveless blouse and 
a life-rewarding smile. 

We made each other happy. It was that simple. 
We were together every night; every dark escape, 
every sultry moon-kissed exit from the long arid 
days, they were Our Nights. 

We talked. Where we went, what we saw, what 
we decided to "do" that particular evening didn't 
matter. It was the talking, the precious sharing of 
our thoughts, that was the spine and the song of our 
time together. And hoo-boy, how this crazy summer 
kid did talk, ladling out my hopes and dreams and 
fears and Schemes and guilts and glories and fan- 
tasies and stories of everything I had been keeping 
squashed down inside a little box somewhere in my 
gut. 

And she listened. Talk about a knife fitting a 
wound, well, my surging words fit perfectly into her 
heart. It wasn't just someone listening politely with 
bored murmurs of "uh-huh" and an occasional dis- 
creet glance at their watch. She listened with her 
eyes really caring, truly wanting to know all about 
this babbling maniac with a lifetime of crazy lonely 
summers to be poured out. 
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So. We talked, and she listened. 

No, wait. 

Something wrong there. 

/ talked, and she listened. Yes, oh yes, I raved 
on and on in a cloudburst rapture at having a beau- 
tiful pair of ears there to receive my soul-baring, and 
she listened. And when she spoke, it was about me. 
Just me. It was encouragements and comfortings and 
reassurings and questions and agreements and prais- 
ings, and it was all aimed directly back at me, the 
delirious motor-mouth who for the first time in his 
life had a summer in one hand and a girl in the 
other and who didn't care if the rest of the world 
was facing a charging rhino with a pea-shooter, be- 
cause, friends, I was Happy. 

I was so indecently happy that it took a nice lit- 
tle while for me to realize that all our blissful con- 
versations were strictly one-way. Cynthia knew 
more than my own mother could possibly have 
wanted to know about me, and I knew exactly two 
things about her: her name, and the fact that I loved 
her. 

The imbalance finally dawned on me one night 
when we were walking down a quiet street after a 
movie. I was talking, as usual, and she was listen- 
ing, as usual, listening and filling in the lulls (which 
were few) with her usual remarks that showed she 
actually was interested in the ant farm I built when I 
was nine and the ingrown toenail I had last year. 
And she was interested, make no mistake about 
that; this lovely girl was sincerely into my boring 
life like a dog into a porterhouse. But at one point, I 
said: 

"So my father was holding down two jobs, and 
my mother was working, too. It was kind of rough, 
but they wanted so badly to give us kids all the 
things they hadn't had. I guess most parents are like 
that, huh?" 

"Uh . . . yes, I suppose." 

"Say, what does your father do?" 

"Oh, my — he — nothing. Now, I mean. He's — uh, 
retired. Gee, isn't that a pretty car over there?" 

And that was that. But it was enough to hide a 
hole in my self-interest and make me realize that I 
was keeping company with a mystery girl. From 
then on, I began to slip in more questions about her 
family, and always they were fielded in such a way 
that had me wondering if I had ever really asked 
anything. I tried not to be obvious about it, but it 
started to gnaw at me. Every time, it would be along 
these lines: 

"Boy, how my mom can cook. But then, every- 
body's mother is the best cook in the world, aren't 
they? Isn't yours?" 

"Oh, my — she — well — Oh, look at that adorable 
baby!" 

Or: 

"My brother and me. I'll tell you, we really had 
some times. We were real pals, even if he was so 
much older. Are you an only child?" 


"Oh, I — no — er — say, I started that book you 
recommended, and it really is great." 

Just like that. Every time. Here I'd come with a 
simple, not-too-nosey question, and whoooooosh! 
Off she'd go in a completely different direction, like 
she was Bugs Bunny and the question was Elmer 
Fudd. It got to the point where I could draw only 
one conclusion: The Deep, Dark Secret Theory. 

There was something about her family. Some 
something she didn't want me to know. She didn't 
want to touch upon the idea that she ever might 
have had a family. 

Well, so what? It was none of my business. 
Family matters are . . . well, family matters. Just 
because I felt like rambling at tedious length about 
my antecedents dating back to the Neanderthals 
didn't put her under any obligation to do likewise. 
Certainly not. 

Yeah, sure. Easy to say. But, damn it, I felt 
cheated. It was more than curiosity, it was a sense 
of being shortchanged by someone who was sup- 
posed to be half of that special give-and-take, that 
magical mingling. She still said all the right things in 



regards to me, all the things I wanted to hear; 
nobody could have asked for a more sympathetic 
sounding board. But increasingly, it became like 
talking to own echo. Even a world-class egomaniac 
eventually tires of hearing his own thoughts coming 
back at him in somebody else's voice, no matter how 
soft the voice, no matter how pretty the lips. 

I loved her. But who the hell was she? 

After many frustrating rounds of my nudging in 
a question and her tiptoeing around it, the old imag- 
ination was working overtime. I began supplying my 
own answers to the dangling questions, and some 
answers they were. They started out merely a bit 
squalid — she lived in a hideous slum, she was 
ashamed of the filthy streets littered with garbage 
and winos, and her family consisted of a father who 
stayed pickled in rotgut twenty-four hours a day, a 
mother who had taken charm lessons from Attila the 
Hun, a sister who charged fifty bucks an hour and I 
don't mean for modeling, and a brother who sat in a 
corner pulling wings off of flies while reciting 
rhymes in pig Latin. 

That was for cjpeners. But dear old Mr. I. Mag- 
ination just wouldn't leave it at that. Soon, I had her 
entire family living on the street, a mournful band of 
derelicts selecting their meals and their wardrobe 
from trash cans and occasionally holing up in an 
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abandoned store until the cops chased them out into 
the cold. ' 

That provided me with some entertaining hours 
until I hit upon a more colorful slant. Her pop, you 
see, was Mr. Big, the kingpin of crime, complete 
with cheek scar and diamond-studded necktie; dear 
old Mom, a gorgon in skin-tight red, managed the 
prostitution end of the business, having come up 
through the ranks herself; big brother, a slick-haired 
weasel in designer sunglasses, gave orders to the hit 
men and sometimes handled a contract himself just 
for the fun of it; and little sister was scheming to 
bump off the old man so she could take over the 
whole operation. 

And so it went throughout those hot, strange 
days strewn with mirages and love. I continued to 
peck away with discreet questions tucked in 
amongst my yapping; she continued to walk right 
through them, like a ghost through a spiderweb; and 
my mind continued to worry away at the blanks, 
filling them in with all manner of antic explanations. 
We were still tight, in our own weird, wonderful 
way. But I knew almost nothing more about her 
than I did when I first saw her sitting on that bus. 

Summer, that tease, dnfted off as usual without 
a formal goodbye, just a few last half-hearted dance 
steps while the next act, an older woman in brown 
and gold, slipped in almost unnoticed from the other 
side of the stage. The world started wearing more 
clothes and staying indoors a lot, and I started 
wondering if Cynthia and I would go on. Were we 
just what they call a summer thing? I hoped not, 
despite my misgivings about her secrecy. If anything, 
I was more intrigued by her than ever. I was deter- 
mined to lift her veil of shy smiles and tender looks, 
to find out about the other half of her life, the half 
she went back to when we parted each evening. No 
matter what she was hiding, I figured it couldn't be 
any worse than the visions I had conjured up for 
myself. 

There seemed to be only one course. I would 
have to follow her. It was something I had hoped to 
avoid; after waiting so long for a blessing like Cyn- 
thia to come into my life, the last thing I wanted 
was to inject a note of sneakiness into the relation- 
ship. But I knew that what we had, what we hoped 
to have, could never be complete as long as she held 
out on me. I had made my life a wide-open book to 
her, I had torn out the pages and papered our days 
with them. If she had a book at all, she kept it 
locked inside a cabinet, and I had never even seen 
the cabinet. It couldn't go on. 1 had to know. 

I t was a pleasant evening, the kind that comes 
when autumn is young and still has a touch of 
summer in her smile, and you embrace it be- 
cause you know her smiles will come less and less 
frequently. Cynthia and I had been out on one of 
our nothing-particular times, just supper at a nice lit- 
tle place and a stop at an arcade for a few rounds of 


some electronic game that said "You blew it, pal" 
when you lost, and a stroll downtown past glowing 
store windows that were already decked out for 
Halloween, black and orange nightmares of scream- 
ing cats and looming monsters. Our walk eventually 
brought us to a bus stop. 

"Well," she said, "I think I'd better be getting 
home." 

"Do you have to? It's not that late." 

"I'd better. See you tomorrow." 

"Yeah. It was nice tonight." 

"Yes, it was. Lovely. Well, bye." 

"You sure you don't want me to wait with you?" 

"Oh, no. The bus should be along any time. 
You run along." 

"Yeah. Okay. Well, I'll see you." 

And with a peck on her pale cool cheek, 1 was 
off down the street and around the corner. 

And there I stopped. 1 hadn't planned it. Not 
consciously, at least, but 1 guess 1 had felt all eve- 
ning, deep inside, that tonight would be the night. 
This really couldn't go on. 

If she got on the bus, of course, that would end 
it for now. Yet something told me she wouldn't get 
on. A dark whisperer was at my ear constantly these 
days, and 1 found it hard to believe anything she 
said. I hated that. I wanted to settle it, tonight. 

A peek back around the corner showed a bus 
stop with nobody waiting. Where had she gone? 1 
looked frantically down the street, across the street 
there. There a familiar, slender figure in a dark blue 
sweater and black skirt was just stepping onto the 
curb. She walked on down the poorly-lit street, 
which led away from the main downtown area 
toward an older, darker, emptier part of town. 1 
hurried across the street and started down the 
sidewalk after her. She was now a small shadow half 
a block ahead of me, walking rather quickly away 
from me, away from the lights, away from the hap- 
py thing that was Us. She was just a scurrying shape 
now, some stranger going back to a mystery that 
had nothing to do with me. I had to remind myself 
that the dark little blur down the street was the same 
girl with the July smile, my summer girl. 1 reminded 
myself, but it didn't help. It wasn't July anymore. It 
was bleak-faced October, the moon was_full, and 1 
was shivering. 

It was a long journey. 1 followed her down 
block after block of small, darkened stores and va- 
cant buildings and empty lots, past streetlights that 
were welcome islands in the gloom, into the dead- 
still bedchamber of night. 1 stayed far behind her, 
padding along like a stalking cat, feeling slightly 
foolish and ashamed — but knowing that 1 was doing 
what I had to do. At times, she was swallowed by 
shadow, but always she would reappear in mo- 
ments, still seeming to float away down that endless 
path of darkest grey and black. 

Then, sometime in the game's timeless midst, 
she did not reappear. One second she blinked off 
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into a shrouded patch in the middle of a block, and 
1 watched for her to come out, and I watched and 
watched. And she didn't. A breathless pause. My 
back flattened against the hedge row running the 
length of the street. Eyes clawing, scraping at the 
black wall ahead. Ears feeling, probing at the huge 
silence. Nothing. Nothing. 

I walked slowly onward, expecting her to come 
into view at any moment. She didn't. I reached the 
place where she had vanished. There was a break in 
the high hedge. A gate. Tall and iron, it stood half- 
open. Beyond was night, a darkness inside darkness. 
Night and silence. 

, I walked in, feeling as if I were stepping off the 
edge of the world into the ultimate night, the one 
waiting down there at the end of all our roads. And 
1 was placing my scuffed brown loafer right into its 
inky heart. 

A few steps into the blackness and a few mo- 
ments of adjusting my eyes told me where I was. I 
was looking out upon a seemingly endless expanse of 
stone markers, of all shapes and sizes. They stood at 
attention in all directions, reaching further than I 
could see into the dark, row after row of _ troops 
waiting for inspection. 

There was no sign of Cynthia, no sound except 
the faint, shy brushing of leaves against leaves in the 
high tops of trees which were interspersed amongst 
the tombstones. That, and the beating of my heart 
which resounded up into my head, the dark whis- 
perer prodding at me with his mournful, undream- 
able ideas. 

I walked a few more paces into that midnight 
world of the dead. That was enough. I am rational, 

1 am intelligent, 1 am a mature adult with my feet 
planted on the ground. But I am also human, and 
the ancient child inside would not listen to reason. 
The sweat on my palms had no use for logic, the 
dryness in my throat was trying to tell me 
something. 

I called Cynthia's name twice. That was enough. 
My voice was a pitiful bleat; the darkness soaked it 
up and waited, smiling, for me to try again. I could 
feel the contempt of a mystery which knows that the 
trembling little creature pricking at its skin will 
never come close to fathoming it. 

At least I didn't run. I was determined not to 
give the mocking abyss that satisfaction. I walked 
out the gate -briskly. 111 admit -and back down the 
street, the way I had come. I wanted only to be 
home, with my own walls enclosing me and my own 
lamps holding off the night and my own calm time 
in which to think. 

The thoughts that came to me, in the reassur- 
ance of walls and light and a stiff drink, were still 
troubled but easing down from the hysterical flash- 
bulbs that had been popping back there in that . . . 
place. My mind is open to all possibilities of this 
universe, I hope, but one thing I would not enter- 
tain: my Cynthia, my summer smiler, my gentle gift 


from dear departed July, was no ghost. Or ghoul, or 
goblin, or vampire, or whatever. She as a good- 
looking woman with hair that smelled like warm 
grass, and young blood rushing along beneath her 
skin. I had felt that skin — at every opportunity, 
believe me. I had held it against me and kissed it 
and stroked it, and if that's the way ghosts feel, 
baby, then point me toward Transylvania. 

So. What? What, for the love of Karloff, was 
my extremely alive darling doing in that place at 
that time of night? I kept coming back to her family. 
She had one; she had let that much slip through the 
evasions. And the old Deep Dark Secret Theory 
loomed larger than ever, with the secret deeper and 
darker than ever. A path that led to a cemetery late 
at night was dark indeed, and disturbing as hell. 
More than ever, I had to know. 

The next two nights I didn't see her. She told 
me she had work that had snowed her under and 
that she simply had to catch up on. It was plausible 
enough, but always at my midnight ear, insistent 
and wild-eyed came the whispers, the sibilant form- 
less throbbings of dread. This was a girl who said 


she was going to get on a bus and then, instead, 
crept into a graveyard in the dead of night. How 
could I trust her to be anything that she appeared to 
be? 

When at last we had a night together, we spent 
it in a little place where everything was softly seduc- 
tive -the lights, the music, the steaks, the wine. I 
watched Cynthia eat with new interest. She had 
lovely teeth, straight and bright, with nary a fang in 
sight. 

Afterward, we did our favorite thing — we 
walked. The stores were pressing upon us more than 
ever the approaching evening of horror and hi-jinks, 
of candy and carnage. Plastic-faced fiends leered at 
us from windows lit in sickly shades of green and 
purple; pumpkins blazed at us, their eyes and smiles 
given souls by unearthly flames; claws and paws and 
hands of yellow bone reached out for us hungri- 
ly— not to drink our blood, but to remind us that 
the toy department was having a sale on Spider-Man 
costumes. 

Actually, the stores needn't have bothered us 
with the trimmings;' the night was hanging out its 
own Halloween decorations — casting a crisp, dead 
confusion of browning leaves at our feet, playing a 
sad theme for all things lost and forgotten on the 
harps of trees, setting a moon of lambent orange 
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YOU LEAD... 


atop a procession of long, gaunt clouds. 

As unobtrusively as possible,'! steered us back 
to the same bus stop. I wanted things to be just as 
they had been on that other night, except that 
tonight I was going all the way. I was going to 
penetrate the shroud, no matter what I might find. 

"Damn," I said, looking at my watch, "1 know 
it's not all that late, but I'd better call it a night. 
You're not the only one with work piled up, you 
know." 

"That's too bad. Well, if you must, I guess I can 
catch my usual bus here." 

"Yes. Wouldn't you like me to wait until it 
comes?" 

"Oh, don't do that. You run on home and get 
all that work out of the way so we can have a nice 
long, late night together next time." 

"I'll do that. So okay, see you tomorrow." 

A quick kiss on her upturned cheek, a last 
smile, a stroll down the street, and I was standing 
on the other side of my corner again, waiting with 
racing thoughts and held breath. After a brief inter- 
val, I ventured a look around the edge of the brick 
building. Cynthia was just crossing the street, 
headed in the same direction as before. I let her get a 
comfortable lead, and then I took off after her. 

Our follow-the-leader bit went much the same 
as before. Again we wound our way from the bright 
heart of the city into a nondescript section from 
which all life had drained. We went past the same 
paneless windows and dark, yawning alleys and for- 
lorn structures, all with the haunting familiarity of 
scenes in nightmares. 

And here, after an eternity of scuttling into the 
blackest inner spirals of this labyrinth, here was 
the street and way down there somewhere was the 
gate, and there went the anonymous shadow named 
Cynthia into the bigger shadow, and she was gone 
as before. 

This time, I did not hesitate. Rather, I stepped 
up my pace and arrived almost running at the iron 
gate and went eagerly into its gaping maw. Then I 
stopped and listened and urged my eyes to adjust 
quickly to the almost nonexistent light. Were those 
footsteps? Yes, off the left, pattering away like the 
final drops of a rainfall, almost gone but trailing 
enough sound behind for me to snatch at the ends of 
as I took off in pursuit, threading my way among 
the gravestones that were emerging more plainly 
now from the gloom, a maze of gnomes frozen in 
the moonlight. 

In a few moments, I had caught up with the 
sound, now a distinct slapping of feet against earth, 
and I hung on to it and let it pull me into the 
nightmare, through the crowd of stone shapes, 
across the invisible crowd of sleepers below who 
must surely be opening pale eyes and furrowing 
fleshless brows at the pounding above them, and as 
each monument and tree loomed up before me, I ex- 
pected a monstrous shambling shape to spring out 


into my path with outstretched arms and glowing 
eyes. 

I followed Cynthia's footsteps for what seemed 
an impossible length of time — no cemetery on Earth 
could be that big — until, without warning, her dis- 
tant figure appeared perhaps two hundred yards 
ahead, weaving among the obstacles, dancing lightly 
away to her unthinkable destination. She did indeed 
look like a ghost now, her hair catching the light of 
the moon, her pale-blue blouse like moonlight itself; 
a faerie figure playing among the moonbeams, likely 
at any moment to climb on into the night sky to the 
source, the unblinking orange eye. 

Trying to keep her in view, I nearly broke my 
neck a dozen times, colliding with first a marker and 
now a tree, then tripping over my own feet, but she 
stayed in sight, and presently I saw where she was 
headed. It was another gate, a twin to the one we 
had entered through, a break in the darkness made 
soft yellow by a streetlamp. Cynthia's paper-doll 
form was silhouetted briefly against the rectangle of 
light, then she vanished to the left like a marionette 
jerked offstage. 

I was tired, but the prospect of losing her trail 
lent me new energy, and a sprint across the remain- 
ing expanse of grass brought me to the portal. I 
looked off to the left in time to see her entering a 
house on the other side of the street, halfway down 
the block. She opened the door, stepped inside, and 
closed it, and as simply as that she was gone, into a 
modest whitewashed house with a white picket fence 
around the little front yard and a few medium-sized 
trees on either side. There were similar houses all 
the way down the block, tidy domiciles as normal 
and unassuming as they could be, and as I stood 
there just outside the cemetery with the mingled 
streetlight and moonlight bathing me, I smiled and 
then laughed. 

A shortcut. She took a shortcut through the 
cemetery to go home. That was the sum total of it, 
and the realization washed warm and restoring 
through me, sweeping away all the grisly surmises 
that had been perching like vultures on my frantic 
mind. A shortcut. I laughed until I wept. 

But then, as I wiped away the happy tears, a 
few questions fluttered back. Why had she lied 
about taking a bus? Why all the evasions concerning 
her family? The questions hovered, and I searched 
my new sense of relief for a stone to shoo them 
away so all would be perfect. I couldn't find any. 

I looked dov.rn the street at Cynthia's house, the 
house she didn't want me to know about. The 
stones, the answers, were all there. I crossed the 
street and walked past all the nearly identical houses 
until I stood in front of Cynthia's. The yard looked 
as if it had been mowed just that day. A girl's bicy- 
cle stood off to one side. A narrow walk of cracked 
concrete led up to the front porch, where a little cur- 
tained window in the door was lit from within, as 
was the large curtained window to its right. A house 
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out of every unpretentious American dream, the 
house every G.I. should come home to. 

I opened the little white wooden gate and went 
inside, carefully and quietly. I walked — well, all 
right, 1 crept up to the big window and peered 
through the two-inch gap between the curtains. 

What 1 saw was a Norman Rockwell painting 
come to life. A middle-aged man with greying 
temples and horn-rimmed glasses sat in an easy chair 
reading a newspaper; a middle-aged woman with 
hair the color of Cynthia's sat in a rocking chair 
sewing something that might have been a sweater; a 
girl about ten years old, a darling little version of 
Cynthia, sprawled in front of the television, eating 
popcorn from a large bowl; and Cynthia, my own, 
my only, sat on a flower-printed sofa reading a 
magazine. 

It was perfect; all the right props were there, the 
picures of Cynthia and her sister at various ages 
were there, the skateboard in the corner, the shelf of 
tiny glass knickknacks, the bookcase full of Reader's 
Digests. There was even a dog, a small white shaggy 
one, sleeping at Cynthia's feet. The entire scene gave 
off a radiance, a glow you could warm your hands 
on. And this — this — was what Cynthia had tried to 
keep from me? 

Without even making a conscious decision, I 
found my hand rapping at the door. When it 
opened, her father was standing there, paper in 
hand. 

"Yes?" 

"How do you do. I ... I'm a friend of Cynthia. 
A very good friend. I've been wanting to meet you 
for a long time. Could I ... could I come in, 
please?" 

"Certainly. Please do. Cindy, there's someone 
here to see you." 

The look in her eyes as I stepped into the room 
seemed compounded of every negative emotion. 
Fear? Anger? Despair? They were all there, looking 
right at me, right at the man who loved her. 

"What are you — how — ?" She half-rose from the 
sofa, the magazine sliding from her lap onto the 
sleeping dog, who awoke and looked around in 
puzzlement. 

"I apologize for dropping in unannounced. 
Cynthia and I are ... well, not old friends, but I 
feel as if I've known her for a long time. Forever, in 
fact. I wish I could say that she's told me a lot about 
you, but the truth is that she's almost never men- 
tioned you. On the contrary, I got the impression 
that she didn't want me to know about you, that she 
was . . . well, ashamed of you." 

Cynthia reddened and lowered her eyes. Her 
family looked at her and then back at me, a bit un- 
sure of the situation, but still basically cordial. 

"Naturally, I became curious. Cynthia and I are 
. . ; well, she means a great deal to me. I wanted to 
know everything about her. So I followed her here, I 
know it sounds dumb, and I didn't enjoy doing it. 


believe me, but I had to know. And I can't tell you 
how glad I am now that I did. I am so incredibly 
. . . relieved. I mean, I came expecting to find the 
Munsters or the Borgias, and instead I find Ozzie 
and Harriet. What a wonderful house and a wonder- 
ful family you have, Cynthia. So why? Why all the 
secrecy? Why all the shimmying away from my 
questions? So okay, maybe you weren't quite ready 
to bring me home to meet the folks, but why pre- 
tend they didn't even exist? Heaven knows you have 
nothing to be ashamed of here." 

I knelt down and whistled, and the dog 
came trotting right over to me, all tail-wagging 
friendliness. 

"Reminds me of a dog I had when I was about 
nine or ten. Say — " I smiled at her little sister — "You 
don't happen to like licorice, do you?’ I just happen 
to have a whole bagful here in my pocket. If it's all 
right," I added, smiling at her mother. 

"Of course," she said, smiling back. 

The little girl came over, shy but grinning, and 
in a moment she and the dog were on either side of 
me, happily receiving hugs, pals forever. 



"Wonderful," I beamed. "Just the kind of family 
you ought to have, darling. So naturally. I'm more 
bewildered than ever about why you kept them from 
me. And after I was so up-front with you, so totally 
open. I told you everything about myself, Cynthia. 
My hopes, my plans — our plans. Even about the 
time I spent in that place for people who have prob- 
lems. And I never tell anyone about that, Cynthia, 
but I knew you'd understand. I knew you'd believe 
me when I said that I'm all well now, that I could 
never do anything bad again like they said I did. 
Why, just to prove to myself that I'm all well, I 
carry this around with me in my pocket. See how 
long it is, and how sharp and how shiny? You could 
split a hair on its blade. But I would never, ever, do 
anything bad with it, no matter how mad I might 
get at someone, like when I think of how you didn't 
invite me to meet your family, darling, and that 
makes me very mad, but I would never use my 
sharp little friend here even though I get madder the 
more I think of it, and I'm in perfect control, dearest 
one, and I couldn^t possibly do anything bad no 
matter how much you and your stinking family 
might deserve it, precious, and I'm a perfectly nor- 
mal guy now, you see, and my little friend and I 
really like your family, Cynthia." 

And then we all became much better acquainted. ■ 
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e parked in front of the emergency 
clinic, cut the engine, and yawned 
ferociously. As he climbed out of the 
car, the chill caused a shudder to rip- 
ple through his body. The sky's black- 
ness, he told himself, was empha- 
sized, not relieved, by its perforation 
of stars. A thin paring of moon 
shared that sky with the glittering pinpoints. Through 
the dry air, he could see a mountain range clearly 
etched, visible only because it blotted out a portion of 
stars with its jagged silhouette. Somewhere, a dog 
howled. He walked quickly to the entrance of the 
small building, breaking the beam of the photoelectric 
device that opened the doors for him. 

An old friend. Dr. Valdez, was waiting for him 
just inside the entrance. "Thanks for coming out at 
this time of night, Otto," the doctor said gratefully. 

Both men, now weathered by the patina of the 
middle years, had been serving the town in their 
own ways for some time. They were both fond of 
Mozart, Father Brown, word games, chess, and 
polio en mole as served by their favorite local res- 
taurant. These addictions formed the foundation of 


their friendship. They differed only on trivial mat- 
ters such as politics, religion, and the fate of the 
world. Valdez was a widower; the other had never 
married. 

Shaking the doctor's hand, the man addressed as 
Otto blinked in the glare of the bright clinic lights 
and growled, "Hope it's all in a good cause. Even 1 
need my beauty sleep, you know." 

"Sorry about that. But I didn't know who else to 
turn to." They began to walk toward the doctor's 
office. 

"Is she dying?" Otto asked. 

"No, she'll recover, physically. She's suffering 
from the effects of the exposure, and her feet are cut 
up pretty bad, but that I can handle. What worries 
me is her mind." 

"Rafe, I'm no a psychiatrist, you know. Just a 
simple, small-town padre." 

Refugio Valdez smiled. It was a toothpaste com- 
mercial of a smile, except for its warmth and its 
snowy brightness was a brilliant contrast to his 
dense and still-dark hair. "San Simon may be a small 
town," he said, "but there's nothing small-town 
about you." 
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They found her walking naked 
down the road, talking of the 
sins of St Simon, Tibetan dogs, 
dynamos, and a new Roman 
age. Talking of Rowena. 


by RAY RUSSELL 



"Flattery will get you nowhere. 1 suppose she's a 
Catholic?" 

The doctor shrugged. "Could be. I have no 
idea." 

"Then what am 1 doing here? If she doesn't re- . 
quire last rites, or — " 

"The sheriff's men brought her here. They found 
her tonight, wandering around just outside of town, 
blue with cold and naked." 

"Completely?" 

"As a jaybird." 

"Who is she?" 

"Search me. Being nude, she wasn't carrying 
I.D., of course, and she won't give us her name. She 
mentions someone named Rowena from time to time, 
but I don't know if she's referring to herself or to 
some other woman. Her entire conversation, if you 
can call it that, consists of some very strange things 
that she keeps repeating over and over again, like a 
parrot. Did I say she's Asian? She is. Tibetan, 
maybe." 

"These things she keeps repeating — are they in 
an Oriental language?" 

"English. But mighty peculiar." 


"So you have a mystery on your hands. What 
do you make of it?" 

"Not much. When I say exposure, I mean a 
king-size dose of it: hours, maybe days, of wander- 
ing in the open, naked, dehydrated, walking for who 
knows how many miles barefoot on rough terrain. 
I'm only guessing, Otto, but I have a funny feeling 
that she comes from . . . There." The doctor gestured 
ominously in the general direction of the northwest. 

"Really?" 

Dr. Valdez nodded. They entered his office and 
sat down. The priest whipped off his black hat to 
disclose a suntanned bald dome surrounded by a 
neat rim of iron-grey fringe. "Why do you say that?" 
he asked. 

"I don't know. Lots of little things. Like the con- 
dition she was in . . . she could have walked all the 
way from There ..." 

"Twenty miles? Down mountain roads?" 

"She's in bad shape, Otto. But, mainly, it's what 
she's been saying. Want some coffee?" 

"No, thanks. I'm on the wagon. Besides, that's 
not coffee. Mrs. Delgado would cross herself and 
say a Hail Mary if she saw you concocting that 
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witch's brew." Mrs. Delgado was the rectory her name, just her name will help me to make 

housekeeper. contact with her — I can't get very close to her 

The doctor mixed various powders — in- calling her 'Miss.' If you see her, you might 

stant coffee, sugarless sweetener, and cowless pick up a hint, a clue . . you might even rec- 

cream substitute — in a cup, and added boiling water ognize her." He leaned forward and spoke quietly. "If 

to them. He sipped the result cautiously. she is from There, I don't want to send her back to 

"You were telling me what the girl has been say- whatever unholy experiments they may be conduct- 
ing," prompted the priest. * ing. Cross-breeding dogs with rats, for all I know, or 

Valdez nodded. "Weird stuff. All about rats and with humans, creating mutations, monstrosities . . . 

bats and dogs . . . and living like a devil ..." arcane sexual experiments ..." 

"What?" "Sexual? Did she say that?" 

"Yep. And something about a new order, a "Not exactly, but she was stark naked, and she 

Roman age. And she mentioned revolt, which leads mentioned names, the names of men and women 
me to believe that she may have been part of a pro- who 'sinned,' as she put it. And she talked about 

test faction, but maybe was caught and punished. I 'misfits' who are incapable of action because of 

don't like it, Otto. Who knows what they may be up somebody's sins ... I tell you, it gives me the 

to There. Even you don't know, and you actually creeps! Reminds me of those Nazi doctors, Josef 

pay visits to the place ..." Mengele and his crew. For Christ's sake, Otto, try to 

When a great volcano dies, collapsing upon itself help me." 
after spewing out its vitals in its final, fiery throes, it The priest sighed. "For Christ's sake," he said, 

leaves a caldera, a kind of rnpnstrous saucer, encircled "I'll do what I can. And 1 know how the town feels 

by a ring of mountain peak more impregnable than about the installation, but I honestly don't think 

any fortress. One such caldera, in the American they're carrying on any unholy experiments, as you 

Southwest, is some fifty miles around, encompassing put it. I admit they never give me the grand tour 

nearly two hundred square miles. Nestled securely in when I'm up there, but what I have seen is harmless, 

it, as in a giant's protective hand, was the secrecy- Mostly computers, word processors, things like 

enshrouded government project that Dr. Valdez re- that." 

ferred to as "There." The vast installation sprawled "No dynamos?" 

across a huge mesa, a pine-forested shelf of the Otto shrugged. "Maybe. 1 think they have their 

mountains that lay some twenty miles northwest of own independent power generator. 1 suppose they 

the town. Thousands of acres of ranch property, might have a dynamo." 

homesteads, grazing places, and public domain land "Lots of them? 'Many dynamos?' Because that's 

had been swallowed up in the immense undertaking. what the girl goes on about." 

The isolated location, the shelter of the caldera's cir- The priest shook his head. "I don't know ... the 

cle of mountains, was considered perfect for the in- project is a storehouse and gathering place for infor- 

stallation's highly secret purpose. mation, a research center. Any experiments that may 

Or purposes. Singular? Plural? Nobody in the go on there are purely theoretical. I'm sure." 
town knew. Everybody resented the presence of the Are you? said the doctor. Im not. As you 

massive government project; resented and feared it say, they don't give you the grand tour. You see 

and speculated as to its exact nature. only what they want you to see. And it's a big 

"Anyway," said Dr. Valdez, "that's one reason I place, Otto. Awfully big." 
called you." "Yes, it is," said the priest, made uneasy by his 

"Yes," the priest admitted, "I visit the place in friend's suspicions. "A city in itself." 
my vocational capacity, but I'm hardly an authority "And a law unto itself. Answerable to no one 

on it. What's the other reason you called me?" but itself. 

Rafe Valdez hesitated, then said, "She talks "They let me in to celebrate Mass every Sunday 

about sin, too. And she mentions a saint. More your and to hear confessions, said Otto. Also Ash 

field than mine. Will you see her?" Wednesday, Good Friday, all the big holy days . . 

"I'm not sure what you expect me to accomplish." Can they really be so evil?" 

"The thing is this, Otto. I'm only guessing that Gently, without arrogance, the doctor said, 

she's a runaway from There. When I ask her, she just Thank God Im an atheist. 

babbles something about sin or the devil or rats again. The priest rose from his chair. "All right," he 

I can't call There, because They pretend that They said. Lets see her. 

don't exist. They don't even have a name or a listed Valdez put down his coffee cup and opened the 

phone number. The sheriff has no authority over office door. As they walked together down the clinic 
them. But if I'm going to help her. I'm going to need corridor, the doctor asked, "Do you know anything 
information about her. Background, medical history, about Tibetan religion? 
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"Can't say I do," Otto replied. "They prac- 
tice a form of Buddhism, I know, and there my 
knowledge ends." 

"Do dogs figure into their religious rituals?" 

"Dogs! You mean like those cute little Lhasa 
Apsos? I doubt it! Of course, those big’ ferocious 
mastiffs originally came from Tibet, too, but I don't 
think the Tibetans used them as anything more than 
guard dogs. Why?" 

"Just grasping at straws," said the doctor. "The 
dogs she talks about are specifically Tibetan dogs. 
And remember the old saying about man-bites-dog 
being news? — well, she seems obsessed by the idea 
of a man biting not just a dog but a Tibetan dog. 
How's that for strange? To my mind, it calls up 
images of tampering with our human nature and re- 
versing it ..." 

The two men had stopped in front of a door. 
The doctor opened it, and they entered. A young 
nurse, keeping vigil in a chair, looked up at them. 
"How is she?" asked Rafe. 

"The same, doctor," replied the nurse. 

"You can take a break." 

"Yes, sir." She left the room. 

The men approached the patient. The woman 
was strapped to the bed, encased up to the neck in a 
sarcophagus of sheeting. Bottles of liquid hung from 
hooks on metal poles, nourishing her intravenously 
through festoons of plastic tubes. She appeared to be 
in her mid-twenties, not unpretty, with the straight 
black hair, bronze skin, and high cheekbones of her 
race. Her eyes were closed, and the priest assumed 
she was asleep, possibly sedated, but when he bent 
over to study her face, her eyes snapped suddenly 
open. They were big and dark but at the moment 
bloodshot. "Was it a rat I saw?" she asked. 

"No rats here," he assured her. "You must have 
been dreaming." 

'That's one of the things she keeps saying," the 
doctor told him. "Do you recognize her?" 

"No." 

The priest had taken a small notebook and pen- 
cil from his pocket and was now jotting something 
down. 

"What are you writing?" Dr. Valdez asked. 

"What she said. It may be helpful to have a 
record of her words." 

"Good idea." The doctor addressed his patient: 
"Miss, this is Father Kreggmeyer — " 

"That's quite a mouthful," said the priest. 
"Father Otto is good enough." 

"Otto ..." the young woman repeated 
abstractedly. 

'That's right." 

"Otto Otto Otto ..." 

The doctor murmurred, "That's more of a re- 
sponse than / got from her. She never repeated my 


name. Congratulations." 

The priest asked her, "What's your name, 
my dear?" 

Gravely, she said, "A new order began, a 
more Roman age bred Rowena." 

Scribbling down her answer, the priest mut- 
tered, "Kind of a stilted way she has of talking, like 
somebody who isn't at home with the English lan- 
guage. And yet she doesn't have an accent." He 
asked the girl, "Is that your name? Rowena?" She did 
not reply. 

"Is there a historical Rowena?" Rafe Valdez 
wondered. "Ancient Rome, maybe?" 

"Offhand," said Otto, "the only Rowena I 
remember was ancient British, not Roman. King 
Vortigern's wife. Of course, there's a Rowena in 
Ivanhoe ..." 

"Ask her about the saint." 

As if cued by the doctor's word, the woman 
said, "St. Simon ..." 

"What about St. Simon?" the priest asked. 

"St. Simon," she informed him, "sees no mists." 

"Doesn't he?" 

The doctor whispered, "Does that make any 
sense to you?" 

Otto replied, "There are several saints named 
Simon, the most famous being Simon the Apostle, 
better known as St. Peter ..." 

"Even I know that." 

"Then there's Simon ©f Gyrene, who carried the 
cross and Simon Stock, an English saint of the Thir- 
teenth Century . . . but don't you think she may just 
be talking about this town, San Simon?" 

The doctor considered that remark closely. 
"Good thought," he said, "but why does she say it in 
English instead of Spanish? And why does she say 
we don't see any mists?" 

"Well, we don't, as a rule, do we?" the priest 
pointed out. "This dry climate ..." 

He was interrupted by the woman, who spoke 
urgently to him: "Dennis — " she began. 

"My name is Otto," he reminded her. 

But she persisted in misaddressing him: "Dennis, 
no misfit can act if Simon sinned." 

Hastily scrawling her words, Otto encouraged 
her to go on: "How did Simon sin, exactly?" 

Evading his question, she said, "Dennis and 
Edna sinned." Then she laughed. "Won't lovers revolt 
now?" 

"Why?" the priest asked. "Why will they revolt?" 

She did not answer him. 

Father Otto looked across the bed at Dr. Valdez 
and said, “La pov^a ragazza e pazza . " (It was a line 
from one of their favorite operas, Don Giovanni: 
"The poor girl is mad.") He added, 'There's no mean- 
ing to all this. It's just gibberish. I don't believe it's 
sinister." 
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ROWENA 


The woman began to groan. "So many 
dynamos!" she said in a haunted voice. 

'There, what did I tell you?" said the doctor. 

"God!" she cried. "Nate bit a Tibetan dog!" 

The priest asked her, "Who is Nate?" 

She smiled slyly at him and conspiratorially 
said, "He lived as a devil, eh?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," the priest replied. "Do 
you think he did? Why do you think so? Because he 
bit a dog?" 

Frowning, she wondered, "Was it a cat 1 saw? 
Was it a bat I saw?" 

The doctor said, "This obsession with animals: 
dogs, rats, bats, cats ..." 

Otto was writing down her latest utterances. 
His lips parted and he looked intently at his note- 
book, as if stunned, for a full ten seconds. 

"Otto, what is it?" 

"I must use the phone in your office." 

"Of course." 

As they walked back to the office, the doctor 
asked, "Are you going to call* . . . There?" The priest 
nodded.' "Then you think I'm right? You think she is 
from There?" 

"I know she is." 

"Because of something she said?" 

"Because of everything she said." 

They had reached the office door. Valdez said, 
"Now look, I don't want her to be shipped back 
There — " 

"Trust me, Rafe. It'll be all right." The man of 
the cloth apologetically added, "This has to be a 
private call." 

Resignedly, the doctor said, "Sure, go ahead. 
Seal of the confessional sort of thing?" 

"More in the nature of privileged information." 
The priest slipped inside the office and closed the 
door. His friend paced outside, thinking about the 
cleric's declaration: that he knew the woman was 
from There "Because of everything she said." Not 
just one or two things, but everything. That meant 
he had reversed his position, suddenly, in just a few 
moments. Obviously, he no longer thought "There's 
no meaning to all this. It's just gibberish." Valdez 
asked himself: What was it about her words that 
had changed Otto's mind? 

The office door opened, and the priest reap- 
peared, his hat in hand. "Well?" asked the doctor. 

"Her name is Karen, not Rowena," said Otto. 
"They won't release her surname, that's classified, 
but medical history and other information are on the 
way by special courier. Meanwhile, you have her 
first name to help you make contact. She's not 
Tibetan, by the way, she's second generation Amer- 
ican of Chinese descent. They'd appreciate any 
assistance you can give her until they can bring top 
medical specialists — psychiatrists, I think they mean 


— from outside. They'll be in touch with you." 

"But what happened to her?" Valdez 
demanded. 

"I can't tell you much because the little I 
know is top secret. But if you promise to 
keep it under your hat . . . ?" 

Valdez nodded impatiently. 

"She's a trainee in one of their programs who 
cracked under pressure. They admit that their train- 
ing programs can be pretty gruelling. She may have 
been a bit unstable to begin with, and they suspect 
she may have started to take drugs to improve her 
performance and keep alert — amphetamines prob- 
ably, but maybe something stronger. A couple of 
days ago, she began to behave irrationally and had 
to be confined to quarters while they sent for the ex- 
perts. They took her clothes away, thinking that 
would discourage her from leaving, but obviously it 
didn't. Anyway, they'll fill you in. I'll pray for her, 
Rafe. Now I'd better be getting back to the rectory 
for a little shut-eye. 1 have a big day tomorrow, a 
problem with my bishop ..." 

Exasperated, the doctor said, 'Wait a minute, 
Otto. That's not good enough. What kind of trainee? 
What kind of devilish program? Biological warfare 
with diseased bats . . . ?" 

"Intelligence work. And just telling you that. 
I've said too much." 

"'Intelligence work,"' Valdez echoed with grim 
sarcasm. "Cloak-and-dagger stuff. Our own home- 
grown KGB. Probably had the poor kid working on 
poisoned umbrella tips or something, new improved 
assassination techniques, or the latest methods of 
torture and interrogation, and the guilt got too much 
for her ..." 

The priest shook his head. "You've got it all 
wrong." 

"Have I?" Valdez pointed toward Karen's room. 
"There's all the proof 1 need of the disregard they 
have for human beings . .." 

Otto struggled with himself, then said, "Rafe, 
it's just desk work, believe me. Codes and ciphers. 
Making and breaking them. That's all she was in- 
volved in." 

"Do you expect me to swallow that?" 

With a flash of anger, the priest said, "Are you 
calling me a liar?" 

"No, but . . . well, you saw her, you heard her 
. . . it's got to be more than just codes and ciphers!" 

"The program for trainees is very competitive," 
said Otto, "very intensive. It involves lightning 
responses, long hours, little sleep. Eighty percent 
usually wash out. But this is the first time anybody 
has actually snapped under the strain, they assure 
me. They'll have to tighten up their psychological 
screening procedures, they say, to weed out the too 
delicately balanced and vulnerable ..." 
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Valdez started to say, "But I still don't 
understand — " He stopped when an orderly 
walked by, pushing a cart. 

"Walk me out to the car, Rafe," said the 
priest. 

As they began to move toward the clinic's en- 
trance, Otto confided: "I was tipped off by the 
things she said. Not when I heard them, but when I 
saw them." He pulled the notebook from his pocket 
and flipped to the page. "Look at those phrases," he 
said. "All of them have one thing in common. You 
see it, don't you?" 

The doctor ran his eye down the page, reading 
Karen's words as transcribed by the Priest; Was it a 
rat I saw? — A new order began, a more Roman age 
bred Rowena — St. Simon sees no mists — Dennis, no 
misfit can act if Simon sinned — Dennis and Edna 
sinned— Won't lovers revolt now?— So many 
dynamos — God! Nate bit a Tibetan dog — He lived as 
a devil, eh?— Was it a cat I saw?— Was it a bat I saw? 

"They have something in common, all right," 
said Dr. Valdez. "They're all spooky as hell!" 

"None of them has any intrinsic meaning," said 
the priest. "But every single one of them is a palin- 
drome. That means — " 

"I know what a palindrome is," said the doctor, 
testily. "Something that spells the same backward or 
forward. Like 'Madam, I'm Adam.' Or that Napo- 
leon thing, how does it go? ..." 

"'Able was I ere I saw Elba.' I've always been a 
palindrome freak, ever since I was a kid, probably 
because my own name is a palindrome - Otto — 
which I think is why it fascinated Karen. As soon as 
I realized that she was fixated on palindromes, I 
knew she must be from the cryptography section of 
the project, because they use word games — ana- 
grams, acrostics, palindromes, and so on — in their 
early training program, to help stimulate verbal 
facility. So I phoned an administrator there who 
happens to be one of my flock and asked him if he 
was missing any personnel. He described your pa- 
tient to a T, and that was that." 

The two friends walked out into the sharp night 
air. Otto put on his hat. Beyond the horizon, a sug- 
gestion of a coppery glow was beginning to spread. 
"It'll be dawn soon," said the priest. Gazing at the 
glow as if hypnotized, he softly added, "I think her 
mind slipped into a kind of nightmare-world where 
the palindromes came to life. They stopped being 
meaningless word games. The rats and bats became 
real rats and bats, in her mind. A real man named 
Nate seemed to bite a real Tibetan dog. Dennis and 
Edna took solid form and committed some terrible 
sin together. And imagine what that sight must have 
been, like to her - that vast field of mighty dynamos, 
all humming and throbbing away, as far as the eye 
could see ..." 


They strode quickly over to his parked car. 
"I've always thought there was something 
almost diabolical about palindromes," said 
Valdez. "No beginning or end. In a way, they 
deny the irreversibility of time. Enough to drive 
anyone crazy, I guess." 

"Oh, I don't know," replied Otto. "They've 
never done me any harm. Can't blame the poor 
palindromes. I have a hunch that they've been pro- 
tecting her mind from even worse damage, wrapping 
it in bandages of words, surrounding her with en- 
chanted circles ..." 

The doctor grunted. "That's a little too fancy for 
me," he said. 

"Well, think of the circular form of palin- 
dromes," said Otto. "They do deny the irreversibility 
of time, just as you say, but is that so bad? They 
show us that we can go backward in time, in the 
sense that we can often correct our mistakes or re- 
pent our sins." 

"Can eggs be unscrambled?" 

The human mind isn't an egg. And remember 
Napoleon. He did, after all, escape from Elba, re- 
versing his reverses in fine palindromic fashion. 
There's no palindrome about St. Helena, however, 
and why? Because he escaped from there only by 
death." 

With a smile. Dr. Valdez said, "Jesuitical reason- 
ing, if ever I heard it. But I owe you one, padre. 
Dinner on me next week^' 

You're on. I think I'll try the chile verde this 
time." Otto climbed into his car, saying, "I have 
faith she'll recover." 

"As a matter of fact, so do 1." Standing at the 
driver's window, Rafe passionately added, "But 
damn it, Otto, there is something sinister about a 
program that puts a young mind through that kind 
of stress. It's brutal. And who's to blame for it? Your 
administrator friend? Or the head of the CIA? Or 
the Attorney General? The President? Somebody 
should be accountable, but who?" 

The priest started the ignition and answered the 
doctor through the open window of the car: "N*ne 
no one man," he said, and drove away, wondering 
how long it would take his friend to realize that 
those parting words had formed another palindrome. 

The clinic doors opened obligingly for Dr. Valdez 
as he approached them. After he had entered, a pair 
of large forms appeared around the corner of the 
building, emerging silently, low to the ground, from 
the shadows. Their aspect was awesome, with broad 
heads, wrinkled brows, and powerful jaws. The 
more commanding t)f the two mastiffs turned to the 
other and, in a guttural approximation of human 
speech, said, "Go in and finish her off Nate. Then 
the doctor." His eyes peered in the direction of 
Otto's departing car. "I'll take care of the priest." ■ 
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Censorship: Another Dimension 
Behind the Twilisht Zone 

In the halcyon days of the fifties, it was easy to 
give offense. Lieutenants were transformed into 
reporters, and battles were fought over bad guys 
and cigars. Funny things happened back then — 
on The Twilight Zone. 


by HAL ERICKSON 



A primary reason that Rod Ser- 
ling left the lucrative world of TV 
anthologies to chance a series of his 
own was his weariness with the re- 
strictions imposed on him as a "hired 
hand." Stories of censorship battles 
fought by Serling during engagements 
on such anthologies as Kraft Theatre, 
U.S. Steel Hour, Playhouse 90, and 
Climax have entered into television 
folklore; they are summed up best by 
the writer's complaint, made in a 1959 
interview for Newsweek-. "The troops 
can't even ford a river if Chevy is the 
sponsor ..." 

Science fiction and fantasy be- 
came Serling's new stomping grounds 
because of the freedom in those genres 
to make deep, meaningful statements 


while protected by the never-never- 
land context of science fiction and fan- 
tasy. In recalling a political drama he 
had written in which he'd been forced 
to remove the labels "Republican" and 
"Democrat" from his characters,, Ser- 
ling commented in 1957 that "in retro- 
spect, I probably would have had a 
much more adult play had I made it 
science fiction, put it in the year 2057, 
and peopled the senate with robots. 
This would probably have been more 
reasonable and no less dramatically 
incisive." 

But Twilight Zone would never 
completely elude the galloping blue 
pencils of the censors, those censors 
including, to a small extent, Serling's 
sponsors, and, to a far greater extent. 


that august, impenetrable organization 
known as CBS Program Practices gov- 
erned at that time by the legendary 
William ("Mister Prohibition" to his 
associates) Tankersly. 

Long before Twilight Zone had 
been sold to CBS, its pilot script, "The 
Time Element" (presented on Desilu 
Playhouse in late 1958) was duly 
snipped by the censors' scissors. In 
"Time Element," a man from 1958 
dreams he had been plunked down in 
Pearl Harbor on December 6, 1941. 
Armed with foreknowledge, he tries in 
vain to warn the populace of the im- 
minent Japanese attack. In the original 
script, the hero took his warning to 
the military, -specifically a "Colonel 
Abernathy" and a "Lieutenant Ord- 
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Vince the public that American space 
travel was not so far in the future. 
Serling complied with "I Shot an Ar- 
row into the Air" (no relation to the 
1960 Zone episode with that title). 
This was the story of a young boy, 
shunned by his neighbors, who forms 
a bond with another "outcast," a visi- 
tor from outer space. 

In Serling's first draft, the boy 
was rejected by his peers because of 
his deformity, a hideous facial scar. 
He also had a hateful father who, for 
a price, betrayed the alien to the au- 
thorities. CBS Program Practices com- 
plained that the facial scar was much 
too grotesque for public consumption 
and that the character of the nasty 
father would incur the wrath of the 
real nasty fathers in the audience. Ser- 
ling changed the boy's deformity to a 
clubfoot and eliminated the father. 
CBS still insisted that the boy should 
have no physical affliction whatsoever. 
Serling's final version stated that the 
boy was a social outcast because his 
father had been killed while "foolishly" 
experimenting with space travel. As it 
happened, "I Shot an Arrow into the 
Air" was not filmed as the inaugural 
Twilight Zone. A heavily truncated 
version of the story turned up as Twi- 
light Zone's third-season Easter offer- 
ing, "The Gift," easily one - of the 
series' *vorst half-hours, substituting 
dull pontificating and mindless vio- 
lence for the heart and depth of the 
original version. 

The pointless sadism in "The Gift" 
was all the more surprising consider- 
ing Program Practices' usual attitude 
toward violence. "The Lonely," the 
second Twilight Zone filmed, was to 
have ended with the closeup of the 
female android after her face had been 
blown away by a gunshot. William 
Tankersly's people insisted that a close 
shot of a quivering mass of electrodes 
and crackling wires would turn the 
viewers' stomachs, so the climactic 
closeup was "fudged" in the final film- 
ing. The censors intervened whenever 
a scene might remotely upset the sen- 
sibilities of the public. Serling was 
advised not to dwell on Albert Salmi's 
lynching in 1960's "Execution" (even 
thought he hadn't planned to dwell in 
the first place), to downplay Bob 
Cummings's wild-eyed "mad" scenes in 
the same year's "King Nine Will Not 
Return" (madness was considered vio- 
lence in those days), and to avoid lin- 
gering shots of Larry Blyden's corpse 
in "A Nice Place to Visit" (also 1960). 

"A Nice Place to Visit" was also 


way." These worthies declare him a 
basket case and boot him out of the 
headquarters. But Desilu Playhouse 
was sponsored by Westinghouse, a 
firm with a mulititude of government 
and military contracts. It would not 
do, cried Westinghouse, to depict the 
military as being blind to the hero's 
warnings, 

Serling cried bloody murder, de- 
clared he would never work for net- 
work television again, and rewrote the 
scene. Colonel Abernathy became "Ed- 
itor Gibbons," Lt. Ordway became 
"Reporter Hannafy," and Army head- 
quarters became the offices of the 
Honolulu Advertiser. But this didn't 
stop Serling from digging away at 
Westinghouse's paranoia. In the filmed 


version of "Time Element," editor Gib- 
bons asks the hero why he didn't first 
take his claims of oncoming Japanese 
incursion to the military. The hero 
replies that he feels a newspaper 
would be more efficient in broadcast- 
ing a warning to the populace, and 
besides, "there isn't enough time to go 
through a lot of brass, trying to be 
heard." Serling still managed to tweak 
the nose of the military and to rib the 
"brass" at Westinghouse. 

Once CBS bought Twilight Zone, 
the network requested Serling's first 
script for the series proper be more 
"outer space" oriented than "Time Ele- 
ment." After all, Russia had recently 
launched Sputnik, and all the net- 
works were working overtime to con- 


David Wayne as hypochondriac Walter Bedeker in "Escape Clause.” 
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Censorship: 

singled out for its brazen sexual innu- perate one — it would seem wise to was an automatic no-no. Serling 

endo. Program Practices requested identify Robert as a scientist and managed to slip a "damn" into "The 

that Larry Blyden not refer to a girl medical researcher rather than a reg- Thirty Fathom Grave" (1963) and a 

as "a broad . . . really stacked," even ular physician. This could easily be "hell" into "The Brain Center at Whip- 

though the crudity was essential to established by changing his first pie's" (1964), but beyond that, any 

establishing the unsavory qualities of speech in the scene to read; "... I’m "strong" word from his pen would re- 

Blyden's character. Nor could the pro- a research scientist, and not a physi- suit in combat from Program Prac- 

tagonist refer to a party as "a ball," cian, but it doesn’t take a doctor to at- tices. Excised automatically were "blas- 

since that word had more than one test to what are the effects . . . etc.” phemous" references to The Deity. The 

meaning. In another "Nice Place" se- villain in "Execution" was not allowed 

quence, a voluptuous young lady tends Likewise, Program Practices ad- to scoff at the Book held by a min- 

to Blyden's every need, then says "is vised that a nurse's line in 1960's "Eye ister, and, in both "The Lonely and 
there anything else I can do for you?" of the Beholder" alluding to the lead- "King Nine Will Not Return," the fre- 

CBS's comment: "Please be certain that ing lady's ugliness— "If that face were quent references to God (along the 

the girl's third speech be delivered in mine. I'd bury myself in a grave some- lines of "Oh, my dear God") had to 

a sweet manner, as described." place"— be softened: "Caution was be made "with reverence." 

The censors, you see, were on to issued in the delivery of the Nurse's When not concerned with man- 

the devious ways of tv writers, forever speech ... so as not to offend the kind's spiritual well-being, the censors 

on the prowl for any "dirty words" Nursing Association." CBS was molli- preoccupied themselves with cleanli- 

that Serling might craftily sneak in. fied when reminded that "Eye of the ness of the mind. Even so mild a word 

"Buggers" and "funked" were both ex- Beholder " was set in a fictitious, per- as "guts" was invariably looked down 

cised from "King Nine Will Not haps alien society, rather than the upon, since Program Practices consid- 

Return," even though, in context, the good old U.S.A. ered "guts'" a euphemism for "balls," 

words weren't the least bit suggestive. The unwillingness of CBS to of- which, of course, it was. It got to the 

Serling , found all this quite childish. fend any special interest group occa- point that the censors actually counted 
Whenever he wanted to use a double sionally grew to bizarre dimensions, the number of "guts" per script. They 

entendre, he made sure it was a The main character of "Walking allowed the main character in "Ner- 


When Flora told a doctor to 'blow it out your 
black bag/ CBS blew the whistle. 


doozy, and most decidedly not Distance" (1959) could not refer to his vous Man in a Four Dollar Room" 

subliminal. Just as forcefully, CBS sentimental journey to his home town (1960) to use the word twice, but 

would tell him to cut the line out, but as a "return to the womb" for fear of balked at a third time, suggesting "in- 

Serling had already had his fun, so upsetting the mothers-to-be in the au- sides" or "stomach" as substitutes. "I 

what the hell? Referring to a line dience. The hypochondriac hero of hate your insides" might have passed 

delivered by Ruta Lee's character in 1959's "Escape Clause" comments rue- muster. But, "1 hate your stomach"? 

1963's "A Short Drink from a Certain fully that his body will soon be food Frequently, Program Practices 

Fountain," Program Practices noted for the worms, a sentiment which Pro- would assume the roles of Twilight 

that "Flora is a delightfully graphic gram Practices felt would offend those Zone's other watchdogs. DeForest Re- 
conversationalist,' but her phrase [to folks in viewer-land who'd recently search, an independent firm, had been 

a doctor] 'blow it out your black bag' lost their loved ones. engaged by Twilight Zone mainly to 

is unacceptable." (As a footnote, it Bending over backward to avoid avert lawsuits. If the series contained 

might be observed that CBS's cam- offense, CBS could often be uncon- a villainous dentist named Schneider, 

paign against sexuality didn't bar the sciously offensive. When Serling had it was up to DeForest to ferret out 

network from being sexist. When Mickey Rooney, the star of 1963's any real-life, lawsuit-prone dentists 

vetoing the word "broad" in "Nice "Last Night of a Jockey," label himself named Schneider. Once in a while. 

Place to Visit," CBS suggested such re- a "dwarf," Program Practices re- Program Practices would offer a De- 
placement words as "doll" or "chick." sponded critically: "'Dwarf' is an ac- Forestlike suggestion. The plot of 

In "Short Drink from a Certain cepted medical term describing a con- "King Nine Will Not Return" centered 

Fountain," a doctor, experimenting dition that must be harshly cruel to around a downed World War Two 

with a youth serum, is compelled to some persons so afflicted. To use it in bomber lying in ruins in the desert, 

try this serum on his elderly brother, this sense implies an opprobrium that Serling's inspiration for this tale was 

In the script. Dr. Robert Gordon need not (as your story points out) the discovery in early 1959 of the 

(changed to Raymond Gordon in the shadow the life of a person of small wreckage in the Libyan desert of the 

film) was a regular family physician, stature. Slang words such as half-pint, "Lady Be Good," an aircraft which 

Program Practices vetoed Gordon's shrimp and the like, lacking medical had disappeared during a mission in 

career designation: authority, would seem to convey the 1943. Since this discovery had gar- 

desired meaning without offense." Ex- nered an extraordinary amount of 

Rather than debate with the AMA the cept, perhaps, to the half-pints and media coverage, including a dramati- 

ethics of Robert’s willingess to experi- shrimps in the audience. zation on CBS's Armstrong Circle 

ment on a fellow human — even a des- Of course any form of profanity Theatre, and since many of the details 
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concerning the wreckage had bizarre 
Twilight Zonelike overtones, Serling 
decided to write his own version of 
the "Lady Be Good" affair. 

Program Practices had this to say 
when it evaluated Serling's script: "In- 
asmuch as there is a possibility of 
identification with this plane and the 
Lady Be Good ... it is assumed that 
the names of the crew members in the 
story are fictitious." 

Serling did better than that. He 
changed the Libyan desert to the Tuni- 
sian desert, the Lady Be Good to the 
"King Nine," and the bomber's 
classification from B-24 to B-25. But, 
just as Orson Welles was William 
Randolph Hearst even though he 
called himself Charles Foster Kane, so 
too was the King Nine really the 
"Lady Be Good" to anyone who could 
read. 

The censors, not content with act- 
ing the role of DeForest, also tended 
to second-guess the sponsors. In both 
"Execution" and "Eye of the Beholder," 
Serling was advised by Program Prac- 
tices not to give any brand-name iden- 
tification to the cigarette packages, 
televisions, and radios used in the 
two films. 

In this respect. Program Practices 
was not the only instigator of the 
"don't bite the hand that feeds you" 
stance of the sponsors. When Serling 
wrote the 1963 opus "The Bard," he 
did so with the express purpose of rib- 
bing those overcautious ad executives 
who'd disallowed photographs of the 
Chrysler Building in programs spon- 
sored by American Motors, or who'd 
removed the words "American" and 
"Lucky" from programs sponsored 
by the Liggett and Meyers tobacco 
company. In "The Bard," William 
Shakespeare is reborn and enters the 
twentieth century tv-writers' market, 
only to find that sponsorial demands 
have taken all the guts (or insides) out 
of his best works. Producer Herbert 
Hirschmann applauded Serling's script, 
but suggested ever so discreetly that 
the character of Shakespeare's sponsor 
(played by John McGiver) not be 
shown smoking a big black cigar, as 
Serling's stage directions had required, 
"We might have a cigarette sponsor," 
explained Hirschmann. 

Was the producer unduly cau- 
tious? Well, in his book The Twilight 
Zone Companion, Marc Scott Zicree 
reveals that the British captain in 
1959's "Judgment Night" had to switch 
his drinking perference from tea to 
coffee in order to appease Serling's 


sponsor. General Foods, the makers 
of Sanka. 

Zicree remarks that this was the 
only known example of overt spon- 
sorial intervention on Twilight Zone. 
But another, more imperious and arro- 
gant instance of “Sponsor uber Alles" 
occured during the making of the 
fifth-season Twilight Zone "Uncle 
Simon." 

It will be recalled that, in "Uncle 
Simon," the titular Uncle, a hateful old 
man, is helped to his demise by his 
equally odious niece. She does this to 
rid herself of Uncle's tyranny and in- 
sults. But she soon discovers that, in 
order to inherit her Uncle's fortune, 
she must care for his "invention" — a 
robot. Inevitably, the robot assumes 
the nasty characteristics of Uncle 
Simon, and the niece is back where 
she started. 

The most significant scene in Ser- 
ling's teleplay was the first indication 
that the robot was Simon reincarnate. 
The introductory scenes in the script 
established Simon as an habitual pipe- 
smoker, prompting the niece to com- 
plain about the smelly old pipes and 
tobacco ashes ruining the decor of 
the house. When the robot inherits 
Simon's pipe-smoking prowess, it be- 
comes obvious that the rest of Simon's 
"bad habits" will resurface. 

The only problem was that Twi- 
light Zone's sponsor at that time was 
the American Tobacco Company. 

Here, in part, is the letter sent to 
Twilight Zone producer Bert Granet 
by American Tobacco's advertising 
agency: 

. . . (T)he episode “Uncle Simon” has 
several references and scenes which 
make tobacco the pipe smoking ap- 
pear most unsavory. Lines like "get 
rid of your ugly-smelling pipe ashes 
...” in scene 7; doing things like 
back-handing the pipes off the desk, 
stamping on them and breaking them 
into pieces and flinging the ashtray 
against the wall in scenes 28 and 29; 
the robot's kicking used tobacco on 
the floor in scene 61 ... . We hope 
that you will make every effort to alter 
those so that American Tobacco will 
have no objection. 

Perhaps open books, scientific 
papers, and manuscripts strewn 
around the room could be substituted. 

Or various bits of wire, tubes, and 
electronic gear. Even smelly, dirty, 
open, and spilled chemical bottles and 
jars. Or how about apple cores, ba- 
nana peels, and grape stems? Even 


old clothing thrown around might 
help .... 

Bert Granet's reply to this letter 
was a masterpiece of tact: 

... If seems to me that there is a 
misinterpretation of the meaning of the 
pipe and tobacco in this story . . . 

It is Barbara, [Simon's] niece, a 
partial psychotic, who objects to his 
smoking, which is obviously a joy to 
him, since there are so many pipes 
present, Barbara, then, of course, is 
averse to a symbol that gives him con- 
stant pleasure. 

None of your suggestions to re- 
place the pipe has its personal nature. 

It would be distasteful -for me for so- 
meone to be munching and strewing 
fruit through a show. Nor would these 
fruit peels have a reason to be there 
when the robot supplants Uncle 
Simon, whereas the pipes serve as a 
positive reminder of what he ioved 
and she hated. 

To sum up, I do not think this 
story says that pipe smoking is un- 
savory. What it does say is that a 
neurotic girl begrudged a pipe smoker 
his enjoyment. 

But American Tobacco won out. 
As filmed, "Uncle Simon" had us 
believe that the joyful habit which 
Simon passed on to the robot was not 
tobacco, ^ut hot chocolate. Although 
the episode is acceptable as entertain- 
ment, it does seem rather ridiculous 
that a complicated piece of electronics 
like a robot would want to partake of 
a hot liquid which might well be dan- 
gerous to its circuitry 

Happily, the overbearing censor- 
ship inflicted upon television in the 
late 1950's and early '60's no longer 
exists. CBS Program Practices, having 
long since forsaken its "blue-nose" sta 
tus, is today one of the most broad- 
minded departments of its kind (as 
evidenced by such mature fare as All 
in the Family, M.A.S.H., and Dallas). 
And any sponsor attempting to dictate 
CBS policy most often ends up out in 
the cold. Television has grown up a 
lot these past two decades. Twilight 
Zone, existing as it did in TV's ado- 
lescence, suffered under restrictions 
that would be laughed out of the con- 
ference room today. 

Despite the slings and arrows of 
outrageous censorship. Rod Serling 
was still able to make is statements, 
take his stands, and score his dramatic 
points. Serling was an artist — at a 
time when television was particularly 
rough on art. ■ 


■a 
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A Show-by-Show Guide to 


by J. MICHAEL STRACZYNSKI 
AND KATHRYN M. DRENNAN 


Rod Serling’s 


iTTWTiZfxiTTT?: 


Continuing our exclusive guide to the series that carried on 
the "Twilight Zone" tradition — complete with Rod Serlings opening narrations. 


Y 


Production on the second season 
of Night Gallery began late in May 
1971, shooting for a debut of 
September fifteenth. From now in it 
would be a series in its own right, no 
longer sharing the spotlight with the 
other series sandwiched in NBC's Four 
in One concept. It would occufiy the 
ten p.m.' Wednesday night time slot, 
opposite Mannix on CBS and Man 
and the City on ABC. 

The dernands of producing three 
to four segments a week for an entire 
season under a severely limited budget 
resulted in a nearly impossible sched- 
ule. It was a considerable challenge. 
"There was a lot of scrounging," said 
director Jeannot Szwarc. "Joe Alves 
(Art Director) and I used to go and 
spot potential sets from other shows." 

Since no director had more than 
four days to shoot, the contributions 
of the film editors and cameramen 
(called directors of photography) be- 
came crucial. 

Among the many talented cam- 
eramen that worked on Night Gallery 
were multiple Emmy Award nomi- 
nees William Margulies, Richard C. 
Glouner, and Gerald Perry Finnerman 
(who would also direct two segments 
of the series). But the most celebrated 
cameraman was Lionel (Curly) Linden. 
Linden was the cinematographer on 
many major motion pictures, including 
"Going My Way," (1944) for which 
he received an Oscar nomination, 
"Around the World in Eighty Days" 
(1956) and "I Want to Live," (1958) 
both Oscar winners for him. When he 
went to work in television in the six- 
ties, he racked up Emmy nominations 
as well. 

Four of the most prolific Night 
Gallery directors— John Badham, Jeff 
Corey, Jerrold Freedman, and Jeannot 
Szwarc — make a special point of sin- 


gling out Linden's contribution. Says 
Freedman; "he was a real irascible 
guy, except that he loved young film- 
makers. So he and I got along great, 
and the other young filmmakers really 
enjoyed working with him. He was an 
excellent cameraman, really first rate. 
He would give you feature lighting in 
ten minutes. And sometimes I would 
set up a shot and he would say, 'Well, 
why don't you do this,' and he would 
take three shots and make one long 
shot out of it." 

Linden's talent helped shape some 
of the best of Night Gallery's second 
season, including all of the major seg- 
ments on the opening two shows, 
though he died before the series ended 
its run. 

Equal to the cameramen in their 
contribution to the series were about 
a dozen film editors, including David 
Rawlins, Jean J. Bethelot, James D. 
Balias, and James Leicester. Badham in 
particular singled out their contribu- 
tion: "These editors were very cre- 
ative. They often had to do miracu- 
lous things with very little film. And 
it was a tremendous challenge to them 
not just to put (segments) together, 
but to really make them exciting and 
fun. A lot of the magic of the series 
was created in the editing room." 


Unlike its first season. Night 
Gallery's second season began with a 


Serling script — "The Boy Who Pre- 
dicted Earthquakes," based on a short 
story by Margaret St. Clair. The ex- 
cellent script, sympathetic and cynical 


as it views the human race, concerns 


a young boy (played by Ron Howard's 
younger brother, Clint) who has an 
unenviable gift of prophecy. 

It was the first of six to be 


directed by Badham, now famous for 


such films as "WarGames" and "Blue 
Thunder." He considers "The Boy Who 
Predicted Earthquakes" one of his fa- 
vorites. At the time a young, relative- 
ly new director, he found the episode 
exciting to work on because it allowed 
him to go on location to a local televi- 
sion station, where he could mix video 
and film within the segment. 

Underlining the challenge of creat- 
ing special effects without funds, 
Badham recalls the fun he and film- 
editor Rawlins had looking through 
old Universal films for footage they 
could use at the conclusion of the seg- 
ment when the sun bursts into nova. 

Following "Earthquake" in succes- 
sion that Wednesday night were "Miss 
Lovecraft Sent Me" (which concerns 
an encounter between a babysitter and 
a customer who suspiciously resembles 
Count Dracula), "The Hand of Borgus 
Weems," about a man whose hand de- 
velops a mind of its own — or more 
precisely someone else's mind, and 
"Phantom of What Opera?" in which 
the Phantom discovers true love on a 
blind date. 

"The Hand of Borgus Weems" 
marked the appearance of the first of 
six scripts written by Alvin Sapinsley, 
whose recent work for tv includes 
Sherlock Holmes in New York and 
Once upon a Family. Like Serling, 
Sapinsley was one of the best and 
busiest writers of the "Golden Age" of 
television in the nineteen-fifties. In the 
sixties, Sapinsley had worked with 
Jack Laird on The Chrysler Theater. 
When Laird moved to Night Gallery 
and a full writing season opened up, 
he thought of Sapinsley immediately. 

It was only with great reluctance 
that Sapinsley accepted the commis- 
sion. "I didn't do horror shows," 
he explained. "I really didn't. I did 
mysteries, detectives (but I was stop- 
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ping that), I did funny shows, and I 
did poetry. But Jack can be very 
persuasive." 

"Borgus Weems" was his first as- 
signment, based on the short story 
"The Other Hand" by George Lange- 
laan, which Laird had found after ap- 
parently "getting hold of a bunch of 
magazines that carried short horror 
stories," Sapinsley said. From that 
reluctant beginning, he would go on 
to write some of the series' best- 
remembered adaptations: "Pickman's 
Model," "Cool Air," "There Aren't Any 
More MacBanes," "The Ghost of Sor- 
worth Place," and "Last Rites for a 
Dead Druid." 

Sapinsley 's work on Night Gallery 
is most noted for its straightforward- 
yet-sometimes-light treatment of some 
truly dark stories. "I tried to insert a 
little humor," Sapinsley said, "because, 

I must confess to you, there was not 
a great deal of humor in the people 
who ran the program. Except Jack 
Laird, who can be a very funny man." 


BLACKOUTS 


The other two segments that first 
night, "Miss Lovecraft" and "Phan- 
tom," mark the first appearance of the 
Night Gallery blackouts — short vig- 
nettes (five minutes or less) with comic 
punchlines. This was a critical turning 
point for the series. To this day, it is 
the blackouts that spring most easily 
to the minds of many viewers and 
critics when they think of Night 
Gallery, even though they represent 
only a small fraction — sixteen seg- 
ments out of a total ninety-five — of 
the work done on the series. The 
blackouts have overshadowed the 
otherwise-excellent work of the writ- 
ers, directors, crew, and actors well 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

The blackouts appalled Serling. He 
found them not only unfunny, but 
"foreign and substantially incorrect. You 
can't sustain the mood of horror or 
suspense and then intersperse light 
laughter in the middle of it, and expect 
to be able to go back in a neutral fashion 
to an element of horror. You spend fif- 
teen minutes creating a mood for an au- 
dience, and then you dispel it arbitrarily 
by trying to make them laugh." 

Most of the directors disliked them 
as well, including some of those assigned 
to work on them. "I wasn't crazy about 
them," said Szwarc. "I always felt it took 
away from the purity of Night Gallery." 

Even the studio didn't like them. Sid 
Sheinberg — then president of MCA-TV 
at Universal — says "they didn't satisfy 


anybody. The audience wanted a fully 
fleshed-out story." 

So why were the blackouts in Night 
Gallery! Because producer Jack Laird 
liked them. He came up with the idea to 
use them, wrote most of them, and 
directed many. Because he had the final 
say — not Serling or the directors - about 
what went into Night Gallery, the 
blackouts stayed in the series that second 
season. 


THE SECOND NIGHT 


The broadcast of September 22, 
1971, like the first night, was a mixed 
bag. First up was Serling's "Death in the 
Family," based on the short story by 
Miriam Allen DeFord and directed by 
Jeannot Szwarc. The vintage Serling 
style emerged in the script with vivid 
language and sense of the somber that 
does not turn maudlin or indulgent when 
it tells of a funeral home owner building 
a family for himself out of the human 
race's cast-offs. It's a curious but poig- 
nant story highlighted by a superb per- 
formance by E. G. Marshall. 

This was followed in turn by an- 
other Laird blackout, "The Merciful," a 
guess-who's-getting-walled-up story 
whose best features are its performances 
by King Donovan, who speaks only a 
handful of words throughout, and Im- 
ogene Coca, who goes at it non-stop for 
nearly all of the brief segment. 

Then came the "Class of '99," an 
original Serling tale, also directed by 
Szwarc, which describes a future in 
which androids are trained to replace 
the nearly extinct human race, making 
sure to continue mankind's heritage 
of violence and prejudice. On every 
level, it was one of Serling's favorites. 

"The story all takes place in one 
classroom," Serling said, "and at no 
single moment did you ever feel con- 
fined, or that you were in the same 
place. There was movement, move- 
ment, movement, constantly." Thus 
what might have been a static piece in 
the hands of a lesser director became 
a fluid and moving piece that doesn't 
slow down for a moment. Incredibly, 
Szwarc shot the segment in two days. 

The segment marked a turning 
point for Szwarc's career, and his in- 
volvement with Night Gallery. "When 
Serling saw the show, he thought it 
was terrific, and from then on I sort 
of had open access to all his scripts. 
He asked Jack Laird if I could do his 
stuff regularly." 

The last entry for the night was 
"Witches Feast," a rather long blackout 
written in verse by Gene Kearney and 


directed by Jerrold Freedman. "It was 
a one-shotter," said Freedman, "one 
set-up. The cast (Agnes Moorehead, 
Ruth Buzzi) were all great. They just 
came in for the day, and it was a kick 
to them. They probably got a lot of 
money for a day, so it was just a 
lark." 

Despite the myriad difficulties 
that were part and parcel of Night 
Gallery, words like that — a lark, lot of 
fun, exciting — pop up frequently in 
conversations with those who were 
most intimately involved with the 
series. There was a clear sense of cam- 
eraderie. "We all knew that we were 
sort of like a maverick little island 
within the system," Szwarc said. "One 
of the reasons that people left us alone 
was that nobody really understood us 
— everybody thought we were a little 
bit strange. All the people involved 
with the series were fanatic about it." 


SYNDICATION NOTES 


As will be explored in later ar- 
ticles, Universal was unhappy with 
Night Gallery's one-hour, multi- 
segment format. So the decision was 
made, when the series ended its net- 
work run, to syndicate it in half-hour 
segments. As discussed in the last arti- 
cle, this meant Universal edited some 
of the longer segments down to a 
shorter » length — "They're Tearing 
Down Tim Riley's Bar" is the most 
notable example of this. However, it 
was more often the case that Night 
Gallery segments ran too short for a 
half hour since there were usually 
three or four segments an hour in the 
first two seasons. Universal therefore 
thought it necessary to pad these 
segments with additional footage from 
any available source. 

Case in point: Although "The Boy 
Who Predicted Earthquakes" utilized 
some judiciously-selected stock footage 
already. Universal thought more was 
needed in order to make it of suitable 
length for syndication. That, says di- 
rector Badham, meant "some film of a 
subway wreck from an old movie of 
the week that had a subway crash in 
it. As the (predicted) earthquake is 
supposedly happening, they put in this 
subway crash." 

The difference between this and 
the original version, Badham feels, is 
critical . "(Universal) would go along, 
and they would take an episode and 
stretch it out, and stretch it out, and 
basically ruin the dramatic nature of 
it in making it longer. You made 
something that's nicely cut and really 
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moves along well, and then somebody - 
comes in and they put a few seconds 
here, and a few seconds there, and 
suddenly everything is all wrong, all 
the rhythms are off, and it doesn't 
play so well any more." 

Probably the worst example of 
padding, certainly the most blatant, 
was that inflicted upon "The Hand of 
Borgus Weems." The syndicated ver- 
sion begins with lengthy clips from the 
story to follow that, not coincidental- 
ly, eliminate nearly all of the story's 
surprises. But if that wasn't bad 
enough, footage from other, wholly 
inappropriate sources was also added 
here and elsewhere throughout the 
segment: random shots of skeletal 
faces, blood spattering a white back- 
ground, a man running on a beach be- 
ing pursued by someone else on horse- 
back, and — almost unbelievably — a 
man on a couch wrestling a dog-sized 
tarantula, none of which has anything 
to do with the story. 

But Universal needed extrA foot- 
age, there was some unnamed film 
easily at hand, and someone made the 
decision that the idea of wrestling a 
spider was sufficiently spooky. That, 
after all, was what Night Gallery was 
supposed to be all about, right? 

"Most of (the edited versions) are 
monstrosities," said Szwarc. "Jack and 
Rod were livid about it, and so was 
1, but there was nothing we could do 
about it. Nobody cared, nobody lis- 
tened. It was really a goddamned 
shame, because some of them were 
really, really butchered." Szwarc 
volunteered to help in the editing of 
some of his own segments in an at- 
tempt to protect his work. "Even 
though I hated it. I'm enough of a 
pragmatist to say, well, at least I 
know the material. Maybe I'll do it a 
little bit better." 

Night Gallery's situation is prob- 
ably unique. Many network shows are 
trimmed to meet the demands of syn- 
dication, where local stations jam in 
more commercials than those usually 
allotted for network broadcast. But 
Night Gallery is the only one to date 
that has been padded out with addi- 
tional, irrelevant material that in most 
cases ruins the artistry of the original 
segments. This fact, along with the 
unfortunate blackouts, may account 
for why Night Gallery has never en- 
joyed the same success in syndication 
as its sister shows like Twilight Zone 
and Alfred Hitchcock Presents. 

Now television is once again ex- 
perimenting with the one-hour, multi- 


segmented format for anthology horror 
and fantasy in the new Twilight Zone 
series. Those who worked on Night 
Gallery can take pride in the fact that 
they were there first. 

THE BOY 

WHO PREDICTED 

EARTHQUAKES 

Broadcast September 15, 1971 
Teleplay by Rod Serling, based on 
the short story by Margaret 
St. Clair 

Directed by John M. Badham 



Michael Constantine 


Wellman (Michael Constantine), 
Herbie Bittman (Clint Howard), Reed 
(Bernie Kopell), Dr. Peterson (Ellen 
Weston), Godwin (William Hansen), 
Floor Director (Gene Tyburn), 
Cameraman (Ranee Howard), Secre- 
tary (Rosary Nix), Grip (John Donald) 

You're welcome in this particular 
museum. There's no admission, no 
requirement of membership — only a 
strong and abiding belief in the dark 
at the top of the stairs, or things that 
go bump in the night. Example, to- 
night's paintings: small boy encased in 
a crystal ball, bom with a very special 
gift — he can prophesy. But you'll 
wonder, as we look behind that pic- 
ture, if prophecy is always a gift, or 
can it, on occasion, take the form of 
a nightmare? The painting's title is 
"The Boy Who Predicted Earth- 
quakes, " and this is the Night Gallery. 

A local television station prepares 
for the audition of one Herbie Bitt- 


man, age ten, for a prime-time show. 
The station owner, Mr. Wellman, is 
not happy with Reed, the employee 
who set up the audition. But Herbie's 
grandfather, Mr. Godwin, urges 
Wellman to wait and see— his grand- 
son has a special gift. 

The videotape rolls, and Herbie 
starts talking with a child's enthusiasm 
about all the books he's been reading 
lately. He's particularly enthusiastic 
about his new astronomy book. Then 
Herbie pauses, as if something has 
come to mind. Suddenly serious, he 
announces that in fifteen minutes a lit- 
tle girl lost in the Sierras since Thurs- 
day will be found alive, but with her 
leg broken. Then, apologizing for 
bringing bad news, he predicts that an 
earthquake will strike the city at one 
minute before six tomorrow morning. 

Wellman is furious. "Against high- 
powered network competition you 
want to put a ten-year-old myopic 
who sits on pillows and tells fright 
stories?!" He orders the tape erased. 
Even when the girl is found just as 
Herbie predicted, Wellman remains 
skeptical. But when the earthquake 
hits the next morning, Wellman is 
sold. 

It is now a year and a half later, 
and Wellman is hyping the popular 
Herbie Bittman show to Dr. Peterson, 
a professor whose university has given 
her a grant to study Herbie. "He's 
made a hundred and six predictions," 
says Wellman, "and every blessed one 
of them has come true." 

Dr. Peterson talks to Godwin, 
who is obivously proud of his grand- 
son. But he is worried about the strain 
on Herbie, what it must be like to 
know that some disaster is coming, 
and yet be unable to change it. 

There is a commotion in the 
studio. Herbie, upset, suddenly does 
not want to do the show. Wellman 
struggles to change his mind. He tells 
the boy to think of the people that 
hang on his every word — if he sudden- 
ly cancels the show, he'll frighten 
them. Herbie considers this, then 
agrees. The show goes on. 

For most of the half-hour, Herbie 
makes no predictions, seems to be i 
holding back. Then, in quiet, small 
voice he announces that tomorow, 
everything is going to change. It will 
be the start of a new, better world, 
one without wars, pestilence, famine, 
or hatred. People will live happy, 
unafraid — the way humans should 
live. Then Herbie says good night, 
leaving everyone stunned. 
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Later that afternoon. Dr. Peterson 
goes to see Herbie. She senses some- 
thing is wrong, and wants to know 
what it is. A very troubled Herbie 
Bittman explains that he can only 
predict things he understands, which is 
why he reads so much. He wouldn't 
have known about it at all if he hadn't 
read the astronomy book. What he 
said on his show was a lie. He wanted 
people to be happy. Pointing to the 
sun, he said, "Tomorrow the sun will 
be different." He searches for the word 
to describe it: nova. Tomorrow the 
sun will explode, incinerating the 
Earth. Herbie tries to comfort his 
grandfather. "It'll happen so quickly, 
nobody'll feel it," he says. "They'll just 
expect it to be a better day — and may- 
be afterward, that's what it will be." 

MISS LOVECRAFT 
SENT ME 

Broadcast September 15, 1971 
Written by Jack Laird 
Directed by Gene Kearney 

Customer (Joseph Campanella), Betsy 
(Sue Lyon) 

(No introduction) 

Betsy, a blond, gum-snapping 
teenager, arrives at a dark manor and 
introduces herself to the sinister 
fanged man who comes to the door. 
She's the babysitter from the agency 
he called. He lets her inside, explain- 
ing that his wife has gone ahead. 
When the full moon is out, he just 
can't restrain her. It's a good marriage, 
one that has lasted a long time. 

Betsy begins to notice little things 
that just aren't right, like how she 
can't see his reflection in a mirror. As 
he goes upstairs to get the child ready 
for bed, she volunteers to read the 
young fellow a story. He agrees that 
this would be a good thing, and indi- 
cates the shelf containing the child's 
favorite reading matter. She turns to 
the books as, from upstairs, comes the 
sound of Junior getting prepared for 
bed — complete with dragging chains 
and howls. The books include the 
Vamypyricon, Satan's Invisible World 
Discovered, The Book of the Dead, 
Men into Wolf, and other light 
reading. 

From upstairs comes the sound of 
daddy ' helping Junior to put on his 
booties: "Give me your foot. Now the 
other one. That's right. And now the 


other one." Finally coming to the 
realization that something is definitely 
wrong here, she makes a speedy exit 
just as daddy comes downstairs, and 
finds her gone. There's a growl from 
upstairs. "Oh, shut up!" he snaps. 

THE HAND OF 
BORGUS WEEMS 

Broadcast September 15, 1971 
Teleplay by Alvin Sapinsley, 

from the story "The Other Hand" 
by George Langelaan 
Directed by John M. Lucas 



Ray Milland 


Peter Lacland (George Maharis), Dr. 
Archibald Ravadon (Ray Milland), 
Susan Douglas (Joan Huntington), 
Brock Ramsey (William Mims), Dr. 
Innokenti (Patricia Donahue), Nico 
Kazanzakis (Peter Mamakos), Everett 
Winterreich (Robert Hoy) 

The concept of medical trans- 
plants is exciting indeed, but the story 
behind this painting takes the concept 
a step further. Or, if you will, a step 
over, into a different kind of world — 
one in which a gentleman named 
Lacland finds a hand that is not his 
own — and he finds it at the end of his 
wrist. Our painting, "The Hand of 
Borgus Weems. " 

Peter Lacland confronts one Dr. 
Archibald Ravadon with a singular re- 
quest: he wants his right hand cut off, 
even though there is nothing physical- 
ly wrong with it. When pressed, 
Lacland snatches a notepad and, with 


the hand, writes "Exoriare aliquis 
nostris ex ossibus ultor," and hands it 
to the doctor. Ravadon says he doesn't 
know much Latin. A distressed 
Lacland replies that he doesn't know it 
at all. Furthermore, that's not his 
handwriting. "This is no longer my 
hand," he says. The hand makes him 
do things, and has lately caused him 
to attempt murder three times. It must 
be removed before it succeeds. 

When Ravadon attempts to refer 
him to a psychiatrist, Lacland desper- 
ately grabs a heavy statue and 
smashes it down on his hand. Now 
Ravadon has no choice — Lackland is 
rushed to the hospital and the ruined 
hand is removed. 

During his recovery, Lacland re- 
counts his story for Ravadon and Dr. 
Innokenti, a psychiatrist. He had 
recently been transferred to this city, 
and had found an apartment, fully 
furnished. While at another apartment 
building to see a client, his right hand 
instead pushed the buzzer for the 
wrong apartment, this one belonging 
to a Susan Douglas, a beautiful 
woman with whom he proceeded to 
fall in love. 

Next, Lacland explains, acting en- 
tirely on its own, the hand dialed the 
number of one Brock Ramsey. When 
the man demanded to know who- was 
calling, tfi^ hand wrote down a name 
which Lacland read aloud. "This is 
Borgus Weems." 

Shortly thereafter. Brock Ramsey 
arrived at Lacland's apartment, claim- 
ing he knew someone who used to live 
there. As he accused Lacland of mak- 
ing the phone call, Lacland's right 
hand snatched up a letter-opener and 
tried to kill him. While Lacland 
struggled to restrain the homicidal 
hand, Brock escaped. 

The hand took control again 
while Lacland was out driving, and at- 
tempted to run down Everett Winter- 
reich, an attorney. Unsuccessful with 
this, the hand then led him to buy a 
revolver. Lacland tells the doctors he 
didn't realize what the gun was for un- 
til the hand aimed it at Susan with the 
intent to kill her. Once again but only 
with great effort, he stopped the hand 
from committing murder. He knew 
then the only answer was to have the 
hand cut off. 

. After hearing Lacland's story, 
Ravadon — no longer sure his patient 
needs a psychiatrist — contacts his 
friend, Nico Kazanzakis, a police 
detective, and the three of them visit 
Lacland's apartment. The detective 
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knows it well. It was from this upper-' 
floor window that Borgus Weems, 
scholar, world-traveler, and occultist, 
was pushed to his death. Weems had 
held on to the window sill with great 
tenacity: the fingernails of his right 
hand were found an inch deep in the 
wood — a hand that had been hacked 
off at the wrist. Weems's niece, Susan 
Douglas, and her boyfirend. Brock 
Ramsey, were suspected, but the 
charge was never proven, thanks to 
attorney Everett Winterreich. 

Appalled, Lacland now realizes 
that Weems tried to use him as an in- 
strument of revenge — and that the 
woman he loves is a murderer. Seeing 
his agitation, Ravadon attempts to 
prescribe a tranquilizer— but his right 
hand instead writes "Exoriare aliquis 
nostris ex ossibus ultor," which Kazan- 
zakis translates. It's from Virgil: 
"Arise, thou avenger to come, out of 
my ashes." And Ravadon stares in ut- 
ter horror at the hand that is no 
longer his own. * 

PHANTOM OF WHAT 
OPERA 

Broadcast September 15, 1971 
Written and Directed by 
Gene fCearney 

The Phantom (Leslie Neilsen), Singer 
(Mary Ann Beck) 

(No introduction) 


Struggling in the hands of a 
masked stranger, a lovely blond singer 
is carried down into a hidden lair. The 
stranger is triumphant, having success- 
fully avoided the French surete. No 
one can find or harm him now. And 
who is he? "I am the scourge of Paris! 
I am — the Phantom of the Opera!" 
Sure that in time he will be able to 
win her heart, he prepares to serenade 
her at a massive organ. Before begin- 
ning, though, he gives a grave warn- 
ing. "Never — upon pain of punishment 
most awful — seek to discover the face 
that finds sanctuary behind this mask 
of mine. I can forgive all else. Not 
that." 

With that, he begins playing. 
Behind him, the curious singer draws 
closer. He does not see her, so in- 
volved is he in his music. In one quick 
move she strips away his mask — and 
is horrified by the disfigured, skeletal 
features her action has revealed. She 
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staggers back. He stalks her. She has 
sealed her doom. He seizes her by the 
neck — and her beautiful face seems to 
come off in his hands. It is a mask, 
concealing a face as disfigured and 
horrific as his own. He reels, stunned, 
hiding from the sight of her. Then he 
glances up at her again, smiles, and 
they embrace. 

The perfect couple. 

A DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY 

Broadcast September 22, 1971 
Written by Rod Serling, from the 
story by Miriam Allen DeFord 
Directed by Jeannot Szwarc 

Mr. Soames (E.G. Marshall), Doran 
(Desi Arnaz, Jr.), Driver (Noam 
Pitlik), State Trooper (James B. Sik- 
king), Second Trooper (John Williams 
Evans), Third Trooper (Bill Elliott), 
Grave digger (Bud Walls) 

How nice of you all to come to 
our little exhibition. To the connois- 
seurs amongst you — those tasteful few 
who take their art seriously — we ac- 
knowledge with no apologies that you 
won't find the works of the masters 
here, because in this particular salon 
we choose our paintings with an eye 
more toward terror than technique. 


A little American gothic here, 
with the accustomed accoutrements to 
mourning: tombstones and tears, and 
the somber look of the bereaved. We 
generally cry at funerals out of a sense 
of loss — a poor unfortunate loved one 
who will no longer walk the earth. He 
or she will simply occupy six feet of 
it, never to be seen or 'heard from 
again. Or at least, we make an as- 
sumption that's natural law, and we 
subscribe to it. But this painting here, 
and we admit this up front, breaks 
that law. It's called "A Death in the 
Family." It offers up a new view of 
death, and it introduces you to quite 
a family — who live here, in the Night 
Gallery. 

Another body arrives at the 
Soames Funeral Home. The rushed 
delivery men provide the vital statis- 
tics: Simon Cotner, age eighty-one, 
died of pneumonia. With no friends 
or relatives, he is slated for burial in 
the charity section, just a wooden 
marker designating name and age. 
Soames is appalled. When the deliv- 
ery men leave, Soames turns to the 
corpse. "Simon, old man, you deserve 
more than a one hundred dollar 
funeral," he says gently. "But don't 
you worry. You shall have more, 
much more," Later that day, Soames 
watches as a grave is dug, and an 
unusually light coffin is lowered into 
the fresh earth. 

It is night when he heads back to 
the funeral home, where he also lives. 
As he drives through a fierce storm, 
he is stopped at a roadblock by police 
searching for an escaped convict 
named Doran. Though suffering from 
a bullet wound, the young escapee is 
armed and dangerous. Soames, duly 
warned, continues on his way home. 

Later that night the convict finds 
his way to Soames's funeral home. 
Lurking outside, Doran hears Soames 
singing "For He's a Jolly Good Fellow." 
He breaks in, bleeding and scared, gun 
in hand. He confronts Soames. "Who's 
a jolly good fellow?" Doran asks. He 
is appalled when he discovers it is a 
corpse — Simon Cotner, dressed for a 
party, sitting stiffly at a table. Soames 
tells Doran not to be alarmed — this is 
a funeral home. 

Exhausted, Doran rriakes a deal 
with Soames. If he can just lie down 
for half an hour, he'll leave. Soames, 
genuinely moved by the young man's 
plight, says he can stay as long as he 
likes. With gentle kindness, he helps 
Doran to a couch, comforts him with 
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a blanket. They have much in com- 
mon. Neither had a real family: 
Soames was an orphan, Doran was 
neglected. The young convict has 
never before experienced such kindness 
from anyone, and shortly falls asleep. 

He gets awakened a short time 
later by the storm and goes to find 
Soames. Again he hears the strains of 
"For He's a Jolly Good Fellow," and 
follows the sound to the basement. 
There he finds a room decorated for 
a party, and sitting at a table with 
Soames are an assortment of dead 
bodies in perfect condition, dressed for 
a celebration. Soames introduces them 
as his wife, two daughters, mother, 
brother — and his father, Simon, who 
just arrived tonight. This is his wel- 
j come home party. Doran backpedals, 
' stunned. "They're dead." 
j "Dead?" Soames replies. "Why? 

I Because they don't struggle like the 
living, because they don't compete, 
because they don't hate, because they 
know nothing of greed, intolerance, 
prejudice? Out there is the graveyard, 
out there the slaughterhouse where 
they kill and bury dreams. A whole 
world filled with lonely pallbearers. 
Down here in this room, my son, is 
a family." 

Upstairs, the police knock at the 
door. Soames tells Doran to hide, that 
he wants to help him — but the convict 
just wants out. They struggle. Doran 
tries ' to push past him. Outside, the 
police hear two shots and break in, 
following the tracks of Doran's blood 


to the basement party room — and 
recognize corpses at the table as 
recently deceased members of the 
community. 

Yes, Soames tells them, they were 
supposed to have been buried, but 
they were also supposed to have been 
loved before they were buried. Here, 
they have love, identity, peace. "We 
were just having a little homecoming 
celebration for my father," Soames 
says, and then pointing to Doran, 
slumped dead in the chair, "and my 
son . . . and for myself, the father of 
the family." He raises his glass in a 
toast, but it slips from his hand and 
crashes to the floor as he slumps into 
his chair, dead from the bullet wound 
in his chest. 

The police back out in horror, 
leaving Soames with his now complete 
"family." 

THE MERCIFUL 

Broadcast September 22, 1971 
Written by Jack Laird, from the story 
by Charles L. Sweeny, Jr. 

Directed by Jeannot Szwarc 

Wife (Imogene Coca), Husband (King 
Donovan) 

(No introduction) 

He sits, distraught, in a stark, 
bare room as his wife bricks up the 
wall between them. It's for his own 


good, she ways. Once they tell you, 
once you know for sure, she says, it 
makes no sense sitting around waiting 
to be eaten up by the pain. It's easier 
this way. Once the door is sealed, in 
a little while the air will be gone, and 
then the pain will be gone. And they 
will always be together, like when he 
would take a nap. She couldn't see 
him, but she knew he was there. He 
rocks back and forth, his eyes sad, as 
she finishes the last row of bricks. It 
is done. 

Distantly, he hears the front 
doorbell. He calls to his wife, to let 
her know there's someone at the door, 
but there's no reply. Finally, resigned, 
he shakes his head, rises from his 
rocking chair, and trudges up the 
stairs that lead up into the house. He'll 
be back as soon as he sees who it is. 

THE CLASS OF '99 

Broadcast September 22, 1971 
Written by Rod Serling 
Directed by Jeannot Szwarc 

Professor (Vincent Price), Mr. Johnson 
(Brandon deWilde), Elkins (Randolph 
Mantooth), Clinton (Frank Hotchkiss), 
Barnes (Hilly Hicks), Fields (Suzanne 
Cohane), Peterson (Barbara Shannon), 
Bruce ^Richard Doyle), Templeton 
(Hunter von Leer), McWhirter (John 
Davey), Miss Wheeton (Lenore 
Kasdorf) 

A most unusual graduation exer- 
cise, now. Its title: "The Class of '99" 
— a set of numbers and a pair of eyes. 
We'll move behind them now, to give 
you an idea why we call the place 
you're in the Night Gallery. 

A university graduating class in a 
stark white lecture hall. On descend- 
ing rows of seats, the students sit ex- 
pressionless, awaiting their oral exam, 
facing their professor and his aides. 
The first questions are on the physical 
sciences. One by one, the professor 
calls on students who promptly and 
correctly answer each question. Then 
he calls on Mr. Johnson, who falters, 
providing only a partial answer. When 
the professor dismisses him from the 
question, Johnson protests. He did 
give at least part of the answer. The 
professor, annoyed at his presumption, 
upbraids him both for his lack of 
scholarship and his disrespect for 
authority. 

The questions then move to the 
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behavioral sciences — the most impor- 
tant part of the curricula, the pro- 
fessor says. He calls on Mr. Clinton, 
a white student, and Mr. Barnes, a 
black student, and sets up a hypothet- 
ical situation. They are in competition 
for the same job. He asks Clinton to 
describe Barnes. Clinton does so, con- 
cluding that he is inferior because he's 
black. Next, how would he deal with 
such an obstacle? "Slap him," Clinton 
replies, and does so. The professor 
solicits Barnes's reaction. Barnes calls 
Clinton bigoted. His response: slap 
him back. The professor instructs him 
to do so. 

Next the professor calls on Miss 
Peterson, asking her to find and des- 
cribe a student she dislikes. She picks 
Miss Fields, whom she describes as 
rich and snobby. The source of this 
hostility; her own lack of wealth and 
social distinction. She then strips 
Fields of an expensive necklace and 
throws it away. The professor solicits 
from Fields her reaction. She calls 
Peterson white trash, ignorant, en- 
vious, and then calmly retrieves the 
necklace, puts it in Peterson's hand — 
and spits in her face. 

The professor next calls on Mr. 
Elkins and sets up a new hypothesis: 
"A society made up of your own kind 
. . . and an enemy." Elkins is to pick 
out that enemy. He selects an Asian 
student, William Chang. And how 
should Elkins deal with him? "Kill 
him," says Elkins. The professor prof- 
fers a gun. Elkins takes it, advances 
on Chang, points it at his head — but 
deliberately misses, shooting out a 
light fixture. The professor is out- 
raged. Why did he deliberately miss 
killing the enemy? Elkins is not sure 
he is the enemy. He can't just kill 
someone without knowing why, or 
who he's killing, he says. The stu- 
dents, hearing this, become agitated, 
and for the first time the students look 
around and speak to each other. 

Elkins is infecting the others, the 
professor says. "Deactivate them." An 
aide pushes a button and the students, 
their voices slowing, freeze. Asking 
for selective control, he calls upon Mr. 
Johnson again. He repeats the sce- 
nario, instructing Johnson to explain 
the new ramifications. Elkins failed, 
Johnson says, so now there is a sec- 
ond enemy: a traitor, a subversive, an 
unrealiable. Johnson steps across the 
aisle, takes the gun from Elkins's mo- 
tionless hand, points it at his head, 
and pulls the trigger. At once the 
other students awaken to see Elkins 


sprawled at their feet, his face blown 
away to reveal sputtering circuits, his 
fading and distorted voice still asking 
who is and is not the enemy. Mr. 
Johnson has reinstated himself, and 
gets an A. 

At commencement, Johnson ad- 
dresses his fellow students, reminding 
the Class of 1999 of how major wars, 
pestilence, and pollution depleted the 
Earth, and how they were created by 
Man in his image to repopulate the 
Earth. All of their knowledge, atti- 


tudes, and values were programmed 
into them by Man. They must be 
ruthless, must remember that tolerance 
of inferiors is a weakness that inter- 
feres with their ability to function as 
members of society. "We shall repay 
our debt to Man by emulating him," 
Johnson proclaims as the camera re- 
turns to the faceless body that was 
once Mr. Elkins, lying shattered and 
silent on the steps in the lecture hall. 
"We shall act as men . . . react as 
men. We shall be men." 

WITCHES FEAST 

Broadcast September 22, 1971 
Written by Gene Kearney 
Directed by Jerrold Freedman 

Head Witch (Agnes Moorehead), 
Hungry Witch (Ruth Buzzi), Third 
Witch (Fran Ryan), Fourth Witch 
(Allison McKay) 

A bizarre little item here, offered 


to the gourmet who takes his banquets 
seriously. If sometime you're invited to 
a picnic under the moon, you might 
best check the other guests — the ones 
who didn't arrive in automobiles, who 
as a matter of fact parked their 
brooms in the comer of the meadow. 
This little nocturnal clambake is called 
"Witches Feast." 

At a blasted castle, three witches 
labor over a hot pot of bubbling 
goodies, throwing one ingredient after 


another into the mixture. "Head of 
monkey, brain of cat; eye of weasel, 
tail of rat," the head witch intones, 
dropping the items into the pot. The 
hungry witch wants to eat, but is told 
she will have to wait until the fourth 
witch arrives. 

They walk around the pot, chant- 
ing, adding more ingredients. There's 
lightning, thunder. More ingredients, 
more waiting. "I could have formed a 
coven, and held a black mass — sacri- 
ficial virgin and all-in the time it's 
taking her," the hungry witch laments. 
More ingredients. "Bat wings' blood at 
midnight shed," says the head witch. 

"If she'd just stop talking about 
food," the hungry witch complains. 

Finally, the fourth witch arrives, 
and while the others wait impatiently, 
she reaches into ther bag and pulls out 
a packet. "Who had the ham on rye, 
hold the lettuce?" The head witch 
snatches the sandwich and begins eat- 
ing as the hungry witch faints. ■ 
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(continued from page 43) 

door. The postman crawled sobbing to the edge of 
the porch. I noticed for the first time that he was in- 
fested with them himself. They grew out of both 
sleeves, and some were peeping out through his 
clothes like unhealed sores. He crawled down the 
steps, leaving the bag behind. I cursed his 
cowardice. 

Some of the postal beggars were beginning to 
slide out of the bag. They were thin and supple and 
intelligent. I knew they would slip under the door as 
soon as he was gone and set to work on my maga- 
zines. I wanted to pick up the bag and throw it 
down the stairs after him, but I was afraid the postal 
beggars would sieze my arms and drag me into the 
bag. And yet I couldn't leave it where it was. 

I took a brave step and kicked it. It took two 
more kicks before it sailed out over the top step 
and tumbled through the air after the postman. 
Postal beggars swarmed from it like paratroopers. I 
watched them form up while they were still in the 
air, sinister in their precision. They shouted their 
offers like airborne Marines singing battle songs on 
the way down. Their grimness was awful. Scouts al- 
ready pulled at my pants leg like street hawkers, the 
wretched things offering home improvements, fad 
diet books, and secret extrasensory powers in only a 
week. They offered cut rates, low interest, easy 
terms, like little Willy Lomans desparate to make 
a sale. I fled through the door and slammed it be- 
hind me. 

I could hear them landing on the steps, cutting 
the shrouds of their chutes. The first ones down 
were rabid with purpose. I could hear them advanc- 
ing up the stairs, calling from just over the lip of the 
porch, unable to get any closer but attacking from 
where they were. They were full of enticements, 
endearments, hypocrisies, and lies. I lay against the 
door in case they managed to mass for an attack. 

I don't know how long I stayed there; almost 
certainly it was more than a day. They came no 
closer. When I looked out, they were gone. The bag 
was gone. The postman was gone. 

I knew they would be back. 

It put me into a decline for a while. I felt trapped, 
doomed. Nothing seemed to matter. Sooner or later 
they would break down the door and devour every- 
thing. Probably they were already inside, like insect 
eggs waiting to hatch. I waited without will or hope. 

I was beyond caring until I found one in my 
journal, folded neatly in half like a bookmark. I sat 
looking at it in stunned silence. And then I got mad. 

I boarded up the mailbox. I burned the few books I 
had left, hoping to get more someday, but knowing 
all along that I was only kidding myself. It was like 
killing the children of a neighbor to protect my own. 

I was ruthless as a missionary. If I could not save all 
I had read, I might still save all I had written. At 
worst, I might preserve all that I still hoped to write. 
Cured of my infestation, I told myself, I might even 


return to poetry. 

I went resolutely to work. I eradicated every 
postal beggar I could find. I rooted them out of my 
thoughts. I ripped them from my prose. I shredded 
them wherever I found them and burned the shreds. 
I cleansed the house with fire and rage. In a week 
and a half, 1 was beggar-free. 

I took my journals out of hiding. I reassembled 
what they had not eaten of my notes. I filled in the 
holes. I made myself presentable again. My strength 
started coming back. I began to daydream about un- 
nailing the mailbox and kicking open the front door. 

I began to fantasize about charging into the Post 
Awful and annihilating the postal beggars in their 
nests. I began to think about poetry again, like a 
man cured of VD who thinks about making love. 

Then the phone rang. 

The voice was soft and erotic, desperate, wan- 
ton, softly ironic. It purred. It hummed. It kissed 
and tickled. It sent long fingers of lust everywhere 
across the brain like a general short circuit. It of- 
fered to sell me a ton of aphrodisiacs disguised as 
soap, disguised as perfume, disguised as automo- 
biles, cigarettes, golf clubs, feminine deodorant, and 
foot spray. It offered to help me consume them in a 
solar flare of passion. It promised to order more 
long before we were out. 

I bought the siding. I bought the big white lea- 
ther-backed Bible with the seventy-dollar gold bind- 
ing and the picture of Emperor Diocletian shaking 
hands with Jesus in the garden of the Virginia House 
of Bergesses. I bought two "hundred acres of low-tide 
beachfront in Florida for fifty dollars an acre. I 
bought the Straits of Gilbraltar and the Dardanelles. 

1 took an option on the Baltic, which she promised 
to show me later herself. I bought two plastic lounge 
chairs and a golf cart. 1 took the home dentistry 
course and the dance lessons. I bought until I cried. 
The voice soothed and murmured. 

It let me cry myself out. Then it gave me a few 
minutes to get all that pent-up despair rounded up 
and herded back into place. And then it told me the 
cost. 

I make no excuse for the rest. I resisted as long as 
I could. I don't feel ashamed. I fought as well as I 
could. I tried. I begged and pleaded like some plague- 
ridden captive; the last place I wanted to be sent was 
among my kind. 

But here I am, arrived in your hands like a letter 
bomb made of spores and viruses preserved in the 
paste of the flap. And here it is, where you least 
expected it, the half-bitten body, the legs still wrig- 
gling. Why suffer the heatbreak of postal beggars?! I 
have boarded up my mailbox, and I can board yours 
up too! I board mailboxes for a living, but a revolu- 
tionary new discovery in carpentry will allow me to 
reset your ideas and values at no extra cost while 
I pummel your economy into shape for the spring 
earthquakes. ACT QUICKLY! Buy Now!! ■ 
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CAST 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald . . . William Reynolds 

Captain Riker Dick York 

Captain Gunther Barney Phillips 

Jeep Driver Warren^ Oates 

Smitty Michael Vandever 

Sergeant William Phipps 

Orderly Paul Mazursky 

Freeman Marc Cavell 

Colonel S. John Launer 

Soldier with Harmonica Ron Masak 


ACT ONE 

FADE IN; 

1. EXT. SKY NIGHT 

Shot of the sky ... the various nebulae 
and the planet bodies stand out in sharp, 
sparkling relief. As the camera begins a 
slow pan across the heavens— 
NARRATOR’S VOICE 
There is a fifth dimension beyond that 
which is known to man. It is a dimen- 
sion as vast as space and as timeless 
as Infinity. It is the middle ground be- 
tween light and shadow — between sci- 
ence and superstition. And it lies be- 
tween the pit of man'a fears and the 
summit of his knowledge. This is the 
dimension of the imagination. It is an 
area which we call The Twilight Zone. 
The camera has begun to pan down until 
it passes the horizon and is flush on the 
opening shot (each week, the opening 
shot of the play). 

2. EXT. DIRT ROAD 

THE PHILIPPINES NIGHT 
LONG SHOT EYE LEVEL 
LOOKING TOWARD COLUMN 
OF APPROACHING Gl TRUCKS 
As they rumble slowly down the road 
toward the camera and then past It. Each 
is loaded with infantrymen being brought 
back from combat. 


3. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
LOOKING TOWARD THE 
DESTINATION OF THE 
TRUCKS. 

A tent encampment that is a regimental 
rear echelon. Super over this scene the 
legend, Luzon, Philippine Islands, 1944. 

4. LOW ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP 

Toward a truck tall gate as the truck 
stops and the driver comes out to put the 
gate down. The camera now moves up so 
that It’s looking down a line of faces of 
the men as they slowly rise, ready to file 
off the truck. There Is an element of bru- 
tal sameness about these faces. They’re 
dirty, desperately tired, hollow-eyed, each 
showing the aftermath of shock and vio- 
lence; each creviced with lines of des- 
perate fatigue and the backwash of fear. 
NARRATOR’S VOICE 
Infantry platoon, U.S. Army, Philippine 
Islands, 1944. These are the faces of 
the young men who fight, as If some 
omniscient painter had mixed a tube 
of oils that were at one time earth 
brown, dust grey, blood red, beard 
black, and fear yellow-white. And 
these men were the models. For this 
Is the province of combat, and these 
are the faces of war. 

Now each man in turn moves in close to 
the camera as he gets off the truck and 
we see face after face, as the young men 
climb off the truck. 

FADE OUT: 

OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 

FADE ON; 

5. EXT. ROAD NIGHT 
SHOT OFF SIDE OF ROAD 

Where Captain Riker, the company com- 
mander, stands looking at the four trucks, 
his eyes darting from one to the other. 

6. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he walks toward the trucks. A 
sergeant is helping a wounded man off 
the truck. He turns now to see the 
captain. 

SERGEANT 

Evening, Captain. Ain’t it a crummy 
night? 

RIKER 

Rough? 

The sergeant reaches Into his pocket and 
takes out a badly bent cigarette which he 
has obviously been saving. He smooths it 
out, puts it in his mouth. Riker lights it 
for him. The sergeant nods his thanks. 
SERGEANT 

We got the bridge— whatever they 
wanted it for. Japs got naval guns 


stuck in the ground and they’re ze- 
roed in on the town. That bridge gets 
it every three minutes. 

(he takes out the cigarette, 
breathes deeply of the smoke) 

If the general wants to know where 
the Jap fleet is— it’s dug in on the 
road to Manila. 

He turns and is about to leave. 

RIKER 

Sergeant? 

(A pause as the Sergeant 
turns back.) 

Who’d we lose? 

SERGEANT 

Lotsa wounded. Maybe ten, twelve 
men. Four dead. 

At this moment Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
comes into the frame, a tall, rather gaunt- 
looking second-lieutenant platoon leader. 
FITZGERALD 
(in a kind of dead voice) 

Hibbard, Horton, Morgan, and Levy, 
(then he turns toward 
the Sergeant) 

Bed them down. Check with the mess 
sergeant. Make sure there’s hot coffee 
and a meal. And if they’re not hungry 
— eat anyway. 

SERGEANT 

Yes, sir. 

(then, turning toward trucks) 

A Company, First Platoon. Let’s go. 
And a straggly column of men follow him 
away from the trucks toward the tents. 
Then the trucks pull ahead and disap- 
pear, leaving the company commander 
and the lieutenant standing alone on the 
road. 

7. CLOSE SHOT CAPTAIN 

As he stares toward the lieutenant. 

8. CLOSE SHOT LIEUTENANT 

His face is indistinct in the night. 

9. TWO SHOT 

RIKER 

Fitz? 

FITZGERALD 
(looks up at him) 

Sir? 

RIKER 

I got me a bottle of Philippine Tuba in 
my tent. It Isn’t Johnny Walker, but 
you’d be surprised what it does to a 
man’s outlook. 

(he walks over, puts his 
hand on Fitzgerald’s shoulder) 
C’mon. 

The two men start down the road toward 
the tents. 

DISSOLVE TO; 

10. INT. TENT NIGHT 

There’s a big wooden crate that serves 
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as a desk for the company commander. 
An army cot is in the corner on a tent 
fioor. A Coieman lantern burns brightly on 
an orange crate. A large map-board has 
been set up close to the desk. Riker sits 
on the bed, the bottle between his knees. 
He holds it up toward Fitzgerald who 
stands near the opening of the tent. 
RIKER 

Give me your cup. 

Fitzgerald turns, brings it over. Riker 
pours from the bottle then holds the bot- 
tle up. 

RIKER (CONT’D) 

Cheers. 

Fitzgerald nods briefly and drinks. Riker 
drinks from the bottle but his eyes never 
leave Fitzgerald. He puts the bottle down, 
wipes his mouth. 

RIKER 

Bum day, huh, Fitz? 

FITZGERALD 
(nods tersely) 

Twelve wounded. Four dead. All in 
two -and-a-half hours. 

(he shakes his head again) 

Twelve wounded. Four dead. 


11. CLOSE SHOT RIKER 

The thin, intelligent face is probing. 
RIKER 

Anything special about the four men? 

12. TWO SHOT 

FITZGERALD 
(turns toward him) 

Anything special? What do you mean? 
RIKER 

We've lost four men before. We’ve 
lost eight and ten. You’re taking this 
one a little harder than usual. I 
thought it might have been a little 
special. 

FITZGERALD 
(his voice edgy) 

They were four kids under twenty-two. 
Does it have to be more special than 
that? 

RIKER 

(shakes his head, quietly) 

No, it doesn’t. 

(a pause) 

But this has gotten to you. More than 
I’ve ever seen. I’d like to know why. 
FITZGERALD 

(turns toward him; the shadows 
from the lamp play on his face, grimly) 
You’re a perceptive man. It’s the mark 
of a good officer, isn’t it? To ward off 
trouble— by anticipating it. 

RIKER 

You gonna give me trouble? 

(he grins and shakes his head) 

I don’t think so, Fitz. You’re a good 
officer. You’ve got guts and brains. 


(another pause) 

But something’s gotten to you. I told 
you I’d like to know what it is. 
FITZGERALD 

(takes a step toward him) 

Would you? 

He reaches In his fatigue shirt pocket, 
takes out a crumbled up slip of paper. He 
unfolds It, takes it over to Riker and 
hands it to him. Riker looks at it then 
reads from it. 

RIKER 

“Hibbard, Horton, Morgan, and Levy.” 

(he looks up from the paper) 

So? 

FITZGERALD 
So who are they? 

RIKER 

Four KIAs. 

FITZGERALD 

Yeah, that’s what they are. Killed in 
action. Luzon, P.I., 13 June 1944. But 
you want to know what it is that’s got- 
ten to me. I’ll tell you. Captain. What’s 
gotten to me is that ... I ... I— 
RIKER 

You what? 

FITZGERALD 

I wrote those names down yesterday. 

I wrote them down before we went up. 
There’s a long silence between the two 
men. Riker stares at the younger man. 
RIKER 

Why’d you write their names down, 
Fitz? 

FITZGERALD 

We were having a weapons check. I 
looked into their faces— these four 
men— 

A pause as he suddenly seems to shake, 
his voice getting unsteady. Riker gets up, 
goes over to him, pours from the bottle 
into his mess cup, then points at him. 
RIKER 

Go ahead. 

Fitzgerald takes a long swig from the cup 
and then in a sudden, compulsive gesture 
flings the cup against the desk, the noise 
of it jarring the silence of the room. He 
stands there, his head down, hands to his 
side. 


RIKER 

You feel better? 

FITZGERALD 
(looks up at him) 

I looked at forty-four faces yesterday 
morning, but when I got to these four 
—it was a special look like a . . . like 
a light, almost. I can’t describe It to 
you. It doesn’t have any description. I 
just looked into their faces and I knew, 
(a pause) 

I knew this was their last day. It knew 
they’d get it. 

(he holds up his hands 



In a gesture) 

I just knew. There wasn’t any doubt. 
Then driving up the highway this 
morning I was in their truck. All four 
of them were sitting across from me. 
Same thing. Captain. Same funny . . . 
odd look. Completely set apart from 
the others. As if somebody had a 
searchlight and had picked out those 
four faces. And again I knew. 

RIKER 

(very thoughtfully rubs 
his beard stubble) 

That’s funny. That’s sure funny. 
FITZGERALD 

I haven't slept much. I’ve been won- 
dering. Is this the way it’s gonna be? 
If every time I stand in front of a pla- 
toon ready to take them up— am I 
gonna be able to look down the line 
and tell which ones aren't coming 
back? 

(he shakes his head) 

Thanks, but no thanks. This is lousy 
stuff. This can make you sick. 

(he turns away, 
his eyes closed) 

This can drive you out of your ever- 
lovin’ mind. 

(he turns back toward 
the captain) 

We’re not supposed to know these 
things. We’re not supposed to be able 
to tell. 

(a pause) 

Captain, why can I tell? Why? 

Riker bends over and picks up the slip of 
paper off the cot, looks at It for a long, 
pensive moment. 

RIKER 

- Fitz— when did you write these names 
down? You sure it was yesterday? 
You sure it wasn’t today? On the way 
back? In the truck? 

FITZGERALD 
(walks back to him) 
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Yesterday. Yesterday morning. That’s 
when I wrote them down. I swear! 
That’s when I wrote them down! 

DISSOLVE TO: 

13. EXT. STATION ^ 

HOSPITAL DAY 

This is an old beat up schoolhouse com- 
mandeered by the U.S. Army and utilized 
as a hospital. An ambulance is just pull- 
ing away as we start to dolly in toward 
its entrance. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

14. INT. MEDICAL 
OFFICER’S HOME 

This is a makeshift room, formerly a 
classroom. The medical officer in charge 
is Captain Gunther, a lean man in his for- 
ties. At this moment he’s alone in the 
room with Riker. 

RIKER 

Well? 

GUNTHER 

(from behind his desk, 
looks up, shrugs) 

I can’t tell. Captain. Stuff you’ve given 
me is perfunctory at best. It’s obvious- 
ly illusory. I looked up his records. 
Never been wounded. Pretty steady 
customer. No evidence of battle fa- 
tigue or anything at any time. Why all 
of a sudden he should get this weird 
idea— that’s hard to say. I think we 
better pull him in. Run some checks. 
RIKER 

The thing of it is— he believes it. You 
hear him tell it — you almost believe 
yourself. 

(he shakes his head, lights 
a cigarette then rises 
from off the desk he’s 
been sitting on) 

I’d appreciate your checking him over 
though. He’s a good man. He came in 


as cadre while we were still back in 
the States. He’s one of the best of- 
ficers we’ve got. 

GUNTHER 

I’ll do all I can. Captain. He’s here 
now, you know. 

RIKER 

(looking up quickly) 

No, I didn’t know. 

GUNTHER 

Yes, he’s up in the ward visiting one 
of the boys from his platoon. 

RIKER 

Well, when you see him. Doc, I’d ap- 
preciate your going at him a little sub- 
tly. I wouldn’t like to have him think 
that I’d— 

GUNTHER 
(a little tiredly) 

I understand. I’ll do it as subtly as I 
can. 

Riker heads toward the door. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

15. INT. WARD DAY 

There are perhaps seven or eight men in 
the room, mostly bandaged cases. An 
army nurse goes from bed to bed and a 
couple of ward attendants go on about 
their duties. We see Fitzgerald’s back as 
he stands over one of the beds. 

16. DOLLY IN TO THE BED 

The boy lying there, Smitty, is about nine- 
teen. His arm is in a suspended cast. He 
looks pale and drawn. 

SMITTY 

How’s the rest of the boys. 
Lieutenant? 

FITZGERALD 

They’re all fine. Porkie got a little 
piece of shrapnel in his finger, but you 
know Porkie. That’s about as bad as 
he’s ever got. 

SMITTY 

(with a kind of weak laugh) 

This is a lucky kid. 

FITZGERALD 

That he is. And you didn’t come out 
so bad. Get all patched up, you’ll be 
heading home, and that’s not hard to 
take, is it? 

SMITTY 

No, sir. Sure isn’t. 

His eyes go down to the cigarette in his 
mouth. It’s gone out. Fitzgerald takes out 
a book of matches, starts to light it. 
SMITTY 

(shakes his head) 

No, thank you, sir. 

(with a free hand he 
takes the cigarette out) 

Could you lay it down there for me? 
I won’t be needing it for a while. 
FITZGERALD 

Sure. 


He takes the cigarette, puts it In an 
ashtray alongside the bed. 

17. TWO SHOT 
FITZGERALD AND THE BOY 

FITZGERALD 

I have a lot of stuff to do, Smitty. I’ll 
come in in the morning. You take it 
easy— hear? 

SMITTY 

(nods) 

Yes sir. 

FITZGERALD 

Anything you need? You got stuff to 
read? 

SMITTY 

(nods) 

All I need. 

18. CLOSE SHOT THE BOY 

As he stares up at the lieutenant. 

19. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

As he forces a smile. 

FITZGERALD 
Then take care, Smitty. 

He turns and starts to go. 

20. MED. LONG SHOT THE BED 

Smitty tries to prop himself up. 

SMITTY 

Thanks for cornin’. Lieutenant. 
Goodbye. 

21. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

As he turns back toward the bed. 
FITZGERALD 
(in a strangely 
quiet voice) 

Goodbye, Smitty. 

He turns and continues toward the 
camera. He’s got a pack of cigarettes in 
his hand which suddenly accidentally 
slips out of his hand. 

22. CLOSE SHOT CIGARETTES 

Landing on the floor. 

23. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
FITZGERALD 

As he bends over to pick them up. In do- 
ing so his profile Is to the bed and he 
suddenly turns to look toward it. 

24. LONG SHOT THE BED 

Suddenly we can see a light play on 
Smitty’s face. 

25. REVERSE ANGLE OF 
FITZGERALD 

As suddenly he reacts, slowly rising, star- 
ing bug-eyed toward the bed, his head in- 
voluntarily shaking back and forth. His 
mouth forming a word, ”no,” but with no 
sound emitted. Then, eyes closed, he 
seems to sway on his feet and then turn 
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in a lurch toward the camera. 

26. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
TOWARD THE FAR WALL 

And then panning up toward ceiling and 
down another wall. 

ABRUPT CUT TO: 

27. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
THE FLOOR 

As Fitzgerald's head lands on it in a faint. 

CUT TO: 

28. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP TOWARD 
CEILING FITZGERALD’S 
POINT OF VIEW 

It goes in and out of focus for a moment 
and then into the frame comes the out-of- 
focus face of an orderly, which finally 
takes on a clarity. 

ORDERLY 

(concerned) 

You okay, Lieutenant? 

29. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
TOWARD FITZGERALD 

Lying on the floor. He opens his eyes, 
blinks them several times, forces himself 
up on an elbow. 

FITZGERALD 
Yeah. Yeah, I’m okay. 

30. FULL SHOT THE ROOM 

As Fitzgerald gets to his feet. 

31. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
FITZGERALD 

As he seems to force himself to look 
toward the bed. The attendant alongside 
hovers near him and then iets his eyes 
follow Fitzgerald’s. 

32. CLOSE SHOT 
ATTENDANT 

Reacting. 

33. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
THE BED 

As the orderly rushes toward it, foilowed 
by Fitzgerald who stops a few feet away. 

34. CLOSE SHOT 
THE BED 

As the orderly leans over the now lifeless 
body of Smith. He touches the boy’s 
head then the side of his face. Then his 
fingers go down to the one free hand that 
lies motionless on the bed. He feels its 
pulse then looks up toward Fitzgerald. 
ORDERLY 

He’s dead. Just like that. They go 
awful quick sometimes. Awful quick. 

He slowly removes the buckle holding up 
the arm in traction and then carries the 


wounded hand and arm gently down to 
the bed. Then he reaches for the fringe 
of the sheet and pulls it over the boy’s 
face. 

35. MOVING SHOT 
FITZGERALD 

As he turns and slowly walks out of the 
room. 

CUT TO: 

36. INT. HALLWAY AND STAIRS 

As Fitzgerald walks slowly down the steps 
to the foot. The camera follows him as he 
makes the descent, stops at the foot of 
the steps. 

37. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING DOWN THE HALL 
TOWARD RIKER 

Who stands smoking a cigarette outside 
of Gunther’s office. Riker looks up, grins, 
and then the grin is wiped off when he 
sees the expression of Fitzgerald’s face. 
He takes a couple of anxious steps 
toward him and stops a few feet away. 
RIKER 

Fitz? 

FITZGERALD 
I was up seeing Smitty. 

RIKER 

(nods) 

I know. I read his tag. Doc says he’s 
gonna be okay now. 

FITZGERALD 
(shakes his head slowly 
from side to side, 
very quietly) 

No he isn’t. I took a look at his face, 
(a pause) 

I took a look at his face. I knew. And 
then a minute later . . . he’s gone. 

38. CLOSE TWO SHOT 
THE TWO MEN 

RIKER 

(in almost a whisper) 

Same thing? 

FITZGERALD 

(nods) 

Same thing. The look . . . the funny 
... the funny light or whatever it is. 
But I knew. I knew. Captain. 

39. CLOSE SHOT RIKER 

As he stares at the other man. His eyes 
narrow, surveying, weighing, trying to 
give this thing a iabel of understanding, 
trying to come up with some kind of 
meaning that he can reiate to reality. 
Finally he puts an arm on Fitzgerald’s 
shoulder. 

RIKER 

Fitz, I can’t explain this but— 



FITZGERALD 

1 don’t want you to explain it. How can 
you explain it? How can anybody ex- 
plain it? 

(and then almost 
supplicating) 

I want you to believe it, captain. That’s 
all I want from you. I want you to 
believe it. 


40. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
DOWN THE CORRIDOR 

As Gunther comes out and starts toward 
the steps. 

CUT TO: 

41. LONG SHOT UP THE 
STEPS 

As the attendant comes down. He passes 
Fitzgerald and Riker and meets Gunther 
a few feet from the foot of the steps. 
ATTENDANT 

Bed five, sir. Smith. He just died. 
GUNTHER 
(nods, softly) 

I’ll go up and have a look. 
FITZGERALD 

For what? 

Gunther and the attendant turn toward 
him. 

FITZGERALD 

There’s nothing to look at . . . except 
a body. He’s dead. And I knew he 
was going to die. I read it on his face. 

I read it as if somebody had painted 
it there. 


GUNTHER 
(very disturbed, to 
the attendant) 

.Go on back up. I’ll be right there. 
The attendant nods, looking wide-eyed at 
Fitzgerald, then goes back on up the 
steps. Gunther walks over toward Fitzger- 
ald and exchanges a look with Riker as 
he does so. 
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GUNTHER 

You knew, huh, Lieutenant? 
FITZGERALD 
(nods) 

You bet I knew. I tabbed four men 
yesterday too. I knew they were going 
to get it too. 

GUNTHER 

(takes a deep breath) * 
Odd, don’t you think. Lieutenant? 
FITZGERALD 
(iets out a iaugh that is 
not too far from hysteria) 

Odd? It’s not odd. Odd is when you 
go thirty days on the line and not iose 
a man. That’s odd. Odd is when you 
walk twenty-five miies and don’t get a 
biister. Now you’re taiking odd. This 
isn’t odd. Captain. This is . . . this is 
nightmare. This is a iousy dog-face 
iine officer who can see death on peo- 
ple’s faces. A lousy dog-faced officer 
who’d like to give back the power to 
whoever gave it to him. 

GUNTHER 
(very quietiy) 

Or a dog-face iine officer who’s crack- 
ing under the strain from having done 
too much and felt too much and finally 
having to ... to succumb to it. 
FITZGERALD 
(with a crooked grin) 

I’m five for five now. Captain. How 
many coincidences add up to a fact? 
How many men do I have to tab as 
the least likely to succeed? How many 
more faces do I have to look into? 
(ho turns away) 

What I’d like to know is— what’s it 
take before you guys realize that 
somewhere along the line I picked up 
a talent they don’t teach at DCS. 
(he turns to look 
from face to face) 

I’m kind of a . . kind of a recording 
clerk for the grim reaper now. 

42. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 


FITZGERALD 
(his voice trembling) 

There is one thing you might do in the 
interim . . . while you’re waiting and 
scratching your heads and calling in a 
psychiatrist. 

(he takes a step toward 
them his voice bordering 
on a nightmarish fear 
and a pleading supplication) 

Put tape over my eyes, will you? Or 
poke them out. Or do something so I 
won’t be able to see! 

(he closes his eyes tightly, 
his hands move to grab at 
his face, in almost a whisper 
now and a half sob) 

So I won’t have to look at any more 
faces! 

Now he turns and starts slowly down the 
hall as we take a 

SLOW FADE TO BLACK 
END ACT ONE 

ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

43. TENT STREET NIGHT 

Pan shot across area. There are a row of 
Gl trucks, the tailgates down, obviously in 
preparation for a move. The camera' con- 
tinues to pan across the tents where in- 
side by the light of Coleman lanterns we 
can see men packing up gear and getting 
ready for a jump off. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

44. INT. RIKER’S TENT NIGHT 

He stands there in front of a map board. 
In front of him are four lieutenants. Fitz- 
gerald is one of them. All men are in fa- 
tigues, helmets, side arms, and ready to 
move. Riker is dressed identically. He 
makes a mark on a map then turns to 
face them. 

RIKER 

All right. I’ll give it to you just as I got 
it from Regiment. We spearhead the 
attack. We go to a point exactly four 
miles north of the bridge. That’s right 
here. 

(taps the map) 

That’s the Pasig River. At this point 
on the highway the bridge is out but 
over here to the east ... the army’s 
sticking across a Bailey. It should be 
done by 0200. We’ll spearhead the 
operation and move across the bridge 
at the point. Baker and Charlie com- 
pany follow us. Now up here some 
Filippino guerrillas will be crossing by 
boat. We hope unobserved. Their job 
will be to take any and all guns the 
Japs have on the other side so we 
should be able to get across that 
bridge against only small arms. Any 


questions? 

There’s silence in the tent. 

RIKER 

All right then, that’s it. We’ve got 
about twenty-two minutes before we 
load up on the trucks. Give each one 
of your platoons a good briefing. 
Belts, five grenades apiece, six clips 
of ammo, no backpacks. That’s it. 
Good luck. 

There’s a mumble of voices as the three 
officers start to leave the tent. Fitzgerald 
stands there motionless staring toward 
Riker at the map board. Riker looks at 
him a little perfunctorily then rips down . 
the map, folds it up, goes over to the 
makeshift desk, shoves the map in a 
drawer, then just sits there for a long 
silent moment staring down at it, only the 
top of his head visible. Pan shot over to 
Fitzgerald who now stares at him. 

45. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
TOWARD FITZGERALD 

As Riker slowly raises his head. We’re on 
the back of it looking directly into Fitz- 
gerald’s face as once again his eyes go 
wide. 

46. A SLOW SEMICIRCULAR PAN 

Until we can see part of the front of 
Riker’s face. It’s bathed in the odd light 
just as Smith’s in the previous act. 

CUT TO: 

47. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

As he takes a step toward him. 

CUT TO: 

48. FULL SHOT THE TENT 

As Riker slowly gets to his feet, his voice 
strained. 

RIKER 

What’s the matter, Fitz? 

FITZGERALD 
(in a whisper) 

Nothing. 

RIKER 
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Do you still think you're well enough 
to take the platoon? 

Fitzgerald doesn’t answer. 

RIKER 

Gunther thinks you’d be better off with 
three weeks back at Division. I agree 
with him, too. This one probably won’t 
take but a few hours — but it’ll be 
messy! 

49. CLOSE SHOT RIKER 

As he looks intently at Fitzgerald. 

RIKER 

(softly) 

What’s the matter, Fitz? 

(then slowly his features 
change, the tone of his 
voice changes, it’s edged 
now with an alarm) 

What are you looking at? Fitz— 

CUT TO: 

50. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

FITZGERALD 

Captain . . . you’d better not go! 

51. TWO SHOT THE TWO MEN 

RIKER 

(his eyes narrow) 

Why, Fitz? 

There’s a silence. Riker reaches up to 
touch his face. 

RIKER 

Do you see something, Fitz, is that it? 
Fitzgerald nods. 

RIKER 

Do you see something . . . like with 
the others? 

FITZGERALD 

It’s on your face. If you go . . . 

(he shakes his head) 

You won’t be coming back. 

52. CLOSE SHOT RIKER 

He stares at Fitzgerald for a long moment 
and then has to turn his eyes away. Then 
he turns and faces the map board. The 
camera moves over for a close profile 
shot of him as he thinks this one out. 
There’s a long, long silence, 

RIKER 

(tersely but quietly) 

Get your platoon set, Fitz. You’ve only 
got about fifteen minutes. 

53. TWO SHOT 

Fitzgerald takes a step toward him. 
FITZGERALD 
What about— 

He leaves the rest unsaid. Riker takes 
deep breath. 

RIKER 

I telL you what we’ll do about that. 
We’ll talk about it when we get back. 
We’ll have a drink on it. We’ll drink to 


an illusion — a couple of coincidences, 
(a pause) 

That’s it, Fitz. I’ll see you at the 
trucks. 

He turns now to stare at Fitzgerald who 
continues to study him. 

FITZGERALD 
(shaking his head) 

You won’t drink to anything. You 
aren’t coming back. 

He turns, walks out of the tent. Camera 
pans back over for a medium close shot 
of Riker whose eyes go down pensively, 
deep in thought. He looks at his watch 
then goes over to his cot, picks up a 
gunbelt, hooks it on, sticks a couple of 
grenades through the belt, reaches for 
the helmet, sticks it on, takes out a forty- 
five from the holster, spins the cartridges, 
then puts if back in the holster. He looks 
at his watch again, very, very pensively, 
then toward the flap opening of the tent. 
Then he slowly rubs the watch, then puts 
the hand down at his side. Now he takes 
his wallet out, looks at some of the pic- 
tures. He’s about to put it back in his 
pocket when he stops, looks at it again, 
takes the pictures out, lays them on the 
makeshift desk and leaves them there. 
He looks at the ring on his finger. He 
takes that off too and puts it alongside 
the pictures. He looks grimly down at all 
of it then, as if driven, he walks across 
the tent and exits. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

54. EXT. COMPANY STREET 
NIGHT 

Long lines of men quietly get on the 
trucks. The only sound is that on metal 
hitting metal, equipment rattling, et cetera. 

55. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
ACROSS TOWARD THE 
STREET OF FITZGERALD 

As he walks toward the trucks. 

56. REVERSE ANGLE 

FITZGERALD’S POINT OF 

VIEW 

Looking toward a squad of men who 
await his arrival. He slowly approaches 
them. 

57. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he passes them, studying face after 
face. The men look at him and then turn 
their faces away uneasily. He finally 
reaches one particularly young soldier 
who continually bites his lower lip. This 
is a nineteen-year-old named Freeman. 
FREEMAN 
(blurting this out) 

Lieutentant, what about it? Everybody 
says you can tell. Everybody says you 



know who’s gonna get it and who 
isn’t. Well, how about it. Lieutenant? 
Give us a break. 

(now his voice rises several 
octaves and becomes uncontrollable) 
Come on. Lieutenant, please— it ain’t 
fair you knowin’ and not fellin’ us 
who— I 

He’s cut off by Riker’s voice, sharp, loud, 
incisive. He enters the frame from the 
left. 

RIKER 

Freeman, knock it off! 

58. GROUP SHOT THE MEN 

As they look from Riker to Fitzgerald. 
RIKER 

(now his voice is quieter with 
a kindrof half-hearted and yet 
compulsive attempt at lightness) 
Somebody started a wild gag — and 
that somebody’s gonna get burned for 
it. Nobody in this company’s a mind 
reader— including Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 
(then his eyes slowly traverse until 
he’s staring directly at Fitzgerald) 
How ’bout that, Lieutenant? 

59. CLOSE SHOT 
FITZGERALD 

60. PAN SHOT AROUND 
THE FACES OF THE MEN 

As they stare, ending up again on Fitz- 
gerald. His eyes drop. 

FITZGERALD 
That’s right, sir. 

61. CLOSE SHOT RIKER 

RIKER 

Okay, boys. Let’s hop! 

The men start to clamber on the trucks. 
VOICE 
(shouting) 

Let’s get the troops out of the hot sun! 

62. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
LOOKING DOWN 
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THE ROAD 

As the trucks one by one pull away 
loaded with soldiers and head down 
the road into the night. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

FADE ON: 

63. EXT. COMPANY STREET 
DAY 

It’s early morning and the tents are 
quiet. 

64. PAN SHOT DOWN THE 
STREET 

Past the empty tents until in front of 
one we see a soldier with his arm in 
a sling playing a harmonica. The 
sound of it is like a frail girl singing 
over the silence. The soldier suddenly 
looks up as, of in the distance, we 
hear the sound of trucks, first from far 
off then gradually getting closer and 
louder. 

65. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
DOWN THE ROAD 

Toward the trucks as they once'again 
head into the area. 

66-68.DIFFERENT SHOTS OF 
THE SOLDIERS 

As the trucks stop and the soldiers 
start to file off. There's low conver- 
sation, an occasional laugh. This is 
obviously the aftermath of a com- 
paratively easy time. The camera 
picks up and long shot of Fitzgerald 
as he says a few unintelligible words 
to a sergeant and then slowly turns 
and walks toward the camera, the 
camera dollying back to keep the ap- 
proaching Fitzgerald in frame. It 
dollies back until we're abreast of 
Piker’s tent. Then the camera pans 
over to the left for a shot of Fitzgerald 
as he walks into the tent. 

CUT TO: 

69. INT. RIKER'S TENT DAY 

He looks briefly around the room and 
then very slowly walks over to the 
makeshift desk, he looks down at the 
pictures and the wallet on it. Then the 
ring. 

70. CLOSE SHOT DESK 


71. CLOSE SHOT 
FITZGERALD 

As he reaches into his pocket and 
takes out a chain with two dog tags 
on it. This he slowly lays on the desk 
top. Then he sits down and stares at 
it. 


72. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
TENT FLAP 

As it opens and the colonel enters. 
The colonel nods. Fitzgerald comes to 
his feet. The colonei waves him back. 
COLONEL 

At ease, Fitz. I just came around to 
congratulate you boys on a good job. 
FITZGERALD 
(nods a little numbly) 

Thank you, sir. 

The colonel takes out a cigar, lights it, 
takes the cigar out of his mouth, looks 
across at Fitzgerald. 

COLONEL 

All the odds fell in on our side. Those 
guerrillas did a right handy job on the 
guns. You walked right across, didn’t 
you. 

FITZGERALD 

(nods) 

Right across. 

COLONEL 

That’s fortunate. There must have 
been at least six or seven .25s that 
the Air Force picked out. If those guns 
had been operating — that would prob- 
ably have been the longest bridge 
you’d ever been on! 

(a pause) 

Or the shortest! Sniper fire— that’s all 
you had, wasn’t it? 

FITZGERALD 

Yes, sir. Sniper fire. We lost one man. 
He looks down at the desk at the dog 
tags. 

73. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT DOG TAGS 

Then the camera pans up for a shot of 
the colonel who suddenly looks grim. 
COLONEL 
That’s a pity. 

(he points toward the desk) 

There was a good man. You were 
good friends, weren’t you, Fitzgerald? 
Fitzgerald nods and doesn’t say anything. 
The colonel walks over toward the desk, 
reaches over and picks up the dog tags, 
jingles them In his hand. 

COLONEL 

And so much for Mrs. Riker’s very 
iovely wedding and seven happy years 
and two fine sons. 

(he lays the dog tags 
slowly on the desk) 

God, but war stinks! 

He turns and walks out of the tent. The 
camera pans back over to a tight close 
shot of Fitzgerald. 

FITZGERALD 

It stinks ... but it stinks worse when 
you know. Much worse when you 
know! 

At this moment the tent opens again and 


the medical officer. Captain Gunther, 
stands there. 

GUNTHER 

Lieutenant? 

Fitzgerald looks up. 

GUNTHER 

Some orders have come through on 
you. You’re to go back to Division. 
FITZGERALD 
(looks up, his voice a 
little numb and very quiet) 

Back to Division? 

GUNTHER 

(nods) 

That’s right. They’d like to look you 
over. It’ll be a nice couple weeks rest 
for you. You better pack up your gear. 
Take it with you. 

FITZGERALD 
(after a pause) 

Okay. Thank you. Captain. 

He walks past Gunther and outside 
as we 

DISSOLVE TO: 


74. INT. FITZGERALD’S TENT 
DAY FULL SHOT 

An almost-filled barracks bag lies near 
the cot. Fitzgerald is in the process of 
choosing the last few items into it then 
he pushes down and around its apex 
then buckles It with the strap buckle. 
Camera follows him as he crosses the 
tent over to what is obviously a home- 
made wash stand. A helmet lies there 
half-filled with soapy water, a brush, and 
a razor. Fitzgerald throws the water on 
the ground, sticks a helmet liner inside 
the helmet, then he takes the brush and 
razor and puts them in a leather over- 
night kit and then by rote, with little 
thought, he reaches up to a glass mirror 
that hangs on a nail. 


75. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT 
MIRROR IN HIS HAND 

Of his reflection as suddenly the strange 
light again appears this time on his 
reflection. 


76. EXTREME TIGHT FLASH 
CLOSE SHOT 
FITZGERALD’S FACE 

As he reacts. 


77. CLOSE SHOT GROUND 

As the mirror falls, breaking into a hun- 
dred pieces on the ground. The light per- 
sists on the fragments of Fitzgerald’s 
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reflection as he looks down on it. 
VOICE 
(off camera) 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald? Ambulance is 
leaving now, sir, for Division. You set? 
Fitzgerald remains standing stock still, 
staring down at the broken mirror. 

CUT TO: 


78. AMBULANCE DRIVER 

Standing by the opening of the tent. 
DRIVER 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald? This is your 
bag, sir? 

Fitzgeraid turns to look at him. 
FITZGERALD 

What? Yes, yes, that’s my bag. 
DRIVER 

Can I put it in the ambulance for you, 
sir? 


FITZGERALD 

(nods) 

Thank you. Thank you very much. 
DRIVER 

Whenever you’re ready, sir, we’re all 
set. 

He picks up Fitzgerald’s bag up and goes 
out. Fitzgerald bends down, picks up a 
couple of pieces of glass, stares at them 
and tosses them back on the ground. He 
rises, picks up the overnight kit, looks at 
it, then throws it aside and exits. 

CUT TO: 

79. EXT. COMPANY STREET 
DAY 

The ambulance driver is just closing the 
doors of the ambulance as Fitzgerald 
comes up alongside. 

DRIVER 

(grins) 

You can ride up front with me, sir. 
Plenty of room. 

Fitzgerald 

(stares at him for a moment) 

Thank you. 


He climbs into the passenger’s seat. The 
camera moves back until it is on a tab- 
leau of him sitting there stoically staring 
out the front windshield. 


80. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
THE TRUCK 

As the driver comes around to his side 
and opens the door. A sergeant walks up 
to him. 

SERGEANT 

You going back to Division? 

DRIVER 

Yes, sir. 

SERGEANT 

You taking the Cavite Road? 

DRIVER 

I got to, sir. The bridge is out on the 
highway. 

SERGEANT 

That’s what I figured. Some engineers 
think they got some mines spotted just 
a mile up the road. They haven’t had 
chance to dig them out, so take her 
careful and stay close to the 
shoulders. 

DRIVER 

Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 


81. INT. CAB 

As the driver gets in. He grins sideways 
toward Fitzgerald. 

DRIVER 

Get nice and comfy, Lieutentant. It’s 
about a four-hour ride. 

82. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

As he turns toward the driver. 


83. CLOSE SHOT DRIVER 
FITZGERALD’S POINT OF VIEW 

His face too is bathed in the strange 
light. 

84. CLOSE SHOT FITZGERALD 

FITZGERALD 

Is it? 

(then he turns and stares 
out the windshield again) 

I doubt It. 

DISSOLVE TO: 


85. EXT. COMPANY STREET 
ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN 
ON AMBULANCE 

As it pulls away. 


86. FULL SHOT THE AREA 

There are little groups of soldiers lying 


around reading mail. The boy in the sling 
begins to play the harmonica again. 
There’s a feeling of repose, of peace, if 
only momentary, of quiet and rest. 

87. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
SERGEANT 

As he walks over to the soldier with the 
harmonica. 

SERGEANT 

You play that pretty good. 

The soldier looks up and grins and con- 
tinues to play. 

88. CLOSE SHOT SERGEANT 

As he haphazardly, hands in his hip 
pockets, takes a stroll down the tents. He 
suddenly stops, stares off in the distance 
as there’s the sound of very distant clap 
of thunder. 

89. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING AT 
HIM FROM THE GROUND 

Where the soldier playing the harmonica 
sits. 

SERGEANT 
(turns to him) 

You hear that? 

SOLDIER 

(puts the harmonica down) 
Thunder? 

SERGEANT 

I don’t think so. That sounded like an 
explosign. 

90. CLOSE SHOT SERGEANT 

As he rubs his jaw pensively. 

SERGEANT 

But maybe that was thunder. Yeah. 
Yeah, that’s what it was. Probably 
thunder. 

He turns and continues to walk. 

91. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he walks. When he passes the open- 
ing of Lieutenant Fitzgerald’s tent he con- 
tinues on past the frame while the 
camera dollies into the interior, then 
takes a slow pan down the ground for a 
shot of the cracked pieces of glass 
mirror. 

NARRATOR’S VOICE 
From William Shakespeare, Richard 
the Third, a small excerpt. The line 
reads,’’ He has come to open the pur- 
ple testament of bleeding war,” And 
for Lieutenant William Fitzgerald, A 
Company, First Platoon ... the testa- 
inent Is closed. 

(a pause) 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald has found The 
Twilight Zone! 

FADE TO BLACK 

THE END 
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THE TERMINATOR 


(continued from page 33) 

was puzzled to discover that he could no longer see 
that part of the beach, the trash and aluminum cans. 
God, could the shadow be that dark? The darkness 
almost seemed to repel his gaze. It must be the 
contrast, with the sun so searingly bright where the 
shadow hadn't reached. 

Shrugging, he rolled over and lay back down 
beside Marcia. The shadow had put him in mind of 
something he'd heard in the introductory astronomy 
course he'd taken at college last spring to get off his 
science requirement. What was it? When one plane- 
tary body throws a shadow across another, like the 
shadow the Earth cast onto the moon during a lunar 
eclipse, the advancing line of shadow is called the — 
what? He couldn't remember. Christ, what good did 
it do to take all those courses when you couldn't 
even remember things from one year to the next? 
And anyway, where in your life, whatever your job, 
would you ever need to know — 

On impulse he sat up, looking over at the blond 
girl at the far end of the string of sunbathers in time 
to see something odd. The shadow had almost 
reached her and was just beginning to graze one toe 
of the foot that lay stretcffed off the blanket. Sud- 
denly, to Jack's amazement, she retracted the foot 
with a grimace and sat up, rubbing the toe and look- 
ing around. The others, too, were stirring now and 
talking, but the breeze scattered their voices. Damn 
— could the girl be that fanatical a sun worshipper. 
To recoil at the touch of a shadow? 

He continued watching the other party as they 
gathered their belongings and made ready to leave. 
The topless girl had slipped a plaid shirt on, the men 
picked up the cooler and the thermos, and the four 
of them trudged across the sand toward the place 
where he and Marcia had entered the beach. As they 
passed, walking parallel to the weedy backdrop 
beyond the sand. Jack thought that, for a moment, 
the blond girl looked at him with a curious expres- 
sion, and he half expected her to speak — and not (to 
judge from that fleeting glance) an idle greeting, but 
something more serious. But then she turned away, 
following her friends into the grassy field and out of 
sight. He and Marcia were alone. 

Just me and my shadow, Jack thought, and he 
nudged Marcia gently. "Want to get something to 
eat?" 

"Mmp." And she still slept. Jack glanced across 
her to the darkened part of the beach and looked 
away. When the line of shadow moves across, it's 
called the — 

Lying on his back beside Marcia, he closed his 
eyes to the white heat of the sun, wondering again 
what was bothering him. Wasn't it better to have the 
beach to yourselves? Just Marcia and me, and — 

Time to quiet the old chattering mind and get 
some sleep yourself, chum. Marcia's going to be all 
rested up tonight and ready to spend a good share of 
the evening on things other than slumber, no? 


His eyes flicked open. 

Time has passed. How much, and why did it 
matter? 

He propped himself up on his arms and looked 
at Marcia. The shadow had advanced; it now lay 
across her body, dividing it vertically in half, 
sunlight still falling on one arm, one leg, one half of 
her face. He strained his eyes, but damned if he 
could see anything clearly in the shadowed region. 
How could it be so dark? It was the contrast, he 
reminded himself, the contrast with the brightness of 
the sun; but still ... He lay back, frowning and 
thought. Maybe he should get Marcia up and move 
the blanket a little into the sun, though they were 
almost in the weeds at the sand's end as it was. But 
if she gets much more sun, he thought, she's going to 
end up peeling in spite of the lotion, and she hates 
that. He lay still and listened. 

And presently wondered what he was listening 

for. 

And suddenly realized he was listening for her 
breathing. 

And not hearing it. 

Without getting up, he extended a hand and 
rested it on the sun-warmed softness of her tummy, 
just short of the shadow. 

Her chest wasn't rising and falling, as far as he 
could tell. His hand on her flesh was perfectly still. 

So was he; somehow, now, he was afraid to 
move. He lay perfectly still beside her, not even 
opening his eyes. 

"Marcia." 

No response. He pressed a little with his hand. 

"Marcia?" 

Nothing. 

He felt a cold drop of sweat course down the 
side of his nose. Why was he afraid to — 

But he had to. His eyes still closed, he slid the 
hand across, onto the other side of her belly. 

Into the shadow. 

Behind the closed lids of his eyes his mind raced 
to interpret the sensations, including that sharp but 
passing moment of numbing cold. Suddenly his 
mind filled with a grim flowering of imagery, a 
ghastly imaginary picture. He saw Marcia as if from 
above, the shadow cleaving her down the middle; 
then his mental focus shifted slightly to one side, 
and he beheld a horror. It was as if he were looking 
at a cross-section cutaway from some grisly anatomy 
textbook, with Marcia laid bare on one side, the 
sunny side, terminating in a nightmare glimpse of 
the entrail and bone. Only a glimpse, for even his 
mind's eye had to look away. 

Scarcely breathing, he moved his arm a little 
farther over, giving himself room to flex his wrist, to 
probe with his hand on the dark side. 

And felt no sensations at all. 

And slowly realized that there were none to be 
felt — for to feel, he would have to have a hand. ■ 
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(continued from page 39) 
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atthew, damn it, be calm and listen to me," 
says Robert. He sits with legs crossed on 
the edge of his bed; and for some reason I 
hesitate to consider, perhaps an illusion born of pro- 
longed guilt and anxiety, I find I have no temporali- 
ty. I'm no longer in the hallway gesturing and trying 
to attract attention. I'm standing against the parti- 
tion in Robert's cubicle, and the room is chillingly 
cold, and I — 

Well, / do nothing but try to blink the swirling 
cubicle into focus. But someone who looks like me — 
— with me the silent spectator whose presence 
he ignores, my double stands in the doorway wring- 
ing his hands and staring at Robert's bed. 

The accident, of course 

The accident! 

. . . Robert and I had gone out to eat, and we 
were arguing about his behavior at the party the 
night before. I must remember this. 


as I consider the possibility, I know not only that it's 
true but that I've realized and forgotten it once, 
twice, perhaps ten times a day for months, and not 
even a rubber band around the wrist will allow me 
to remember it for long. 

As though my thoughts are his to know and re- 
view, which I guess they are, Robert says, "Your 
revenge theory is the nearest you've come to the 
truth in all these months, Matthew, and your walk- 
ing out on me was a first." Seated on the edge of his 
bed, he uncrosses his legs and lets them dangle. 
"We're making progress." 

Closing the door, my double leaves. My head 
and neck ache, I clasp my hands to my chest, and I 
don't want to hear any of this. I really don't. 

"You wouldn't allow me to speak if you didn't." 

I step forward and consider grasping his shoul- 
ders, explaining that even as a figment of his imag- 
ination, I have a capacity for suffering. Instead, with 
a shrill moan, I say only, "I don't exist, you bastard. 
I'm dead, and you don't have to explain anything to 
me." 



I know I was with Robert in the accident. 

Thick, swirling snow limited his view, and ice 
covered the highway, and — to admit and examine 
every aspect of the truth — Robert could never drive 
well, but still, still the accident was to a degree my 
fault. 

We were arguing. 

"I don't want to act like everyone else, Mat- 
thew," Robert yelled, turning to me and slapping the 
wheel. "Can't you understand that?" 

In that instant, as Robert let anger divert his 
attention, the car shuddered, slid, and veered off the 
highway. My cigarette dropped from my lips, and I 
braced myself against the door. Even as we plunged 
off the embankment, Robert shifted gears and tried 
to steer. 

. . . no, Robert wore his Bugs Bunny costume, 
and that means we were coming home from the 
party. 

Like a cartoon character who falls only after he 
realizes he has stepped off a cliff. I'm beginning to 
remember that the accident was this way. This way. 
I was driving, and we were arguing, and I was 
turned to yell at Robert. 

I was driving and looking away from the high- 
way, and I tried to recover control of the car, and I 
remember passing out as we plunged into the dark- 
ness . . . but — 

— but I don't remember regaining consciousness. 

I was killed. 

Of course. Robert's alive and imprisoned in his 
dream world, but I'm dead, and the only explanation 
that takes into account my guilt and avoids notions 
of hell or purgatory is this: Robert keeps me alive in 
his imagination. A character in the novel he can 
never write. I'm run through endless scenes of dread 
and remorse, and when I revolt, he simply rethinks 
me. He creates a fresh and pliable me to torment. 

This is the logic of Robert's revenge, and even 


Robert nods and looks away. "Okay," he says. 

I hesitate only a few seconds before giving in. 
"No, go ahead," I tell him. 

"You're not dead, Matthew," he says slowly, 
savoring each syllable. "I am. 

"I'm dead." 

ell. Eclipsed by the steady and tranquilizing 
beat of urban blues, my distant sobbing 
dies away, and I transfer Robert and myself 
to a party not unlike the one the night of the 
accident . * 

Cigarette smoke fills the candle-lit living room, 
and the furniture is pushed aside to provide a dance 
floor. Robert should be dressed in something other 
than a hospital gown; even as I think of this, he's 
wearing the grey sweats and felt-and-wire ears. 

By simply thinking it. I've put him in his Bugs 
Bunny costume. 

Someone, probably my physical therapist, 
strokes my forehead and taps my chest; and as the 
result of yet another obscure cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship, Robert's left ear flops to his shoulder. 

Helping him straighten the ear, I ignore the 
therapist and let the tapping pass. "The accident was 
my fault, Robert, and I caused your death. God, I'm 
sorry. Can you forgive me?" 

"I'm here only in the sense that you're imagining 
me," he says, "and I forgive you if you forgive 
yourself." 

I understand. 

I finally understand; and later, Robert persuades 
me to talk to a woman who has watched us since we 
came in. 

The slim, dark,' and vaguely familiar woman 
laughs at my jokes and enjoys my company, and al- 
though none of this is actually happening, she and 
Robert agree with me that it might as well be. 

They can't think otherwise. m 
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My Darkest 
Fantasy 

A fnght merchant takes time out to scare himself 

by JOHN SKIPP 



My business is peddling 
nightmares. They are both bread and 
butter to me. Some people sell tires, 
some people sell Bibles, some people 
sell MX missiles to the Defense 
Department. 

I sell scary shit to anyone who's 
crazy enough to buy it. 

That's fine by me, because I love 
to write horror stories. It comes 
naturally to me. I'm a very sick man. 
Back when nobody was crazy enough 
to buy my stuff not all that long ago 
... I wrote them anyway. Couldn't 
help it. Horrible thoughts kept occur- 
ing to me, and I'd think, "Boy, this'll 
get 'em I" 


I've written about supernatural 
vigilantes, vampires in the subways, 
brain parasites, singles' bars for can- 
nibals, and neutron bombs that kill 
the people but leave their ghosts in- 
tact. I've been host to demons that 
slither through the eyes, demons that 
shriek behind boarded-up windows, 
demons that spread grisly venereal 
diseases. My poor characters have had 
their brains blown out, their heads 
ripped off, their bodies decompose 
around them while their minds remain 
horribly awake. 

If I write seventy hours a week 
for the rest of my life. 111 never cap- 
ture more than a minuscule fraction of 


the nastiness kicking around in my 
mind. 

So when the question of my 
darkest fantasy comes up, there are a 
lot of contenders. Some are pretty 
easy to dismiss. Some are not. 

Let me give you a sampling. 

/ trip over my own stupid feet in 
the kitchen and fall face-first into the 
plastic thing where all the freshly- 
cleaned dishes are stacked. Assorted 
forks and paring knives punch in 
through my eyes and become em- 
bedded in my brain. Not only do I die 
horribly, but somebody has to go 
back and wash the dishes again. 

That one gets to me in a couple 
of ways. First; I don't wanna die. I 
know that I will, but I ain't lookin' 
forward to it. Second: if 1 have to die. 
I'd kinda like it to mean something. 
Death by silverware ranks right up 
there with death by car wreck, over- 
dose, or ham sandwich asphyxiation. 
It's pointless. It's pathetic. It offends 
my esthetic sense. And third: nobody 
likes to do the dishes, so there's even 
some guilt thrown in. 

It's nasty, you bet. To this day, 
1 make sure that all the knives and 
forks point downwards in their 
hamper. 

But it doesn't come close to being 
my darkest fantasy. 

Let's try another one, shall we? 

The woman I love is brutally 
murdered, right in front of me, and 
there's not a single goddamn thing I 
can do to save her. 

Now there's a cheerful thought, 
isn't it? To stand by, utterly helpless, 
while the one who rules your heart 
and soul is reduced to so much meat 
and gristle? I mean, Jesus! How much 
worse that that can you get? Very 
recently, I watched my own sweet 
Marianne get chased around her apart- 
ment by a psycho in a ski mask. She 
begged and pleaded. She told him that 
she'd do anything. But when he put 
his black-gloved paws on her, she 
made a break for the door. 

So he picked up his nail gun and 
put a neat hole near the base of her 
spine, then casually walked over and 
nailed her head to the wall. 

It all happened in a film called 
The Toolbox Murders, and the real- 
life Marianne was holding my hand 
the whole time, so it could have been 
worse. Lord knows that thousands of 
merry mysogynists have thrilled to her 
death; it's the high point of the film, 
and a classic entry in the Cuties-to- 
Cutlets Sweepstakes. 
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I, however, was less than thrilled. 
Frankly, I went out of my fucking 
mind. Here was the woman who I 
sleep with every night and adore 
above all others, taking it in the 
forehead from some tiny-brained 
twisto with a squishy sexual hang-up. 
Swear to God, all I wanted to do was 
leap right through the screen and rip 
the bastard's spleen out with one of 
his own power tools. 

But, of course, I couldn't do 
anything. As the film had been shot 
some seven years earlier, I was just a 
little too late. So I thrashed around in 
my seat for a while, going "Oh God 
No Jesus Please!" while the inevitable 
ugly thought kicked around in my 
brain: "My God, what if it really 
happened?" 

It's hard to say that that's not my 
darkest fantasy. It is, in many ways, 
the most harrowing single image I can 
pluck out of consciousness at the 
moment. 

But I'd like to focus, ultimately, 
on another one. 

A more subtle one. 

My darkest fantasy. 

Faces, black and ovular as Easter 
Island ikons. Fingers, slender and 
white as bone, performing a spidery 
amphetamine-dance. There are six of 
them, as always, leaning over me in 
a tight and surgical circle. They do 
not speak to each other. They do not 
speak to me. 

They are doing something to my 
chest, but I don't know what it is. 
It is taking place in the outlands of 
my vision's periphery. 

And I can't feel anything. 

At all. 

I awaken fron the dream, and 
Marianne is there, her gorgeous body 
wrapped in an oversized red flannel 
Dr. Denton nightie. My right arm is 
tucked under her shoulders; I use it in- 
stinctively to pull her even closer. Her 
eyelids flutter sleepily. 

"G'mornin', baby," I say to her 
softly. She echoes the sentiment, then 
kisses me gently. 

It intensifies. Tongues probe 
deeper. Hands begin to roam. A 
rhythm is established, no need to 
break it; passion is in progress, con- 
traception in place. 

Off come the Dr. Dentons. We 
make love — with considerable volume 
and vigor. As a physical act, it's a 
whopping success. 

But I feel very little inside. 

She knows it. It does not make 


her happy. For the past several weeks. 
I've been slipping away somehow. She 
doesn't know why. / don't know why. 

But there's no time to hassle it out 
this morning. She has to get to work, 
and so do I. My typewriter beckons, 
a deadline tighter than a gnat's ass 
looming gruesomely overhead. We 
shower and dress in shifts, barely 
speaking; so close on the heels of our 
lovemaking, we're frighteningly cold. 
We seal the mood with a terse and 
spitless kiss as she walks out the front 
door. 

I go into my office and get ready 
for work. This is a novel that's been 
eating at me for years; and now, near- 
ly two-thirds done. I'm finally face-to- 
face with a demon that has haunted 
me, an encounter that I've both longed 
for and dreaded since I first came to 
New York. 

A woman that I love is about to 
die. I've spent three hundred fifty 
pages establishing her as one of the 
most wonderful characters you'd ever 
hope to meet. The ongoing happiness 
of Our Hero is contingent upon her 
survival; when she dies, the story will 
race full-tilt-boogie toward one of the 


nastiest conclusions ever trapped be- 
tween two covers. (Or so I'd like to 
think.) 

I sit down. I write the scene. 

It sucks. 

The problem is hard to peg. My 
prose is crisp and craftsmanlike. The 
scene itself is grueling as hell. The 
words and images are right, there 
should be nothing to complain about. 

But there is. The scene sucks. 
And I cannot, for the life of me, figure 
out why. 

Craig, my partner in crime, comes 
over at three thirty. He has no prob- 
lem putting his finger on the problem. 
"There's no passion, man," he says at 
once. "You're writing like Ed fucking 
Sullivan. Are you afraid that your face 
will crack if you show any honest emo- 
tion?" 

The rational part of my brain tells 
me that I should be pissed at this point. 
I just can't seem to whip it up. And 
when he rattles off a cool dozen viable 
improvements for the scene, I can't 
generate any enthusiasm for them, either. 

He leaves an hour later, shaking 
his head. Marianne won't be home un- 
til nine at the earliest. I pick up Clive 
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My Darkest Fantasy 


Barker's Books of Blood, Volume III, 
drop it almost instantly. Monty Python's 
Life of Brian is already loaded in the 
VCR. For the first time in over fifty 
viewings, I don't laugh at the fistfight 
during the Sermon on the Mount. 

I switch to the news. Bernard Goetz 
has been indicted. The U.S. -Soviet 
dialogue has reached another tiny- 
testicled impasse. The good will of rock 
stars notwithstanding, Ethiopians are 
curling up into maggot-food by the score. 
A woman cop has been shot through 
the head somewhere in New Jersey. 
Some asshole informs me that Blood 
Simple has too much style. Hailstones 


will pitter-patter all over Manhattan 
tonight. 

I am strangely unmoved by it all. 

I switch to MTV and crawl into 
bed. Billy Idol, Peter Gabriel, Phil Col- 
lins, and Madonna flicker out to me 
in phosphor-dot acuity. They are videos 
that I like. They don't do shit for me 
today. 

I roll over, letting the music of some 
anonymous Euro-synth-pop bands wash 
impotently over me. I lie there for 
what seems like forever, thinking 
remarkably little, before sleep comes 
around to claim me . . . 

. , . and they are back, all six of 


them, spindly fingers working with un- 
natural speed, their vacant features pay- 
ing attention only to their endeavours 
as they fidget with the dead zone of 
sight and sensation that is my chest . . . 

. . . and I see chunks of red 
musclemeat flying from their hands, and 
I understand suddenly what they are 
doing, and I try to ask them why . . . 

. . . and Marianne is there, still 
short-breathed and sweaty from the bike 
ride home. She has subtly insinuated 
herself into the bed, and she holds my 
face with both hands, peering deeply 
into the eyes that she has prompted open 
with her touch. 

"I'm sorry," she says, and begins 
to kiss me. My forehead. My eyes. My 
nose, my cheeks, my lips. Then she 
moves down to my neck, my shoulders. 

And stops at the center of my chest. 

"Honey?" she says, and her voice 
is rife with sudden terror. "What's this? 
What happened?" 

Slowly, she drags me to my feet 
and points me toward the mirror on 
the ancient set of drawers. The lighting 
in the room is good, and I can see, 
with minimal effort, what she is trying 
so hard to show me. 

A lacework of tiny stitchery. Barely 
visible, but very much there. 

Precisely over my heart. 

"I had a dream ..." I start to say, 
and she shakes her head vigorously. 

"Oh, babyl" she cries. "I love you 
so much, but this is scaring me so 
bad ..." 

So what, I think, but my lips say 
nothing. 

I can't quite find it within me to 
bother. 

Maybe you thought the silverware 
was scarier. That's okay. One's taste 
in terror, like one's taste in casual 
footwear, is a highly individual 
matter. 

Hell isn't just where lost souls 
blister and scream forever. They do 
that, for sure, but that isn't all there 

is. 

You see, the dimestore philosophy 
of John Skipp clearly states that love 
is at the root of all creation. Without 

it, atoms would fly apart, their com- 
ponent particles spinning off into the 
void that God created with that par- 
ticular purpose in mind. 

The darkest place in hell's not hot 
at all. 

It's cold. And utterly indifferent. 

That's the darkest fantasy I have to 
offer you. I can only hope that, in 
true Taoist fashion, the light shows 
through from the other side. ■ 


Attention, Writers! 

Announcing 

The Fifth Annual Short Story Contest! 
Sponsored by 



^Magazine 

In memory of Rod Serling, 
whose professional carrer was launched 
when he became a prizewinner in a nationwide writing contest. 

This year, as in past years, we are seeking stories 
about an intrustion of the supernatural or unearthly 
into a well-drawn contemporary American setting. As always, 
the contest is limited to previously unpublished writers. 
Maximum story length: four thousand words. 


First Prize: $500 

Second Prize: $300 Third Prize: $200 


Winning stories to be published in 
TZ's Fifth Anniversary Issue, April 1985. 


Rules 


1. All entries must be original works of 
fiction, two thousand words or less. 
There is no minimum length. 

2. The contest is open only to those who 
have never had fiction published profes- 
sionally; all those who have received 
monetary payment for a piece of pub- 
lished fiction of whatever length (but 
not including poetry and plays) are 
ineligible. 

3. Entries must be typewritten, with the 
writer's name, address, and telephone 
number on the first page. All entries to be 
considered must include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for the return of the 
manuscript. Please note that we cannot 
acknowledge entries on receipt. 

4. Writers may submit one entry only. 

5. All non-prize-winning entries will 


nonetheless be considered for publication 
in the magazine. 

6. Employees of Montcalm Publishing 
Corporation and their families are ineligi- 
ble to enter. 

7. Twilight Zone will use care in the han- 
dling of the entries, but will assume not 
responsibility for any loss or damage. 

8. The entries will be judged by the 
editors of Twilight Zone Magazine. The 
decision of the judges shall be final. 

9. Each winner will grant Twilight Zone 
Magazine first North American serial 
rights and sign a standard Twilight Zone 
Magazine contract. 

10. The contest closes September 1, 1985. 
Mail entries to: Short-Short Contest, TZ 
Publications, Inc., 800 Second Avenue, 
New York, NY 10017. 
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by GAHAN WILSON 



The eye of a cat. A lady hawk. 
And summer movie numbness. 



King and the cats of his eye. 


Followers of this little effort will 
have noticed long ago that in the 
spooky movie reviewing game it's 
either feast or famine, and hardly ever 
in between. During our last review 
period, it was decidedly famine, and 
for this present one, it is decidedly 
feast. Maybe the producers' statistics 
tell them that it's hooky time because 
the warm weather glut has begun in 
earnest. 

The first sure sign of spring was 
the arrival of the latest Friday the 
Thirteenth epic; this one is number 
five (or, as they put it: V), and sub- 
titled, ominously, A New Beginning. 
It sold very, very well, so we may 
confidently expect at least VI and VII. 
The only interesting thing to report 
regarding this continuing phenomenon 
is that the grotesque feel of the series 
appears to be spreading and it is now 
not only Jason and those near and 
dear to him who are freakish and 
bizarre, but many of his clientele (one 
mother and son victim combination 
right out of Tobacco Road and/or the 
etchings of Hogarth manage to put the 
eccentricities of their murderer entirely 
into the shade), and the fiend's tech- 
niques have become so recherche that 
they include the elaborate slaughter 


of an evacuating rock fan in a privy. 
I have to admit that I'm really curi- 
ous to see what they manage to work 
themselves up to by the time they 
assemble Frida}/ the Thirteenth: Part 
XIII. 

The best, by far, of this summer's 
crop is Cat's Eye, a trilogy of stories 
scripted by Stephen King. Eye is so 
much better than his previous anthol- 
ogy film, Creepshow, that it's near to 
mind-boggling. I don't know if the 
thesis of Creepshow . subliminally 
bored and muffled his muse (under- 
stand, I thought it was perfectly cute 
at the time — the thing was, I didn't 
know King could do movies this 
good), or if it's that God touched him 
on the forehead when he sat down to 
write Eye and told him: "Now, baby, 
you can do it!" 

Whatever: the show is a remark- 
able performance and indicates that he 
may well end up, given his head, 
turning out some truly first rate cine- 
matic stuff. He's been working in the 
movie vineyards for some time now, 
with very mixed results, but in Eye, 
by God, I think he's hit his stride. 
Now, he's begun to dish out the gen- 
uinely outrageous sort of material 
which had justly endeared him to 
some ninety-nine and nine tenths per- 
cent of the American reading public. 

The first episode is the best, and, 
if the others had been up to it, I think 
the film would be a sort of legend. It 
concerns the horrendous things which 
happen to a poor sod (played with 
just the right amount of doleful confu- 
sion by James Woods) when he signs 
up with Quitters, Inc., an outfit run 
by the terrifying Dr. Donatti (played 
with thuggish sincerity and obvious 
delight by Alan King). Quitter's, a 
kind of tax shelter set up by the ac- 
countants of a defunct Godfather, 
promises to make you stop smoking 
or else. The collision of their inven- 
tively mad efforts — above and below 
and beyond the law — and Wood's ad- 
diction, amount to a celebration of 
joyful evil, a sort of abandoned romp 
through villainy, which is simultane- 
ously merciless and hilarious. It is a 
zany, wacky beaut, and you will 
laugh and laugh and shake your head 
at how totally amoral it all is. Swell 
stuff. Do not miss. 

The second episode is plenty cute. 


but, although far better, along the 
lines of Creepshow offerings. It is a 
fairly standard, if well done, revenge 
story, concerning a big time gambler's 
getting even with a tennis pro who's 
made the possibly fatal error of suc- 
cessfully courting the gambler's wife. 
Since the gambler is played by Ken- 
neth McMillan you can bet he knows 
how to give the character the ap- 
propriate cold-eyed stares, which he 
combines with a gleeful and deep-felt 
satisfaction at having a chance to treat 
a fellow human (played by Robert 
Hays) with insane cruelty. 

McMillan's basic idea is to force 
this member of his fellow species to 
attempt to crawl all around the base 
of his swanky penthouse on a dinky 
little ledge, which seems even dinkier 
once a victim is out there on it. Being 
a total shit, the gambler does not feel 
himself under the slightest compunc- 
tion to play fair— this is no gentle- 
men's bet — and he arranges a whole 
series of distasteful surprises for Hays 
as he slowly edges far, far above the 
busy and unpleasantly hard streets be- 
low. The best touch in this segment is 
a singularly vile pigeon whose obvious 
loathing for people in general — gam- 
blers or tennis pros, it couldn't matter 
less — may convince a few little old 
ladies in tennis shoes to leave off scat- 
tering bread crumbs in the park. 

The third episode could, perhaps, 
have used just one more revision, and 
a tiny bit of pruning, but it's highly 
satisfactory as an account of a horrid 
troll who sets out to steal the breath 
of Drew Barrymore, and the brave ef- 
forts of Drew's pet cat. General, to 
stop him in his evil schemes. Ms. 
Barrymore is, as usual, a great little 
kid, the cat is plucky (you should see 
him get away from the mean people 
at the pond!), and the evil troll, por- 
trayed by Carlo Rambaldi, the fellow 
who created E.T. is, in every way, a 
perfectly awful creature: leathery and 
mean with nasty little eyes and a set 
of teeth you don't want anywhere near 
your toes, you bet! You will enjoy 
seeing him in action, and root enthu- 
siastically for his destruction, which is 
(you didn't think General would let 
him get away with all that shit, did 
you?) highly satisfactory. Though the 
dinky knife doesn't match the full- 
sized knife. You'll spot that, too. 
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All these stories are tied together 
in a perfectly fine fashion. The story 
follows General as he works his way 
across the country, hit and miss 
fashion, in order to be of help to 
Ms. Barrymore, and the device (which 
I gather was a concept of none other 
than Dino Di Laurentiis himself) works 
quite well. It's fun to watch the animal 
getting into one cattish scrape after 
another, and Director Lewis Teague 
has fun following the little beastie 
around and cutting occasionally to his 
cat's-eye point of view. General fits 
neatly into the first episode, is, of 
course, integral to the third, and 
seems somewhat appliqued only to the 
second story. The whole thing adds up 
to an excellent entertainment, and I 
can't wait to see what King writes next 
for the movies now that he's truly got 
the hang of it. 

Not quite as successful, but a 
perfectly fine entertainment for a boil- 
ing hot summer's afternoon in a cool, 
dark theater is Ladyhawke, a medi- 
eval saga concerning two young lov- 
ers cruelly cursed, and what they do 
about it. 

The movie's shot, very prettily, in 
northern Italy (by Vittorio Storaro, 
the fellow who manned the camera in 
Apocalypse Now) and makes good use 
of lovely castles and moonlit forests 
and sunrisings and settings; these last 
two being particularly important as 
the aforementioned curse separates the 
lovers by respectively changing the 
male (Rutger Hauer) into a huge black 
wolf by night, and the lady (Michelle 
Pfeiffer, whose beauty is exactly right 


for this fey role) into a gorgeous 
golden hawk by day, so that the poor, 
suffering creatures can never be to- 
gether fleshed as two human lovers, 
except for an occasional, cruel glimpse 
of one another in their proper bodies 
at twilight or dawn. 

As the goode knighte, Hauer 
develops the proper mix of stuffed 
shirtedness, much goodness his heart, 
and not much in his head but a sin- 
gle, honorable code and love for his 
lady. Hauer is much better cast here 
than as the supposedly ever so clever 
robot in "Blade Runner." 

The lovers' tragic separation has 
been visited on them by a cruel Bish- 
op (played with great style by John 
Wood) because his obsessive love for 
Pfeiffer has been rejected by the lady, 
who only loves the knight. We see 
the Bishop from afar throughout the 
movie, as proper since he is a remote 
and distant man for all his passion. 
He looks something like a statue in his 
white robe and mitre, still and careful, 
only his watchful head turning. Wood 
puts across the Bishop's self-disgust 
very well, his awareness of the exqui- 
site irony of his position. 

There's a glimpse of him staging 
a masque set to music in his garden 
with another beauty — being a man of 
apparently limitless power he has ac- 
cess to all the loveliness in his domain 
— and you know it was in just some 
such scene where he suddenly, rue- 
fully, found himself turned from ma- 
nipulator to one forever doomed be- 
cause Pfeiffer looked at him in such 
and such a way, or said something 


with a peculiarly sweet tone, or mere- 
ly turned her shoulder at a certain 
angle. 

Another bravo goes to Leo McKern 
as a brawling, sprawling priest who 
gets the lovers into trouble in the 
first place by babbling drunkenly and 
most ill-advisedly of their love to the 
Bishop, and who spends the rest of his 
besotted life in an extended hangover 
of agonized regret and attempted 
atonement. McKern, needless to say, 
squeezes much fun from the role, and 
howls and yowls and twists his rub- 
bery self into endless skilled contor- 
tions and there is no question but you 
hope the poor, silly . old priest will 
grope his way somehow to a solution 
of the lovers' woes and to his own 
salvation. 

Outside of Wood's contribution, 
however, the most interesting demon- 
stration of theatrical legerdemain is 
that of Matthew Broderick's perfectly 
convincing portrayal of a wily, twisty 
young thief who spends his entire 
life in endless self-justification, which 
makes the sound track rattle with his 
lying promises and devious explana- 
tions to anybody handy, including, 
commonly, God. Indeed, watching 
Broderick push this or that sleazy 
deal onto God when I've just observed 
him coolly break some solemn' prior 
oath to *he Supreme Being does put 
me most painfully in mind of myself 
and most of the folk I know (some- 
where in this world there must be 
logical, sensible human beings), and 
makes me wonder at the forebearing 
patience of a Supreme Being which we 
continuously try to diddle with pa- 
thetic impromptu bargainings and sus- 
pect promises. 

The role, light and frothy but 
well thought through, most decidely 
graduates Broderick from his juvenile 
period and shows very clearly that 
he s worked hard on his considerable 
initial talent. He is obviously a crafts- 
man, and he's coming along in a fash- 
ion he can be well proud of. 

One thing I rather liked about 
Ladyhawke was the absence of hard- 
core special effects. Understand, there's 
hardly anyone out there who likes ex- 
plicit werewolves and suchlike better 
than I, but it really is kind of nice to 
see a movie which lets your imagina- 
tion roam. There's even a decided lack 
of fake gore, not a plastic bowel in 
sight, even though there are numerous 
battles royal, including a spiffy one in 
a church with horses clattering around 
on stone and dandy impressionistic 
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sound echoing all around. My guess 
is that you would enjoy seeing this 
movie. 

Well sir, the folks down at 
Touchstone Films blew it. God knows 
the basic concept behind Baby, Secret 
of the Lost Legend was calculated 
enough: make up an E.T. type love- 
able monster and put it in an Indiana 
Jones Lost Ark type adventure and — 
hey — we'll make lots of money! 

Perfectly sound reasoning, abso- 
lutely no flaw in it, and, especially 
with the budget available, they should 
have pulled it off, and we should have 
been lining up by the thousands in 
order to see this turkey, but, 
somewhere between the concept and 
the finished, hopefully heavy-grossing 
product, lies the little problem of exe- 
cution, and there, friends, is where it 
all went wrong. On every front. 

The lovable monster, for a start- 
er: someone got the inspired idea to 
make the baby Brontosaurus (for that 
is what the creature is supposed to be) 
• a suit. I donot know what fhey put 
in the suit, and I do not really want 
to know what they put in the suit to 
make it move..! am afraid, since the 
tone throughout Baby is regrettably 
racist — it has been a while since any- 
body else had made a movie so open- 
ly smug about "natives" — that there 
may have been two sweating little 
pygmies in that suit, ill-trained and 
not particularly talented pygmies it 
may be added, failing totally to make 
it shuffle ("Feets, do yo' stuff!") in 
a convincing Brontosaurian fashion. 
God knows what was in that suit. 

One touch about the Brontosauri 
in Baby which made me shake my 
head in particular was their eyes. 
Someone decided to make their orbs 
all big and lovable, you know, like in 
the cartoons, but this did not result in 
their being cute and adorable, as were 
E.T.'s eyes, to cite one ever-hovering 
example; it only resulted in their being 
huge and glazed looking. Dead, as 
a matter of fact. They blinked and 
crinkled and frowned and all that, but 
never, not once, did they ever appear 
to he seeing anything. They just stared 
like the beached fish at the end of La 
Dolce Vita. Ghastly. 

And ghastlier still, the plot line 
involving these reptiles is a swipe from 
Dumbo, only even grimmer, a sort of 
desperate attempt to work over the 
worst dreads of the children in the 
audience, get the little bastards cry- 
ing, right? Then they'll be so happy 
when their little pal Baby isn't horribly 
killed after all, but too bad about 


Pop. Didn't work at all in the theater 
I saw it at. The reaction of the kids 
was even worse than the one they 
gave the miserable Popeye of some 
summers ago. They seemed anxious to 
leave the theater at the film's end and 
see if something interesting might be 
going on outside. They had been tho- 
roughly bored. 

The live actors didn't appear to 
have sweating pygmies inside of them, 
but they should probably have used 
them. Patrick McGoohan, who plays 
a singularly brutish scientist, must 
have decided early on, perhaps when 
he got his initial glimpse of the Baby 
suit, that there was no point in giv- 
ing this film any special effort, so he 
is only barely present. His costumes 
are interesting in that they are all 
khaki and they all have some bit or 
other of the same striped silk fabric 
— cravate, hat band, ascot, et cetera — 
worked into the ensemble. I can only 
speculate that it is supposed to be the 
character's school tie. William Katt 
and Sean Young are a couple of young 
lovers, she a budding scientist, he a 
sports reporter, who do a very bad 
job of trying to protect Baby from the 
forest primeval and the machinations 
of the naughty McGoohan. At one 
awkward moment they decide to drop 
everything and get in a bout of love- 
making (not shown since this movie is 
for innocent little minds) without even 
attempting to hitch their reptilian 
chum, and of course he wanders off 
and gets into all kinds of trouble. We 
do show the innocent little minds 
quite a bit of gory slaughter. Mostly 
ignorant and beastly native soldiers, 
you understand, so it's not to be really 
taken seriously. It's the only film I can 
recall offhand where a fellow running 
and screaming because he has been set 
afire is presented — to innocent little 
minds — as a hell of a funny thing to 
see. But gory deeds are performed so 
ineptly that I don't imagine it did the 
little nippers much harm. I imagine 
they've forgotten the whole stupid 
thing by now, actually, and now that 
I've done my reviewer's duty by it, I 
intend to do the same. 

The importers of a Dutch movie 
called The Lift claim that the thing 
has become a cult hit in Europe, and 
that, if true, indicates that Europe 
really must be pretty hard up for cult 
hits. It's only a wild guess on my part, 
but I have a feeling that The Lift is 
unlikely to be a cult hit hereabouts. 
One thing that's going to seriously get 
in its way is that there really aren't all 
that many Americans who know what 


the hell a "lift" is (we sophisticates 
who read TZ all know it's Brit for 
"elevator," of course) and may mis- 
takenly assume the movie's about a 
sinister cup of tea or a pair of shoes 
with raised heels, which, these days, 
is entirely possible in the way of hor- 
ror films. 

Again, as in Baby, the initial idea 
is perfectly okay, it just goes wrong in 
its execution. The thought is that there 
is an elevator in a sort of dinky high | 
rise somewhere in Holland which is 
doing sinister and deadly things to the 
people using it. Now and then, the 
Lift manages a cute little sequence, 
though I counted only one single, 
solitary jump-in-the-seat spooky bit, 
which is not good for a film of this 
kind. But it's pacing is very, very slow 
and measured between all the bits, 
and there is an awful lot of yakking 
over what happened and what will 
happen (there is a folksy, cigar- 
smoking philosophical detective who is 
so boring that he makes you aware of 
every lump in your chair). I found 
myself doing a lot of stretching and 
nose rubbing and shifting around con- 
sidering this was a "high tension 
thriller." 

Also a far more serious flaw: the 
script hasn't got the gumption to just 
plunk for a fiendish elevator; it has 
to try to gussie up a "science fiction" 
solution, which is a prime example of 
the sort of dreadful, dumb, sloppy 
pseudoscience which drives the more 
serious folk in the science fiction com- 
munity to say unkind things in general 
about what movies have done to their 
beloved specialty. I tend, by and 
large, to be extremely tolerant (when 
not actually amused) at the usual pin- 
headed filmic explanations of faster 
than light and/or time and/or inter- 
dimensional travel, and other such sf 
bon bons (dare I whisper that even in 
the sacred, official texts of the masters 
the explanations strike me as now and 
then just a little slight of handish?), 
but I must own that the particular 
"clarification" offered in The Lift is so 
bone-headed ignorant in its concept, 
and that that concept is delivered in 
such an unbearably pompous and high- 
flown manner, that even I — calm, 
thoughtful, level-headed, eminently 
reasonable me — found myself grind- 
ing my teeth audibly in the theater's 
dark at its gucky yutsiness, to coin a 
phrase. I would tend to pass this by 
if I were you, unless yOu are desperate 
(we're all of us desperate, now and 
then), or unless you're a green jello 
freak. ■ 
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(continued from page 49) 

was impossible, of course — Poe had died of 
debauchery while Bierce was still a child. I watched 
Sara Eaton, her skin as white as the marble she 
sculpted, strolling proudly with her lover, the baller- 
ina Anastasia Cyril. From an upstairs window a 
whore leaned, her bare breasts polished by the gas- 
light, and waved at prospective customers. Egan 
Marnauk and Miguel Caspar, Goya's only disciple, 
stumbled drunkenly across the street in pursuit of a 
girl barely in her teens. The^ had no more been con- 
temporaries on Alastair Street, I knew, than had 
Bierce and Poe. I saw other artists, famous and in- 
famous, some acquaintances of those about them, 
others separated by years or decades. But all walked 
Alastair Street this night. 

There was no sound; even the carriages and 
horses on the cobblestones were silent. And then 1 
heard a noise behind me. 

I turned and saw her emerging from the night 
beyond the second floor, her face still in darkness, 
the blood running like shadows over her body. I 
heard again the drops hitting the floor. She took 
another step, and her face became visible. When I 
saw it, I screamed. 

I ran from the studio into the midst of the Night 
People. Though they were all about me, I collided 
with none of them, and they took no notice of me at 
all. I broke through them and ran. Alastair Street 
stretched before me, endless, serpentine . . . 

"Set free your dark side," she had told me, more 
than once. Our quarrels, as I have said, had been 
dry and intellectual for the most part — at first. But 
we both had gradually descended into that gulf be- 
tween us, accusing each other of darker things, 
things worse than infidelity and uncaring, worse 
even than disparaging each other's talent. For at the 
bottom of that gulf lay madness — the ultimate ar- 
tistic goal. And we had come to suspect each other 
of it; and from there, to encourage it. 

I don't know how long it took me to reach the 
steps that rose to the surface streets. At one point I 
heard shouting behind me, glimpsed one of the Un- 
derground City's security personnel running after 


me. Perhaps they had seen me break the glass. I did 
not stop running. 

It was night, of course, when I emerged. In 
Xavier Square the crowds were thick and varied: 
teenagers with spiked hair and tattooed cheeks; gays 
in leather, handcuffs locked on their belts; brightly- 
colored prostitutes. Their pervasive decadence 
seemed nothing, somehow, when I compared them 
with the sedate strollers I had seen. And yet they 
were the same; as I stumbled home, it seemed I 
could glimpse among the crowds gentlemen in ascots 
and bowlers, and ladies veiled in lace. It was the 
same endless night I had seen on Alastair Street — 
the same night in which I had left Samantha. 

I had succeeded in my purpose, at least, though 
not in the way I had intended. The face that had 
emerged from the shadows in the studio had not 
been that of Courtenay's model. Instead, I had seen 
what I needed to see to finish. 

When I reached my studio, I did not turn on the 
lights. I opened the curtains, letting moonlight flood 
in. They say that not even the light of a full moon is 
enough to discern colors by, yet even so, the 
pigments were more vivid to me than ever before. I 
tore the canvas I had worked on so long from the 
board, and stapled a new one to the stretcher bars. 
Each shade and color seemed almost luminous as I 
set to work. 

Since this night was the same as all nights, then 
it would also be the night in which they found me. 
But I knew that this would not happen until the last 
stroke was laid. And I was right; it was not until I 
laid the brush down that I heard the knock on the 
door, the gruff identification. 

I took down Courtenay's prints; they had served 
their purpose. I did not answer the knock. The land- 
lady let them in at last and turned on the light. I had 
to shut my eyes against its glare, and so was unable 
to see their reaction. I could hear their gasps, of hor- 
ror and disgust, however; could hear the landlady 
turn and run from the room. It was only then that 
the relief, the release, which I had been seeking for 
so long flooded over me. An artist's work is incom- 
plete, after all, until it is experienced by others. 

I smiled at them. "I call it Samantha in the 
Night," 1 said. • ■ 
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Swamp creatures^ disembodied brains^and a campaign to restore Dune. 


News 

Duneatic Jay Kushwara of War- 
minster, Pennsylvania, writes to tell us 
of his letter campaign to restore the 
missing scenes of the movie Dune: 


I have been a fan of the novel 
Dune for some time. I thought that the 
film was superb, but, as we all know, 
incomplete. I have decided to start a 
CAMPAIGN TO RESTORE DUNE, to 
have Dune released in its complete, 
“true” form on a special videocassette 
version, in addition to the recent 
release of the theatrical version on 
cassette. I have spoken to Universal, 
and If a large enough response is 
generated. Dune can be restored! 

Please write to Universal at the 
following address and tell them of 
your wish to see Dune restored. 

LONG LIVE THE FIGHTERS! 

Jane Ayer 

70 Universal City Plaza * 

Universal City, California 
91608 

In an attachment, Kushwara goes 
on to mention a few of the excised 
scenes, among them the testing of the 
Lady Jessica by the Shadout Mapes 
and the knife fight between Paul and 


the Fremen Jamis. 

Current Releases 

(Movies due out as videos this 
summer.) 

1984. Originally released in 1984. 
$79.95. Current remake of the classic 
novel. Directed by Michael Radford, 
produced by Simon Perry. Beta Hi- 
Fi/VHS Stereo. Rated R. 115 minutes. 

Attack of the Swamp Creature. 
Originally released in 1975. $29.95. A 
mad scientist experiments on pretty 
young girls to prove that humans can 
live underwater, accidentally creating 
a hideous swamp creature who terror- 
izes the town. Written and directed by 
Arnold Stevens. Beta Hi-Fi/ VHS 
Stereo. 96 minutes. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Originally released in 
1968. $49.95. Directed by Charles Jar- 
rott. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 128 
minutes. 

Guardian of the Abyss. Originally 
released in 1982. $29.95. An antique 
mirror becomes the doorway to devil 
worship. Directed by Don Sharp, pro- 
duced by Roy Skeggs. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS 
Stereo. 60 minutes. 

Growing Pains. Originally re- 
leased in 1982. $29.95. A couple 
adopts a ten-year-old boy after their 
own son dies from eating a strange 


substance invented by the father. The 
adopted boy begins to develop super- 
human powers. Directed by Francis 
Megahy. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 60 
minutes. 

The Brain. 1962. $29.95. The 
most recent film adaptation of Curt 
Siodmak's Donovan's Brain. Directed 
by Freddie Francis. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS 
Stereo. 83 minutes. 

Dead of Night. Originally released 
in 1977. $39.95. An anthology of hor- 
ror shorts. Produced and directed by 
Dan Curtis. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 
76 minutes. 

Rude Awakening. Originally 
released in 1982. $29.95. A man mar- 
ried to a shrew is haunted for crimes 
he never committed. Directed by Peter 
Sasdy, produced by Roy Skeggs. Beta 
Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 60 minutes. 

Thirteenth Reunion. Originally 
released in 1982. $29.95. A dieting 
journalist finds herself investigating a 
cannibalistic banquet. Directed by 
Peter Sasdy, produced by Roy Skeggs. 
Beta Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 60 minutes. 

Terror Beneath the Sea. Originally 
released in 1966. $39.95. A mad scien- 
tist turns people into amphibians 
reminiscent of the Creature from the 
Black Lagoon. Directed by Hajime 
Sato. Beta Hi-Fi/VHS Stereo. 85 
minutes. — AR 


Coming Up in TZ . . . 


SPECIAL EDITION! Featuring an inside look at the new Twilight Zone TV series. TZ 
talks to William Friedkin, of Exorcist fame, Carol Serling interviews producer Phil 
DeGuere, and TZ interviews the stars of the coming episodes. Color pictures of shows 
you won't see for months! And the story of how Twilight Zone became the first pro- 
gram CBS produced in-house in years. 

PLUS: 

FHarlan Ellison's "Paladin of the Lost FHour." The master of fantasy— currently a con- 
sultant to the new Twilight Zone tv show — spins a touching tale of two men and 
a watch the world can't afford to lose. 

Anne Rice's The Vampire Lestat, part two. 

Charles Grant's "Give Us a Big Smile." A touching vignette of Christmas shopping 
and the art of carving. 

A look back at one of tv's greatest fantasy shows, The Prisoner, including an ac- 
count of an episode that was never shown. Also, in TZ Video, the latest fantasy 
releases. 

Gahan Wilson! Illuminations! TZ Tech! 

And in DataTme, the first in a series of articles explaining how to attach yourself 
to a computer twenty-four hours a day. 

AND: 

F. Paul Wilson: A Horror Writer's Horror 
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